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America's Campaign of Truth 
Throughout the World 


BY DICK FITZPATRICK 


Operation of the government’s program to combat Russian mis- 
representation and vilification is described by the audience re- 
search officer in the International Press Division of the State 
Department. Mr. Fitzpatrick is widely known for his writings 
in the field of public opinion and communications. 





INTENSIFICATION OF SOVIET RUSSIA’S 
campaign of misrepresentation, falsifi- 
cation and vilification of the United 
States during the past few years has re- 
sulted in the launching of a large-scale, 
hard-hitting, versatile campaign of truth 
by the United States government. 

In September 1950 the United States 
Congress appropriated more than 
$111,000,000 to be spent during the 
year ending June 30, 1951 in a pro- 
gram aimed at combating and exposing 
Soviet propaganda about the United 
States, as well as explaining American 
aims and policies. 

The past five years has been the only 
extended period during which the 
United States has maintained an inter- 
national information program while not 
actively engaged ia combat. The 
amount spent permitted a minimum 
program which could be expanded in 
periods of crisis. 

The United States was interested in 


winning favorable opinion in Europe 
even during the Revolutionary War. 
During World War I, George Creel’s 
Committee on Public Information was 
actively engaged in overseas propa- 
ganda.? During the 1920s, the United 
States carried on information activities 
during the military operations in Latin 
America.* And as America’s leading 
role in world affairs became evident, 
the importance of foreign public opin- 
ion was better seen. 

In July 1941 the government set up 
the Foreign Information Service of the 
Office of Coordinator of Information.‘ 
The Office of War Information was es- 


1 Robert W. Desmond. The Press and World 
Affairs (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1937), p. 156. 

?James R. Mock and Cedric Larson. Words 
That Won the War: The Story of the Committee 
on Public Information, 1917-19 (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1939). 

* Desmond, op. cit., p. 164. 

*Dick Fitzpatrick. “Telling the World About 
America.” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 10, 
Winter 1946-7, pp. 582-92. 
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tablished in 1942 and abolished in 
1945. Its functions, as well as those of 
the Office of Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs which handled the in- 
formation program in Central and 
South America, were transferred to the 
State Department. 

Early in 1946 the Office of Interna- 
tional Information and Cultural Affairs 
was set up in the State Department. Its 
name later was changed to Office of 
International Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange. In 1948 the informa- 
tion and educational functions were 
separated so that the former is now 
handled by the Office of International 
Information. In June 1946 Congress ap- 
propriated $19,284,788 for the year 
ending June 30, 1947.5 

As funds were being considered for 
the 1948 fiscal year, Representative 
Taber of New York, who was chairman 
of the House Appropriations in the 
80th Congress, raised the point that 
there was no enabling legislation for the 
program. This fact, together with the 
general “climate” prevailing in Con- 
gress at the time, resulted in the pro- 
gram being cut back to $12,400,000 
during fiscal year 1948. 

But thanks to Senators Mundt and 
Smith, along with the Congressmen 
who became “enlightened” in 1947 and 
early in 1948 by overseas trips to study 
U. S. operations abroad, the United 
States Information and Exchange Act 
of 1948 was passed. 

For the fiscal year 1949, $31,180,- 
900 was appropriated. This and the 
following figures include funds for in- 
formational and cultural cooperation in 
Latin America which the earlier ones 
do not. 

For the year ending June 30, 1950, 
Congress voted $47,300,000, including 

* Figures have been obtained from published 


hearings, as well as the President’s annual budget 
as submitted to Congress. 


$11,320,000 for equipment and re- 
search to combat Soviet jamming of 
the Voice. The appropriation for the 
current year ending June 30, 1951 is 
$111,767,850. This includes more than 
$41,000,000 for the establishment of 
additional broadcasting facilities for the 
Voice. 

The expanded program will permit 
increasing the overseas staff from about 
3,000 to approximately 4,500. The 
number of persons employed domestic- 
ally, including administrative support 
personnel in other parts of the Depart- 
ment, will increase from 4,053 to 
6,089. 

As submitted to Congress, the De- 
partment’s budget for the 1952 fiscal 
year requests appropriations totaling 
$115,000,000. This sum would provide 
a total staff of 13,500 persons, includ- 
ing administrative support personnel. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 


The general purpose of the program 
is to give the world a full and fair pic- 
ture of America. In the Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, 
Congress directs the Secretary of State 
“to provide for the preparation and dis- 
semination abroad of information about 
the United States, its people, and its 
policies, through press, publications, ra- 
dio, motion pictures and other infor- 
mation media, and through information 
centers and instructors abroad.” ® 

The current purpose of the program 
has been stated by the President and 
top officials of the information pro- 
gram.” 

In April 1950 President Truman 
called for a great “campaign of truth.” 
The need for it he explained in a speech 


*United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948, Public Law 402, 80th Con- 
gress, 2nd session. 

This statement and those following come pri- 
marily from speeches, many of which have been 
published in the Department of State Bulletin. 
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to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors as follows: 


The cause of freedom is being chal- 
lenged throughout the world today by 
the forces of imperialist Communists. 
. . - Deceit, distortion and lies are sys- 
tematically used by them as a matter of 
deliberate policy. . . . We cannot run 
the risk that nations may be lost to the 
cause of freedom because the people do 
not know the facts. 


On the operational level, the program 
has two sets of objectives—those hav- 
ing general application, others relating 
to target areas. 

These general operating objectives of 
the Campaign of Truth are: the estab- 
lishment of a healthy international 
community; the presentation of the 
American story favorably; the counter- 
ing of all misconception and misrepre- 
sentation made about the United States 
throughout the world; stopping a fu- 
ture Soviet encroachment by “frustrat- 
ing the psychological preparation of 
war by showing the Soviet and satellite 
people that we are friendly toward 
them and that their government is a 
war government”; the encouragement 
and strengthening of non-Communist 
forces. 

On an area basis, the targets of the 
program are: (1) the hard core of the 
Soviet Union; (2) captive nations or 
satellite areas; (3) critical fringe areas 
of people living under the shadow of 
the Soviet threats; (4) those nations 
fighting Communism within their own 
borders. 

Specific targets have been selected 
for the information program as it ex- 
pands. Top political and information 
experts of the Department, on the ba- 
sis of many types of reports, selected 
the 28 most critical countries in the 
world. Then, the important audiences 
in each country were determined, and 
information objectives for each audi- 


ence were set up. After careful study, 
specific steps to reach these groups 
were decided upon.® 


STRUCTURE OF THE PROGRAM 


The international information activi- 
ties of the Government are directed by 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Pub- 
lic Affairs. The present Assistant Secre- 
tary, Edward W. Barrett, resigned from 
the editorial directorship of Newsweek 
magazine in January 1950 to join the 
State Department. During the war, he 
served with the overseas bureau of the 
Office of War Information and at the 
end of the war was OWI’s overseas 
chief. 


Under the Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs comes a General Mana- 
ger for International Information and 
Educational Exchange. He has jurisdic- 
tion over two offices—the Office of 
Educational Exchange and the Office of 
International Information. 


Space permits only the briefest men- 
tion of the Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram. This office is engaged in the ex- 
change of professors, scholars, teach- 
ers, students and the like, as well as the 
maintenance of information libraries 
abroad.® More than $10,000,000 will be 
spent on this activity this year—more 
than double last year’s total. 


The Office of International Informa- 
tion is composed of three operating di- 
visions which handle radio, motion pic- 
tures, and press, respectively. 


®The names of the countries and the selected 
audiences in each are not available for publica- 
tion. 


® Details on the exchange and library aspects of 
the program will be found in published reports of 
the United States Advisory Commission on Edu- 
cational Exchange—Trading Ideas With the 
World, Department of State Publication 3551 
(Washington: Department of State, 1949) and 
Two Way Street: International Educational and 
Technical Exchange in Fiscal Year 1950, Depart- 
ment of State Publication 3893 (Washington: De- 
partment of State, 1951). 
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THE VOICE OF AMERICA 


Radio activities are handled by the 
Division of International Broadcasting 
(IBD) which produces the Voice of 
America. From its headquarters in New 
York, VOA airs 30 hours daily of news, 
comments, feature dramatizations and 
music.2° Of this total, 84% hours are 
broadcast in English and the remainder 
in 24 other languages. The number of 
hours and the languages used are in the 
process of being increased. 

VOA has a staff in Washington and 
last year began originating some of its 
programs from the nation’s capital. In 
addition, VOA special events men in 
Washington record interviews and 


speeches which are air-expressed to 
New York for broadcasting. Currently 
the VOA has special-events men tour- 
ing the country and recording inter- 
views with the man-on-the-street for 
broadcast overseas. 

The Voice recently put into opera- 


tion a mobile unit which contains suffi- 
cient equipment to handle four pro- 
grams simultaneously. The radio studio 
on wheels can send programs either by 
telephone line or by its own short wave 
transmitter to its regular transmitters. 
Announcers working with the unit have 
portable low-powered microphone 
transmitters which permit them to work 
without the annoyance of cables when 
interviewing outside or broadcasting 
from a crowd. 

For example, last December a VOA 
team, while covering Indiana, visited 
the local high school, a church bazaar, 
the home of an Italian war bride, local 
citizens at the court house, a local res- 
taurant, the American Legion Club- 
house and the like. 

VOA broadcasts, which are sent out 
over 38 transmitters from the United 


1 These and subsequent figures are as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1951 unless otherwise indicated. 


States, are relayed or are broadcast in 
Europe by the British Broadcasting 
Company, the French National Radio, 
the Austrian Radio Network, the Ital- 
ian Radio Network, the radio in the 
American sector of Berlin as well as 
from a United States relay base in Mu- 
nich. There are also relays in Manila, 
Honolulu, Tangier, and Salonika. 
Others will be added in the future. 


In more than 20 countries, United 
States programs are being aired over 
local radio stations and it is hoped that 
this activity will be greatly expanded. 

VOA is developing a large well- 
rounded transcription service so that 
now it is possible for the field to get 
about 200 dramatic and documentary 
programs recorded in 12 languages for 
use over local radio stations when they 
can be placed. Typical of the tran- 
scribed programs are those telling of 
the development of American railroads, 
the life story of the American artist 
Grant Wood, dramatic documentaries 
on the work of government depart- 
ments and the like. 

VOA programs can roughly be di- 
vided as follows: 32 percent news, 57 
percent news analysis, commentary, 
features, forums, dramas and variety 
shows; 11 percent music. In programs 
to Iron Curtain areas, music makes up 
less than 1 percent of the program con- 
tent. 

In the six months ending December 
31, 1949, VOA distributed over 1,500,- 
000 copies of its program schedule. 
This is a handsome booklet published 
in seven languages every two months. 
It includes several articles and photo- 
graphs as well as program schedules. 
Its front and back covers are photo- 
graphs reproduced in color. 

In this same period, VOA received 
over 55,000 letters. In round figures, 
listeners’ letters dealt with: 
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Requests for program booklets. .32,900 

Requests for scripts, correspon- 
dence exchanges, location of 
persons 


Requests for cultural, scientific, 
educational material and infor- 


Reports on reception 

Other comments on reception... 
Favorable comments on programs 2,100 
Criticism and suggestions 

Political comments 

Miscellaneous 


Currently VOA is receiving 30,000 
letters a month. This will probably in- 
crease substantially in the future due to 
the increased number of languages 
used. VOA program evaluation special- 
ists believe that broadcasts in a native 
language stimulate more letters than do 
English programs to the same area. 

Specialized programs increase inter- 
est in programs as well as stimulate 
mail. An instance of this is the “Voice 
of America Stamp Club” broadcast to 
Europe by medium and shortwave. The 
program is also available to stations 
transcribed. Recently, the Club offered 
packets of stamps (taken from VOA 
mail) for the best questions about U. S. 
stamps. 

The Voice receives excellent cooper- 
ation from radio and film stars. For in- 
stance, Bing Crosby recently did a se- 
ries of 13 radio shows, during which he 
spoke Spanish. Many regular American 
radio shows are sent overseas without 
the commercials. Other stars are being 
featured in special VOA programs. 
Songstress Jo Stafford is doing a special 
program, sent by short wave as well as 
transcription to various countries, 
which features messages with an anti- 
Communistic slant for young people. 
Each week CBS’s White House corre- 
spondent Charles Collingwood does a 
special 15-minute commentary for the 
Voice of America. His review of the 


week is also distributed to the press 
overseas. 

During the UN debate on Commu- 
nistic aggression in Korea, VOA made 
its West Coast transmitting facilities 
available to the UN so that the debate 
could be carried in full to the Far 
East. In addition, the Voice carried 
news items, commentaries and reac- 
tions of national and world leaders on 
all of its programs. 

The Voice is currently experiment- 
ing with a high-quality, low-cost radio 
set capable of receiving its broadcasts 
for distribution overseas. The set, which 
will cost about $15.00, is being devel- 
oped by American radio manufactur- 
ers. The set may be given away if 
placed where large numbers of people 
gather, sold to clubs or organizations, 
or supplied to opinion leaders in for- 
eign lands. 

An interesting activity of VOA is its 
program evaluation work. For the first 
time in history, an attempt is being 
made to extend America’s methods of 
radio audience surveying on a world- 
wide scale. A detailed report has been 
made public on VOA’s survey of radio 
listeners in Germany. Trained German 
interviewers were used. For instance, 
those who liked the program found 
that the most valuable feature was in- 
formation about the American way of 
life. Other favorable features were ob- 
jective reporting, interesting lectures 
and talks, and assurances of the United 
States’ desire to aid Germany. Those 
who had unfavorable opinions about 
the programs listed lack of interest, ig- 
noring of German interests, over-em- 
phasis on politics, and poor reception 
as causes for their position. 

Other surveys indicate that in France 
4,500,000 listeners hear the Voice, with 
a little more than half of that figure 
daily followers of the program. Ap- 
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proximately 270,000 people in Finland 
hear the Voice even though no pro- 
grams are broadcast specifically for 
that country. 


MOVIES FOR THE WORLD 


Last year between 115,000,000 and 
120,000,000 persons throughout the 
world viewed motion pictures on the 
United States distributed by the Divi- 
sion of International Motion Pictures 
(IMP). Under the expanded program 
it is expected that an estimated 500,- 
000,000 people will see U. S. films 
each year. 

The great increase in audience re- 
sults from the introduction of U. S. 
films into theaters throughout the 
world. Previously, they had been shown 
primarily by State Department repre- 
sentatives and loaned out to schools, 
churches, government departments, civ- 
ic organizations and many other 
groups. 

The average information outpost has 
about 400 film titles, with sound tracks 
in the local language, in its film library, 
as well as a selection of specialized 
titles in English. Most of the films 
were produced under contract for the 
Department, while others came from 
government agencies or private sources. 
While as many as 30 different lan- 
guages may be used for the sound track 
on these films, the average title is 
available in 15 different languages. 

In rural areas, these films are 
brought to the people by more than 120 
mobile motion picture units. These are 
specially-equipped Jeeps which carry 
motion picture projectors, screens, 
films, film strips, recordings, books and 
magazines for lending, and the like. 
After a film is shown, discussions or 
question and answer periods are often 
held. The number of mobile units in 
the field probably will be doubled this 
year. 


QUARTERLY 


IMP operation during the Korean 
War is an indication of the versatility 
of the motion picture program. By the 
end of July IMP was preparing and 
distributing in Korea a weekly news- 
reel. 


Within a month after the war started 
an English-language version of the doc- 
umentary film “UN Aids Republic of 
Korea” was being distributed through- 
out the world. Subsequently another 
film, “President Truman Reports on 
Korea,” was produced. More than 
1,100 prints in 26 languages of each of 
these films were distributed throughout 
the world by the end of October. A 
third documentary giving the back- 
ground of the aggression in Korea has 
been distributed. 


MATERIAL FOR THE WORLD’S PRESS 


Preparing news, features and visuali- 
zations for the world’s press is the main 
function of the Division of Interna- 
tional Press and Publications (INP). 
The Division also produces magazines, 
pamphlets and photo displays for over- 
seas use. 


Much of the material produced by 
INP is distributed by 140 information 
outposts in 86 countries. It goes to 
about 10,000 publications and reaches 
more than 90,000,000 readers in all 
parts of the world. The number of pub- 
lications receiving INP material will 
probably increase by 50 percent in the 
next six months. A large portion of 
INP’s output is distributed to about 
75,000 opinion leaders—government 
Officials, educators, labor leaders and 
the like—throughout the world. 

The Division’s output, produced pri- 
marily in Washington with a small staff 
in New York, can be divided into two 
broad categories: that which is intend- 
ed to reach the reader through the for- 
eign press; and that which is intended 
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to reach the reader by direct distribu- 
tion or public display. 

One of the most important services 
of INP is the Wireless Bulletin. This is 
a six-day-a-week, 7,000 word news re- 
port sent out in four editions daily. 
These go to Europe, Latin America, 
the Far East, and the Middle and Near 
East. There also is a night edition to 
U. S. missions behind the Iron Curtain. 

Transmitted primarily by Morse, the 
Bulletin is received by 60 information 
outposts. From these points it is air- 
mailed to posts which do not have re- 
ception facilities. Radio teletype trans- 
missions are now used to six Latin 
American points. 

In the field the Bulletin is edited, 
translated, processed and distributed to 
press associations (both American and 
foreign), newspapers, officials of for- 
eign governments and others who may 
be interested. 

In general, the Wireless Bulletin con- 
tains official texts and summaries of 
Congressional and Government actions 
and pronouncements, United Nations 
activities, United States press reaction 
and related matters. 

The Wireless Bulletin of January 3, 
1951 will serve to illustrate the type of 
material that this service carries regu- 
larly. Its stories included Secretary 
Acheson’s press conference that day, 
Ambassador Austin’s request that the 
UN brand Chinese Reds as aggressors, 
an announcement that the ILO will 
join in a world-wide study, an inter- 
view with boxer Ray Robinson saying 
ability not race counts in America, an 
advance story on “International The- 
atre Month” sponsored by UNESCO, 
the setting of the date for the meeting 
of foreign ministers of American re- 
publics, text of the statement by Am- 
bassador Austin on the report of the 
UN cease-fire study group, a report 


that U. S. headquarters in Germany 
was moving to Bonn, a round-up of 
U. S. editorial opinion on the latest 
Soviet note on a meeting of the Big 
Four Foreign Ministers, stories on the 
latest Korean War developments, open- 
ing of the 82nd Congress, President 
sets up defense production agency, text 
of Acheson’s statement on the Soviet 
note, and a speech by the Vice-Presi- 
dent calling on Congress to set an ex- 
ample for the world. 


In addition, the Bulletin carried an 
800-word Foreign Service newsletter 
and a 600-word summary of late news. 
Neither of the latter is for publication 
abroad; both are for the information of 
U. S. staffs. 


Another important type of material 
is feature copy which includes regular 
world-wide services as well as regional 
services. The expansion has brought 
some changes in the feature services, 
and the number being produced has 
been greatly expanded. 


The top feature service is the Air 
Bulletin, sent by air mail five times a 
week. It deals with literature, art, the 
theater, transportation, aviation, labor, 
women (there is world-wide interest in 
the status of American women), sci- 
ence, medicine, commerce, education, 
agriculture and the like. 


In addition to 200-500 word features 
in these fields, the Air Bulletin now 
carries columns and backgrounders 
which range from 600 to 1200 words. 
These include general features, bio- 
graphical sketches and by-line articles 
prepared from speeches by prominent 
Americans for use under their by-line. 
There are also regular weekly and 
monthly columns on a variety of sub- 
jects. 


Features are now being sent out ou 
a subject-matter basis. For example, 
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there is a Labor Air Bulletin, an Eco- 
nomic Air Bulletin, and so on. 

The Air Bulletin is handled in dif- 
ferent ways in the field. In many places 
it is edited, translated and distributed 
to newspapers, magazines and radio 
stations as a unit. For example, in 
Korea before the war, the outpost there 
put out 10,000 copies in Korean and 
about 300 copies in English. In other 
places Air Bulletin material is incor- 
porated with the Wireless Bulletin and 
put out as a daily service. 

Articles are selected from more than 
250 American magazines for distribu- 
tion to the press overseas. The articles 
are chosen to help counteract adverse 
foreign propaganda and to depict 
American life. Copyright clearance is 
obtained so that these articles may be 
used by foreign publications with credit 
to author and publication. 

To serve foreign scientific journals 
as well as to keep doctors, scientists, 
universities and the like informed, five 
scientific newsletters are distributed by 
INP. They deal with the medical, sur- 
gical, dental, chemical and pharma- 
ceutical fields and are prepared by pro- 
fessional societies. 


ANSWERING QUERIES AND SERVICING 
MISSIONS 


INP maintains a Mission Service 
Branch which supplies outposts, upon 
request, with special stories or informa- 
tion not available in the field. In addi- 
tion, this unit cables stories of a timely 
nature, which would be of interest in 
one country or one area, to points 
which can use them. It also mails out 
reports, releases and clippings which 
have value as background material and 
supplies, through its regional desks, 
stories for transmission by the Wireless 
Bulletin. 

One of this branch’s sections pro- 
duces a specially tailored news file for 


Germany which is transmitted daily by 
radio teletype. 

The work of this Branch points up 
the entire current emphasis of INP’s 
output—regionalization. 


VISUALIZATIONS 


To better service the foreign press— 
and a service which makes INP’s copy 
more usable for overseas publication— 
INP supplies glossy prints and plastic 
plates. INP sends to the field about 
66,000 prints a month dealing with all 
phases of American life, either as short 
picture stories or as single photographs. 
INP has about 290,000 photographs in 
its collection and about 3,200 pictures 
are screened each month for possible 
addition to the collection. To eliminate 
the problem of making engravings by 
Overseas newspapers with limited facili- 
ties, INP sends out 58,000 plastic plates 
a month. These plates are enthusiasti- 
cally received by the provincial press. 
Demand is so great that last year pro- 
duction was increased from about 30,- 
000 a month to the current level. 
Usage of the plates runs from 75 to 100 
percent. 


During 1950 INP began sending 
abroad reprints and plastic plates of po- 
litical cartoons dealing with interna- 
tional subjects from American news- 
papers. More than 50 cartoons were 
selected for overseas distribution during 
the last six months of the year. The 
cartoon plates were sent out with the 
balloons in any one of five languages or 
blank so that they could be filled in 
locally. Cartoons of leading foreign 
cartoonists are also now being distrib- 
uted. 


Under the expanded program one of 
the new projects of INP will be picto- 
rial inserts on American subjects and 
international political issues for use by 
smaller newspapers overseas. 
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MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


INP prepares a number of magazines 
and pamphlets which are intended for 
direct distribution to readers. Leading 
these is the illustrated, monthly, Rus- 
sian-language magazine called Amerika. 
The magazine, about the size of Life and 
averaging 76 pages an issue, runs both 
black-and-white and color illustrations. 
It contains more textual material than 
Life. It is the only U. S. publication cir- 
culated in Russia. Each month, 50,000 
copies of the magazine are delivered to 
a Soviet news agency for sale in the 
Soviet Union. 

About 30,000 copies of an Arabic 
edition of America are issued on a non- 
regular basis for circulation in the Mid- 
die East and Africa. An edition in Chi- 
nese has just been started. 

A new quarterly series called Living 
America has been started. The first is- 
sue of 76 pages is devoted to education. 

INP also produces much of the ma- 
terial for four German magazines. 

INP has produced more than three 
million copies of eight pamphlets in as 
many as 24 languages for world-wide 
distribution. The pamphlets deal with 
American history, American govern- 
ment, American foreign policy, Ameri- 
can education, America’s material 
strength, facts about the U. S., and the 
lives of eight great Americans. The last 
named is a 32-page booklet, using the 
comic book technique and produced in 
five languages for distribution primarily 
in the Far East. 

The success of pamphlets and leaflets 
distributed by the program in 1950, as 
wel. as the availability of funds, has re- 
sulted in a great increase in the pam- 
phlet program. Currently about 30 
pamphlets are in various stages of pro- 
duction. Many of these are direct an- 
swers to Soviet propaganda themes. 

The new pamphlets will be produced 


in as many languages and in as many 
copies as requested by the overseas out- 
posts. 

An innovation is an eight-page, two- 
year, multicolored calendar carrying il- 
lustrations of Americans and America, 
as well as captions. 

The Korean War brought about an 
outstanding demonstration of private 
industry cooperating in the information 
program. Shortly after the war began, 
officials of the program prepared the 
basic material for use in a four-page 
cartoon leaflet on the Korean War. A 
New York publisher furnished the art 
work and engraving gratis, and a pri- 
vate printer produced 1,000,000 copies 
of it which he donated for distribution 
overseas. 


In the field of visual material, INP 
also produces material for directly 
reaching the overseas audience. These 
include photographic exhibits which are 
shown in schools, museums, libraries, 
and places of a similar nature. They 
are produced at the rate of about one 
a month and consist of 40 to 60 large, 
mounted and captioned photographs 
relating to one subject. Currently major 
exhibits of 100 or more photographs, 
including charts and three dimensional 
models for use at international meet- 
ings, fairs, or exhibitions, and the like, 
are being prepared. 

Another type of visualization in di- 
rect consumption is the photo poster. 
These are made up of five to eight pho- 
tographs printed on poster sheet. 
These relate to one subject and have 
captions printed in English, Spanish, 
French, Italian or Portuguese. Some are 
printed without text and sent to the 
field where the captions are supplied and 
printed in local languages. About 60,- 
000 copies of each photo poster subject 
are sent out bi-weekly. These are posted 
in stores, on buildings, and anywhere 
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they may be seen by large numbers of 
people. 

Each month two film strips are pro- 
duced for use on the 4,000 film strip 
projectors which INP has stationed 
throughout the world. Each strip has 
from 40 to 60 still pictures and is ac- 
companied by a written lecture. In the 
field the film strips are loaned as well 
as the projector and the lecture trans- 
lated into the appropriate local lan- 
guage. These are shown in schools, 
clubs and the like. Nearly 3,000 kero- 
sene-powered film strip projectors and 
a basic library of ten film strips are be- 
ing distributed to rural schools and 
more widely in underdeveloped areas. 


HOW INP GETS ITS NEWS, FEATURES, 
PICTURES 


Many sources supply the news, fea- 
tures and pictures which are the raw 
material for INP’s many products. 


News and feature material comes 
from INP’s Washington Coverage Sec- 
tion, which has a staff of 15 reporters 
covering the major government depart- 
ments and Capitol Hill as well as pri- 
vate organizations and conventions held 
in Washington. This section receives 
about 500 press releases a week which 
are distributed to the many news and 
features desks. 

In addition, the wire service of INS 
is available. The special Washington 
wires of AP and UP are available for 
information purposes only and keep 
INP up to the minute on schedules of 
events, press conferences, the availabil- 
ity of releases and reports and the like. 

The New York, Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and other papers are 
received by the desks. INP’s library unit 
each day clips 59 papers for the desks 
in accordance with general and day-to- 
day instructions. An estimated 450 
weekly and monthly magazines and 


trade journals are available for study 
for possible stories. 

INP has 4 _ writer-photographers, 
each equipped with a Jeep, touring the 
U. S. seeking stories and pictures for 
Overseas use. Pictures are also pur- 
chased from news picture agencies as 
well as commercial agencies known to 
have good picture files. 

Many people send in ideas for sto- 
ries, some of which are used. Many 
firms, universities, research organiza- 
tions send INP their releases and publi- 
cations. 


THE SET-UP IN THE FIELD 


What happens to this vast output 
after it arrives overseas? 

The Department of State has either 
full information staffs (known as the 
United States Information Service) or 
personnel with some information re- 
sponsibilities at 140 points in 86 coun- 
tries. The staffs naturally vary consider- 
ably in size. In London the staff in- 
cludes a public affairs officer plus chief 
officers for each of the media, who 
have both American and English assis- 
tants. In a small outpost there may be 
one or two people who have to do all 
the press, radio and motion picture 
work. 


The field people must turn out the 
material for the local press, edit publi- 
cations, produce local radio programs 
and arrange for rebroadcasts of pro- 
grams, show films, arrange exhibits, dis- 
tribute posters and the like. In addition, 
they must make the acquaintance of 
and win the confidence of editors, re- 
porters and managers of other media. 

To assist correspondents of overseas 
newspapers resident in the United 
States, or visiting this country, INP 
maintains a Foreign Journalists Liaison 
Service which distributes material to 
them on request and assists in planning 
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trips, obtaining interviews, and re- 
search. 


REGIONAL PRODUCTION CENTERS 


The expanded program has permit- 
ted the establishment of regional pro- 
duction centers. To date centers have 
been established for Europe, South 
Asia and Southeast Asia. The European 
center at London will purchase equip- 
ment and supplies and process such 
things as plastic plates on the basis of 
funds available and the availability of 
material. 

The Southeast Asian center at Manila 
was organized on an experimental basis 
with equipment, supplies and staff ob- 
tained for the purpose. The other cen- 
ter operates.on a contract basis and 
hires local firms to handle the work. 

The centers permit the production of 
material specifically tailored for the 
area in which it is distributed. Produc- 
tion in the field also eliminates the cost 
and the time involved in transmitting 
material from the United States. 


ADVISORY SETUP 


Last fall President Truman approved 
a proposal of the United States Advi- 
sory Committee on Information, setting 
up panels of experts in radio, newspa- 
pers and motion pictures to advise on 
the program. In addition to these pan- 
els of experts which have been estab- 
lished, the Department calls in from 
time to time leading American busi- 
nessmen, who do business in various 
parts of the world, to seek their advice 
on how the program can best operate in 
those areas, as well as how business can 
cooperate with the program. 

In addition to getting the advice of 
outside experts, the operating units of 
the International Information Program 
are expanding their evaluation pro- 
grams. 

Correspondents of American news- 


papers keep a watchful eye on the pro- 
gram both overseas and in Washington. 
They criticize and make many helpful 
suggestions. The American Society of 
Newspaper Editors has had a number 
of committees study the operation of 
the program during the postwar period. 

The Act establishing the program 
provides for a five-man Advisory Com- 
mission on Information. The Commis- 
sion was headed until recently by Mark 
Ethridge, publisher of the Louisville 
Courier Journal. Also on the Commis- 
sion are E. D. Canham, editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, and Justin 
Miller, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters. Both the Com- 
mission and the Department are re- 
quired to submit semi-annual reports to 
Congress on international informa- 
tion. 


BATTLE FOR MAN’S MIND 
The battle for the minds of men will 


be of prime importance for the rest of 
the 20th century. While the United 


. States does not have a wealth of ex- 


perience in this field, the country’s long 
leadership in many fields of communi- 
cation gives it a tremendous asset. 

Dr. George Gallup has called the 
battle “the most important struggle dur- 
ing the next fifty years” and added that 
“in my opinion no successful business- 
man in this country . . . would un- 
dertake to carry out such a program as 
is needed to offset Russian efforts, with 
an appropriation of less than five bil- 
lion dollars.” ** 

Russia’s principal technique is distor- 
tion. Its value to Russia was pointed 
out by Dr. F. C. Barghoorn of Yale 


11 The first report of the Advisory Committee on 
Information has been issued as The World Audi- 
ence for America’s Story, Department of State 
Publication 3485 (Washington: Department of 
State, 1949). 

2 George Gallup. “We Have Been Outsold,” 
Vital Speeches, Vol. XVII, December 15, 1950, p. 
141. 
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who was in Russia from 1942 to 1947 America’s effectiveness can only be 
with the U. S. embassy. He writes: determined at long range. In the mean- 


The fantastic Soviet image of Amer- time, statements of officials of the pro- 
ica is a very real and powerful factor in gram, as well as those of its Congres- 
world politics. It is both a determinant sional supporters, indicate that the 


and a rationalization of Soviet policy. United States is meeting this challenge 
It is a salient feature of the ideology of 


world communism. It is a potent weap- with determination and resourcefulness. 


on of the propaganda by which the 


. : . 18 Frederick C. Barghoorn. The Soviet Image of 
Kremlin and its agents seek to gain do- the United States: A Study in Distortion (New 
minion over the minds of men.?% York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1950). 





“I’m a foreign news editor. And a worried one. Worried because of 
what I see happening to American press coverage overseas. Five years ago 
there were 2,700 U. S. foreign correspondents; today there are less than 
300. World War II created an unprecedented demand for newsmen. That 
the overseas press ranks should be thinned at the end of the war was only 
natural. But that the dilution should be so complete as to eliminate eight 
out of every nine foreign correspondents is another matter. What this 
means to the United States—in desperate need of eyes and ears in all parts 
of the globe—needs no dramatic explanation. 

“To illustrate the inadequacy of U. S. foreign press coverage one only 
has to cite the circumstances leading up to the Korean war. Americans 
were thunderstruck when they picked up their Sunday newspapers of June 
25 and learned that a vast army was on the move. The news caught them 
flat-footed. Hardly any of them had the slightest idea that a major conflict 
was in the making, much less any understanding of the issues at stake. 
What little news coverage there had been in Korea in the six months prior 
to the outbreak of fighting was so minor that it had no conditioning effect. 

“But with small and inadequate staffs, editors are forced to send corre- 
spondents to areas where news is occurring and not where situations are 
developing. Had Korea been adequately staffed with correspondents, Amer- 
ican readers would have understood the tinderbox situation that existed. 
Chances are, too, that the U. S. military would not have been caught nap- 
ping had prewar developments been fully covered. The number of news- 
men in Korea when war broke out, including part-time string correspon- 
dents, could be counted on the fingers of one hand. Employing the ‘fire- 
house’ technique upon which understaffed newspapers, press associations, 
and radio networks have to depend, editors quickly mobilized and de- 
ployed their newsmen. Within two weeks there were 50 correspondents on 
the scene, and in one month there were 150. 

“The Korean example is not the exception. It is the rule. Should war 
break out today in Greece, Iran, Turkey, Yugoslavia, or any of the smol- 
dering areas of the world (Germany excepted), the same lack of pre-event 
reporting would prevail.”—-RUSSELL F. ANDERSON, editor of McGraw- 
Hill's World News, in “The Disappearing Foreign Correspondent,” Michi- 
gan Alumnus Quarterly Review, December 9, 1950. 











The State of lowa 
Vs. Robert E. Bednasek 


BY DONALD P. 


SCHRADER* 


In the reporting of a murder trial by 10 newspapers and three 
major press associations, many errors, prejudicial words, and un- 
warranted speculations were noted. Nearly all were in the direc- 
tion of greater sensationalism. Mr. Schrader is instructor in radio 
journalism at the State University of lowa. 





WV) ON MARCH 14, 1950 ROBERT E. BED- 
nasek, a University of Iowa student, 
went on trial in Johnson County Dis- 
trict Court in Iowa City, Iowa for the 
murder of another student, Margaret 
Anne Jackson. 

The trial judge, James P. Gaffney, 


urged the press and radio to “dissemi- 
nate the news of the trial accurately 
and dispassionately, without sensation- 
alism.” 

This is a report of how Judge Gaff- 
ney’s instructions were followed. It is an 
undertaking to study the way reporters 
who saw the same event and heard the 
same remarks reported what they saw 
and heard. Thirteen newspapers and 
wire services had staff correspondents 
covering the trial. 

Reports of the following newspapers 
and wire services were studied. Iowa 
newspapers: Daily Iowan and Iowa 
City Press-Citizen, Iowa City; the Ce- 
dar Rapids Gazette, Cedar Rapids; the 
Des Moines Register and Des Moines 
Tribune, both of Des Moines. Chicago 
newspapers: Daily Tribune, Daily 


*This article is a condensation of a thesis writ- 
ten at the State University of Iowa in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the degree of 
master of arts. 


News, Sun-Times and Herald-Ameri- 
can. London newspaper: Daily Express. 
Wire services: Associated Press, United 
Press and International News Service. 
The editions of the newspapers custo- 
marily available in Iowa City were se- 
lected for study. 


BACKGROUND OF THE CASE 


Bednasek, 24, was arrested during 
the early morning hours of December 
11, 1949 shortly after the body of Mar- 
garet Anne Jackson, 20, had been 
found in the rooming house in which 
Bednasek lived. 

Bednasek and Miss Jackson were 
seniors at the University of Iowa. They 
became acquainted late in 1948 and 
had some dates together. In the spring 
of 1949 Miss Jackson was wearing 
Bednasek’s fraternity pin, but during 
the summer the pin was returned to 
Bednasek by Miss Jackson’s mother. 

The couple had been dating again in 
the fall of 1949, and were seen togeth- 
er frequently up until the time of Miss 
Jackson’s death. On December 9, 1949 
she had invited another student to her 
sorority party, and the following night 
attended a party with Bednasek at his 
fraternity. Although Bednasek belonged 
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to the fraternity he did not live there. 
He lived in a rooming house near the 
Iowa City business district. Bednasek 
and Miss Jackson had a private dinner 
in a borrowed room at this rooming 
house before going to the fraternity 
party. After the party they returned to 
the rooming house. Shortly after 2 a. m. 
Bednasek left the house and reported to 
police that his girl had passed out and 
was not breathing. After Miss Jackson 
was pronounced dead Bednasek was ar- 
rested and charged with murder. He 
entered a plea of not guilty. His trial 
began three months later. 

This report discusses the use of prej- 
udicial words, speculating and predict- 
ing, and stories on the verdict. 


USE OF PREJUDICIAL WORDS 


What labels did the press give Bed- 
nasek and Miss Jackson’s death that 
might tend to prejudice readers against 
the defendant? 


Bednasek told officers at the time of 
his arrest that he was the only one in 
the room with Miss Jackson. Any 
statement or assertion that Miss Jack- 
son died as a result of a criminal act 
would, therefore, imply that Bednasek 
had committed a crime. 


Words with that implication can be 
grouped under the following headings: 
(1) slay, (2) murder, (3) kill, (4) 
strangle, and (5) other words. 


Numerous derivatives—nouns, verbs 
and adjectives—were used in stories of 
the arrest and trial and can be subdi- 
vided as follows: 


SLAY—was slain, slain girl, slaying, 
slayer. 
MURDER—murder, 
dered. 
KILL—killed, killer, killing. 
STRANGLE—was strangled, strangled, 
strangling, strangler, strangulation. 
OTHER WORDS—was choked to death, 
died at the hands of . . ., confession. 


murderer, mur- 


The use of these words is incompat- 
ible with the traditional presumption of 
innocence in a United States court. In 
this connection Judge Gaffney instruct- 
ed the jury as follows: 


Every person accused of a crime in 
this state is presumed to be innocent un- 
til the contrary is shown. The defendant, 
Robert E. Bednasek, in this case, is pre- 
sumed to be innocent of the offense 
charged. 


You are instructed that the informa- 
tion in this case is of itself a mere for- 
mal accusation or charge against the de- 
fendant, and is not of itself to be con- 
sidered evidence of his guilt; and no 
juror should be influenced in the slight- 
est degree by the fact that an informa- 
tion has been returned against him. 


Table 1 shows the frequency with 
which the selected prejudicial words 
were used by each paper from Decem- 
ber 12 to 17, the first five days of the 
investigation of Miss Jackson’s death, 
and from March 14 to April 7, the days 
of the trial. Sunday papers are not in- 
cluded. Prejudicial words were counted 
only when they were purported to be a 
reporter’s fact statement without quali- 
fication. 


Prejudicial words were not used with 
equal frequency during different phases 
of the investigation and trial. Of all 
prejudicial words used by Iowa papers, 
81 percent of them were used during 
the five days of investigation following 
Miss Jackson’s death. Twenty-eight 
percent of the Chicago prejudicial er- 
rors appeared during this period. Chi- 
cago papers printed 54.6 percent of 
their prejudicial words from March 17 
to 29, when the state was presenting its 
case. 


Table 2 shows the percent of total 
prejudicial words which were printed 
by Chicago and Iowa newspapers dur- 
ing the four periods of investigation 
and trial. 
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TABLE | 
Number of Times Each Prejudicial Word Used by Each Paper 





Words 


Newspapers* 


DT ST 


HA 





Strangled 
Killed 
Murdered 
Slain 

Crime 
Murder 
Killing 

Killer 
Strangler 
Slayer 
Slaying 
Strangling ... 
Strangulation . 2 
Choked her . 
Others 

Totals 


*Abbreviations used: 
PC—Press-Citizen 
DiI—Daily lowan 
CRG—Cedar Rapids Gazette 


10 


1 
1 


2 
3 
4 


26 28 3 


DR—Des Moines Register 
DT—Des Moines Tribune 
ST—Sun-Times 


10 


4 
44 33 


HA—Herald-American 
CT—Chicago Tribune 
DN—Daily News 





TABLE 2 


Percent of Prejudicial Words Used by Periods 





Periods 


Chicago Papers lowa Papers 





Dec. 12-17 
March 14-17 
March 17-29 
March 29-April 7 


Investigation 
Jury selection 
State case 


28.0% 81.6% 
11.5 


6.9 


Defense case and verdict : 0.0 


100.0% 





It will be noted from the above table 
that most of the prejudicial words were 
used during the period of investigation 
and the presentation of the state’s case. 
Most infrequent use was during the pre- 
sentation of the defense case. 

Further evidence of this tendency 
can be seen in the wire service reports 
during the trial. From March 22 
through March 28, when the state was 
presenting the major portion of its case, 


52 percent of all prejudicial words used 
during the trial were used in 30 percent 
of the days. 

During the three days March 24, 25 
and 27 when the state had its strongest 
“motive” witnesses on the stand, 37.5 
percent of all prejudicial words were 
used in 15 percent of the days. 

In contrast, during the seven days 
after the defense began its testimony, 
only 9 percent of all prejudicial words 
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TABLE 3 
Wire Service Use of Prejudicial Words by Trial Periods 





Selection Jury 
AP UP INS 


State Case 
UP INS 


Defense Case 


AP AP UP _ INS 





Number prejudicial _ 
. words. used’ .... 1 


10 34 





were used in a period which represent- 
ed 35 percent of the days. 

Table 3 shows the number of preju- 
dicial words used by each of the wire 
services during the three periods of the 
trial. 

In order that the use of words that 
imply guilt can be seen in their context 
one or more examples are printed here 
from each of the wire services and 
newspapers. Italics in all quoted mate- 
rial have been supplied by author. 


Herald-American, March 21, 1950: 
Margaret Jackson, 20, beautiful blond 
sorority girl, smiled and nodded gaily in 
confirmation of her coming marriage to 
Robert Bednasek only a few hours be- 
fore he choked her to death. 


Chicago Daily Tribune, March 25, 1950: 
Killer's own story .. . 


Chicago Daily News, March 22, 1950: 
. . were informally engaged before 
the murder. 


Chicago Sun-Times, March 21, 1950: 
. only 20 minutes before she died 
in the hands of a strangler ... 


Des Moines Tribune, December 14, 1949: 
Miss Jackson was found murdered. 


Des Moines Register, December 13, 1949: 
Robert Bednasek, 24, recalled Mon- 
day that just before the slaying .. . 


Cedar Rapids Gazette, December 12, 1949: 
. Shortly before she was murdered 
in a men’s rooming house. . . 


Daily Iowan, December 15, 1949: 
. . . the slain girl told her... 


Associated Press, December 12, 1949: 
Bednasek . . . took her to a frater- 
nity dance before the slaying. 


United Press, March 24, 1950: 
The night before Miss Jackson was 
strangled at a clandestine roominghouse 
supper with Bednasek . . . 


International News Service, 
March 24, 1950: 

His attorney . . . summarized yes- 
terday the story of how the... stu- 
dent strangled ... Margaret Jackson 
in a rooming house. 


There are indications that the news- 
papers realized some of the labels they 
used were prejudicial. Such words were 
not used after the verdict was an- 
nounced. By way of illustration similar 
words, phrases or sentences are present- 
ed here that were printed before and 
after the verdict. 


Daily Iowan: 
April 1—the slaying of Margaret 
Anne Jackson 
April 6—Miss Jackson’s death was a 
tragic, horrible accident 
Des Moines Tribune: 
December 14—. . . where Miss Jack- 
son was found murdered 
April 5—. .. where she was found 
dead 
Chicago Daily News: 
December 17—held in coed’s murder 
April 5—set free in coed death 


Cedar Rapids Gazette: 
December 12—She was strangled 
April 5—she met death 

Des Moines Register: 
December 13—Just before the slaying 
April 6—In the hours before her 

death 
Herald-American: 


December 12—Coed killer 
April 6—Benny 
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SPECULATION AND PREDICTION OF 
TESTIMONY 


Before the Bednasek trial began and 
in several instances during the trial, re- 
porters speculated about possible testi- 
mony. There are indications that such 
speculation influenced both substance 
and volume of news reports when the 
testimony was given in court. 

The United Press ran a story at 5:32 
a. m. March 16, saying in substance 
that defense attorneys had abandoned 
any plans for an insanity plea as a re- 
sult of a secret psychiatric report. UP 
said that Bednasek had been examined 
at the University Hospitals and al- 
though certain personality problems 
were noted, Bednasek was not consid- 
ered psychotic or insane. The wire serv- 
ice added that in view of the results, it 
was not known what use attorneys 
would make of the psychiatric report at 
the trial. 


UP was speculating when it did not 


even know why Bednasek had been sent 


to the psychiatric ward at the Univer- 
sity Hospitals. The defense mentioned 
in its opening statement later that Bed- 
nasek had been sent to the hospital for 
treatments of sodium pentathol because 
he could not remember what had hap- 
pened in the room the night Miss Jack- 
son died. The doctors who treated Bed- 
nasek said the question of sanity was 
never involved. 

Defense attorney Clair Hamilton 
was asked about the story when court 
opened March 16. He dismissed it by 
saying that he never had any question 
about Bednasek’s sanity, and that the 
defense would claim the girl’s death 
was accidental. Most newspapers and 
wire services buried the incident, but 
UP had to use most of its copy the re- 
mainder of the day defending what it 
had speculated. 


Table 4 gives the comparison of 
number of words and location given 
the sanity plea by each wire service and 
newspaper. 


TABLE 4 


Volume and Location of Newspaper and Wire Service Copy 
in Reporting on Insanity Plea 





Source 


Location 
(paragraph) 





AP—used in only one story 
INS—not used 


. m. in Lead 
. m._ insert 
. m. in Lead 
. m. in Lead 
. m. 


13th of 16 


75 18th of 18 
35 18th of 30 
12 9th of 26 
42 32nd of 32 
11 9th of 11 
71 4ist of 81 
31 44th of 44 
1st 
350 out of 467 words 
132 out of 132 words 
71 out of 160 words 
155 out of 310 words 
6th 
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United Press also interviewed wit- 
nesses before they testified. UP report- 
ed an interview with Dr. Isom A. Ran- 
kin, the first doctor to examine Miss 
Jackson’s body. The UP lead was as 
follows: 

For a few terrifying minutes pretty 
coed Margaret “Gee Gee” Jackson 
might have been saved from the stran- 
gulation death of which her sweetheart 
stands accused, a doctor said. 

Dr. Isom A. Rankin, a physician who 
was called to the scene the night Miss 
Jackson died, told the UP that expert 
action as she hovered between life and 
death “very probably” would have pre- 
vented the tragedy. 


When shown the UP story, Dr. Ran- 
kin said that most of the story was pure 
fiction and that to his knowledge he 
had never spoken to the UP reporter. 
However, we are not concerned here 
with the accuracy of the story but 
rather whether this pre-testimony story 
affected the reporting of Dr. Rankin’s 
testimony when he gave evidence in 
court. 


After the doctor was examined in 
court, UP transmitted a story of his tes- 
timony at 4:12 p. m. and AP transmit- 
ted its story at 4:23 p. m. These stories 
covered the same period of court testi- 
mony. 


AP reported the testimony given by 
Dr. Rankin on direct examination for 
15 paragraphs and then devoted only 
three sentences to the cross-examina- 
tion which concerned statements alleg- 
edly made by Rankin to news report- 
ers. 


The UP story at 4:12 p. m. was de- 
voted entirely to the cross-examination, 
and never mentioned that Dr. Rankin 
had been examined by the state. Dur- 
ing the direct examination Rankin testi- 
fied that the night Miss Jackson died 
Bednasek begged to sign a confession. 
This was a vital part of the state’s case. 


As a further comparison of the treat- 
ment given testimony by a wire service 
that had a pre-testimony story and one 
that did not, here are the leads of the 
two stories. 


The AP lead was as follows: 


A physician testified today that after 
coed Margaret Anne Jackson was found 
dead of strangulation her escort, Robert 
E. Bednasek, begged to sign a confes- 
sion. 


The UP lead was as follows: 


The doctor summoned to attend Rob- 
ert Bednasek’s campus sweetheart when 
she was strangled testified today that 
she might have been saved if medical 
help had arrived in time. 


After Dr. Rankin testified, UP trans- 
mitted twice as much copy about the 
cross-examination as about the direct 
examination, and the average for all 
other wire services and newspapers was 
two inches of report on direct testimony 
to one inch of report on cross-examina- 
tion. And about two-thirds of the aver- 
age newspaper and wire service report 
on cross-examination was devoted to 
denials by Rankin of what he was pur- 
ported to have told newsmen. 


There are other indications that spec- 
ulating and predicting testimony influ- 
enced the reporting of testimony when 
it was given in court. 


On March 29, UP ran an early 
morning story reporting that Bednasek 
had a dream in which he recalled some 
of the details of Miss Jackson’s death. 
The service said: “Robert E. Bednasek 
went to court today to tell how a weird 
dream and a truth drug pried the ‘se- 
cret story’ of his sweetheart’s death 
from his clouded mind. . .” 


During the time Bednasek was on 
the stand he never mentioned a dream, 
but UP reported his testimony as fol- 
lows: 
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Bednasek claimed he “blacked out” 
and remembered none of the details of 
her death, but that several weeks later 
they came to him in a dream. 

A week later, April 5, UP again re- 
ported as follows: 

The story (Bednasek’s) was one of 
the strangest ever presented in a crim- 
inal court, because Bednasek claimed 
the details were unlocked from his 
clouded brain months after the death by 
a nightmare and sodium pentathol in- 
jections. 

UP and INS reported prior to the 
opening of the defense case that Bed- 
nasek “contends he killed his co-ed 
sweetheart accidentally while they 
played blackout.” 

Bednasek never mentioned 
out” when he testified. 

Nevertheless, on March 30, one of 
the days Bednasek was testifying and 
not mentioning blackout, UP reported: 
“The defense contends she died acci- 
dentally in a ‘blackout game.’ ” 

The same day INS incorrectly re- 
ported: “. . . defendant testified that 
Miss Jackson fell against the edge of a 
chair while they danced after they play- 
fully engaged in a game of blackout.” 

Similar inaccurate reporting resulted 
when INS and UP reported that Miss 
Jackson’s death occurred “in candle- 
light.” 

On March 16, UP said the couple, 
just before Miss Jackson’s death, “con- 
tinued waltzing by candlelight,” and 
INS the day before spoke of “... 
strangling her in the soft gleam of can- 
dlelight.” 

The court record is clear that an 
electric light was burning in the room 
at the time of Miss Jackson’s death, but 
after this evidence was introduced UP 
and INS continued to report the death 
in “candlelight.” 


THE VERDICT 
The day the verdict was announced 


“black- 


has been selected for study because it 
was the most important news event 
during the trial, and for the further 
reason that it gives an opportunity to 
compare and appraise reporting when 
the event is not taking place in the con- 
fines of the courtroom. 

The following errors or inconsisten- 
cies were noted in reporting the ver- 
dict: 


1. The Des Moines Tribune said 
that when the verdict was read “a 
handful” of spectators were present; 
INS said the courtroom was “half 
filled”; UP, the Daily News and the 
Daily Iowan reported the courtroom 
“jammed” and “crowded.” Judge Gaff- 
ney and other court officials say it was 
about half-filled. 


2. Bednasek says he was seated 
when the verdict was read, but INS and 
the Herald-American reported: “Bedna- 
sek stood rigid as . . . read the ver- 
dict, and fell backward into his chair in 
relief and smiled.” 


3. Judge Gaffney says that after the 
jury entered the courtroom he walked 
to the jury, received the verdict from 
the foreman and walked back to the 
bench where he (Gaffney) read the 
verdict. The UP reported, however, as 
follows: 


The jury filed into the dingy court- 
room at 9:24 a. m. and the foreman 
handed the verdict to the court clerk, 
who in turn gave it to Judge James P. 
Gaffney. 

The white-haired jurist read the ver- 
dict, returning i* to the clerk, and jury 
foreman Robert Bothell then intoned 
the verdict. The crowd which jammed 
the tiny courtroom burst into sponta- 
neous applause. 


4. After the verdict was read, the 
Des Moines Register reported, “some” 
of the jurors were weeping; AP and 
three newspapers said “many”; and UP 
reported in the morning that “many” 
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were weeping but at 3:21 p. m. said 
“jurors, all of whom were weeping.” 
The Chicago Tribune was specific. It 
said four women and six men were 
weeping. 


5. Describing the jury after the ver- 
dict had been read, the Daily Express 
reported: “Many of the jury broke 
down, too. Women members wept and 
kissed Bednasek.” 

No one else reported the kissing, but 
AP and INS reported that one of the 
jurors, Mrs. Coglan, “embraced the 
youth and they rubbed cheeks.” 

The Des Moines Tribune observed 
this same action and reported: “Mrs. 
Irene Coglan ... leaned over and 
whispered something in Benny’s ear.” 


6. The London Daily Express de- 
scribed the scene in the courthouse aft- 
er Bednasek had been freed as follows: 


Bednasek’s lawyer tried to get him 
down the crowded stairway, but the stu- 
dents would not let him pass. 

Girls kissed him, men pumped his 
hands. 

Younger girls shrieked “Benny, Ben- 
ny” as the good-looking Bednasek took 
off his spectacles and spoke into a mi- 
crophone... 

The college head shouted to Bednasek 
above the din: “Come back to school 
anytime you like,” But Bednasek could 
only mutter: “Wonderful, wonderful 


As soon as Bednasek had shaken off 
the co-eds and autograph hunters, he 
rushed to his mother’s side. 


Bednasek and his attorneys say that 
except for the phrase “men pumped his 
hands” the above is fiction. Girls did 
not kiss him; younger girls did not 
shriek “Benny”; he did not take off his 
spectacles as he spoke into the micro- 
phone; the college head was not there, 
and never anywhere made the state- 
ment attributed to him; Bednasek 


signed no autographs that morning, 
and did not have to “shake off” coeds. 


7. Bednasek’s last night in jail was 
described as follows: 


Herald-American: Bednasek 


slept 
soundly through the night. 


Daily Iowan: “Benny”... after a 
near sleepless night of worry and wait- 
ing. 


Chicago Tribune: Bednasek was red 
eyed and unstrung from his last—and 
worst—night in jail. 


Associated Press: Bednasek himself 
had appeared confident even before he 
received word that a verdict had been 
reached. 


Des Moines Register: Bednasek said, 
“I didn’t get much sleep last night, none 
I guess until about dawn. Then I dozed 
off for a few minutes before they came 
in to tell me the jury was ready. 


8. The Herald-American reported in 
its verdict story: “Closing arguments 
were intense. Special prosecutor Ed- 
ward F. Rate called Bednasek a ‘liar, 
seducer, and murderer.’” The court 
record shows that these three words 
were never used by Rate. 

The Daily Iowan reported in its ver- 
dict story: “Miss Jackson’s father, W. 
Elmer Jackson . . . had testified for 
the prosecution that Margaret Anne 

. was the ‘innocent victim of a one- 
sided romance which ended in violent 
death.’” The court record contains no 
such testimony. 


9. The Chicago Tribune bannered, 
“Iowans Cheer Verdict,” and said a re- 
porter had taken an hour-long walk 
through the business district, and heard 
only one adverse comment. The Trib- 
une continued: “Both men and women 
students acclaimed his acquittal as tho 
Iowa had won a football game.” 

In contrast to this observation of stu- 
dent reaction, the UP reported as fol- 
lows: 
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At the Daily Iowan, student newspa- 

per of the university, reporters said a 

sampling of opinion on the campus 

showed “violent” differences. They said 
some students thought the acquittal of 

Bednasek . . . was a “grave injustice,” 

but that others were pleased with the 

verdict. 

However, Charles Carroll, editor of 
the Jowan, said no poll was ever taken, 
and that there was no basis for the UP 
report. Carroll said that he spoke to a 
UP reporter about it, and UP later car- 
ried a retraction of the earlier story. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. Reporters covering the trial were 
either unable or unwilling to agree on 
all the facts day after day. 


2. Newspapers published near the 
scene of the trial—local or state papers 


—used fewer prejudicial words than 
newspapers published in a more distant 


city. 


3. Prejudicial errors were fewer 
when evidence favorable to the defend- 
ant was being presented, and were used 
more frequently when evidence unfa- 
vorable to the defendant was being pre- 
sented. 


4. Speculation and prediction of 
what was going to happen in court had 
some influence on reporting the testi- 
mony when it was given in court. 


5. Many errors were of the type 
that made the story more colorful, more 
exciting or more sensational. The au- 
thor was unable to find errors which 
made the story less colorful. 





“e 


. . . Each world war has given new emphasis to the research efforts of 
both industry and higher education. A serious threat is the overemphasis 


on the natural sciences and technology. Government and industry are nat- 
urally mainly concerned with research in these fields. Except for certain 
foundations with relatively limited funds, no outside agencies are support- 
ing investigations and experimentation in the humanistic and social science 
fields. The result is a serious imbalance. 

" Unless equilibrium is restored, the traditional influence of the 
universities on social stability and progress may be weakened. . . . Re- 
search in natural science and technology may uncover the mysteries of 
nature and produce the hydrogen bomb, but it will not develop the charac- 
ter, wisdom, and understanding that will insure its proper use. While re- 
search in the natural sciences has had in some instances broad social impli- 
cations, notably medical research, it has not generally contributed to social 
stability. Indeed, much of the instability and insecurity of the present has 
resulted from the achievement of the natural scientists. ; 

“This would perhaps not have been true if humanistic and social research 
had kept pace with the natural sciences. The overwhelming task of the last 
half of the century is to develop an understanding of society and a control 
of social forces comparable to that which has already been achieved in the 
physical and biological world. In short, the paramount task of the univer- 
sity is to develop a science and understanding of society comparable to the 
science and understanding of nature which it has already achieved.”— 
OLIVER C. CARMICHAEL, President of Carnegie Foundation for Advance- 
ment of Teaching, in an address at the University of Hawaii. 








the Illinois bar. 





Shifting Concepts in Laws 
Affecting the Press 


BY FRANK THAYER 


Newspapers today clearly are facing more control, says the 
author of a standard work on press law in discussing recent deci- 
sions by courts and regulatory agencies. Dr. Thayer is professor 
of journalism at the University of Wisconsin and a member of 





@ IN THE EVOLUTION OF HUMAN LIB- 
erties the concept of freedom of the 
press dawned upon a world in which 
those in power feared this threat of 
communication. 


Both the government and the in- 
trenched church grew apprehensive of 


their prerogatives and their abilities to 
“hold the line.” Evidence of this feeling 
was reflected in colonial America. In 
his report to the Lords Committee for 
the Colonies in 1671, Sir William Berk- 
eley reported: 


I thank God we have not free schools 
nor printing; and I hope we shall not 
have these hundred years. For learning 
has brought disobedience and heresy, 
and sects into the world; and printing 
has divulged them and libels against the 
government. God keep us from both.1 


The battle for freedom of the press 
was won by Thomas Jefferson and his 
associates who insisted that some guar- 
anty for freedom of expression become 
part of the United States Constitution. 
Although the Constitution went into ef- 
fect in 1788, it was not until November 
3, 1791 that the first 10 amendments 


13. M. Lee, History of American Journalism 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923), p. 50. 
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became effective. The constitutional fa- 
thers did not define what liberty of the 
press actually means; the fight to deter- 
mine its import still exists in the United 
States. Totalitarian countries have their 
own restrictive interpretations with 
which American legal philosophy does 
not agree. 

The press of the United States has 
enjoyed a certain swashbuckling free- 
dom, but legislative and judicial restric- 
tions have emphasized its limitations. 

In judicial deliberations as expressed 
in opinions of courts of the last resort, 
the basic postulates have been dichoto- 
mous. First, there has been stressed the 
philosophy that freedom of the press is 
relative, and second, that freedom of 
the press remains operative so long as 
the rights of others are not infringed. 

It has been held that the tax structure 
cannot be such that the press is restrict- 
ed following publication; in other 
words, limitations may not be utilized 
to stifle distribution which the law re- 
gards as potent a right as the act of 
publication. This doctrine is reflected 
in Grosjean v. American Press.? 


2297 U. S. 233, 56 S. Ct. 444, 80 L. Ed. 660 
(1936). 
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Freedom to publish criticism does 
not inherently predicate contempt of 
court. Freedom to report and criticize 
may be very broad even in current liti- 
gation; Craig v. Harney,’ Pennekamp v. 
Florida,‘ and Baltimore Radio Show v. 
Maryland® are comparatively recent 
cases seemingly broadening the limits 
of the press in the field of contempt. 

In permissible comment, a newspa- 
per may give its recommendations for 
candidates for public office, even going 
so far as to specify that certain candi- 
dates are not qualified. Prior to a pri- 
mary election, the Denver Post pub- 
lished an article and sample ballot in 
part as follows: 


BE SURE TO VOTE TUESDAY 
HERE ARE MARKED BALLOTS TO HELP YOU 


These marked ballots are published 
for the convenience of the voters in 
Tuesday’s election. Cut out the ballot of 
your party and take it to the polls with 
you. It will help you in eliminating the 
worst—and in selecting the best candi- 
dates. In publishing these marked bal- 
lots The Denver Post is not trying to 
tell anybody how to vote. It is merely 
passing on to the voters the results of 
its investigation of the merits of the va- 
rious candidates. Few voters know per- 
sonally all the candidates. Few have an 
opportunity to check up for themselves 
on all the candidates. As a public serv- 
ice, The Post has investigated carefully 
the candidates on both Democratic and 
Republican tickets. For the convenience 
of the voting public, The Post’s conclu- 
sions are presented in the form of these 
marked ballots: (in part as follows) 


FOR GOVERNOR 
(Vote for One) 


George E. Sanders __ Both Qualified 
John A. Carroll 


George J. Knapp Not Qualified 


Candidate Knapp filed a complaint 
against the Post, but the trial court dis- 


#331 U. S. 367, 67 S. Ct. 1249 (1947). 

*328 U. S. 331, 66 S. Ct. 1029 (1946). 

567 A(2d) 497 (1949). Certiorari denied, 70 S. 
Ct. 252 (1950). 


missed the complaint and the Colorado 
Supreme Court affirmed the lower 
court’s judgment, stating in part as fol- 
lows: ® 


A newspaper may state of a candidate 
for public office that he has no qualifi- 
cations for the place, and this statement 
contains no possible reflections upon the 
plaintiff's personal or professional char- 
acter, but, being confined to a criticism 
of his fitness for the place sought, is 
clearly permissible. One who is a candi- 
date for an office at the hands of the 
people invites consideration of his quali- 
fications, and tenders as an issue to be 
tried out publicly before the people, his 
honesty, integrity and fitness for the of- 
fice to be filled. 


Y@ HAZARDS IN PUBLISHING MUST BE 
viewed from not only the legal but also 
the economic phase. Legal controls do 
exist, including restrictions as to libel, 
contempt, privacy, certain administra- 
tive controls, the law of copyright, the 
postal laws, and regulations such as 
those directed by the Federal Trade 
Commission in relation to advertising. 

Although anyone in the United 
States has the right to own and operate 
a printing press, this right does not pro- 
vide the economic stability to continue 
such operation or to conduct a publish- 
ing business.” 

Various economic factors endanger 
the financial status of a publishing 
property. When newspapers fail as go- 
ing enterprises, they lessen the commu- 
nications potential. Under present con- 
ditions of high prices for equipment, 


* Knapp v. Post Printing & Pablishing Co., 111 
Colo. 492, 144 P(2d) 981 (1943). 

This right to cwn a printing press was denied 
in A Free and Responsible Press, published by 
the University of Chicago Press under the spon- 
sorship of the Commission on Freedom of the 
Press, 1947. Clearly this reiterated denial is 
wrong on the basis of Anglo-American constitu- 
tional law. See A Free and Responsible Press, pp. 
9, 119. Likely a more accurate study would have 
been obtained if the commission had had some 
members who were either newspapermen or schol- 
ars who understand the development of the press 
as a practical instrumentality. 
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newsprint and labor, in addition to high 
tax burdens, newspapers face real diffi- 
culties. The result of this situation is 
that there will be a trend to fewer 
newspapers and that the larger proper- 
ties will pass into stronger financial 
hands, with the danger that they will 
tend to be controlled and operated on 
the basis of capitalistic enterprises rath- 
er than as media of comment and re- 
ported facts. Chain ownership of news- 
papers seems to be on the increase, thus 
tending to decrease the operations of 
independently operated units. 


It is fortunate that most publishers 
seem to realize that in the last analysis 
the surest success will be accomplished 
through the best journalistic ethics and 
policies, with sufficient attention to 
management to assure economic stabil- 
ity. 

Freedom of the press does not exist 
to protect publishers alone; the larger 
concept based upon considerations un- 
derlying the first amendment to the 
United States Constitution is that the 
people may be free to express their 
views in print and that the people may 
thus benefit from the exchange of 
views through various means of com- 
munication. 


This constitutional freedom was won 
only after bitter struggles as pictured in 
the history of Anglo-American jurispru- 
dence. Such struggles have meant sacri- 
fice and bloodshed in the fight against 
secrecy, intolerance and oppression. 
Viewed from political implications, 
freedom of the press means two ideas: 
First, that there shall be no unreason- 
able restriction by the government both 
prior and subsequent to publication, 
and second, that the press be at liberty 
to report and comment upon govern- 
mental activities and policies.® 


* Frank Thayer, Legal Control of the Press, p. 2. 


At times the press has sought the en- 
actment of laws that would be better 
protection for the right to report and 
comment fairly and the right to operate 
a publishing property at some margin 
of profit. These efforts would seem in 
numerous instances to be justified, but 
there are dangers that such suggestions 
— if crystallized into statutes—will re- 
act unfavorably upon the newspapers. 

In 1939 the Georgia legislature 
passed a so-called modern retraction 
statute which provided that no civil ac- 
tion for libel could be instituted unless 
written notice was given five days in 
advance and that if within 10 days a 
full and fair retraction or correction 
was published, the plaintiff could re- 
cover only such special or actual dam- 
ages as were proved.® 

Ten years later the Talmadge forces 
brought about the repeal of this law, 
despite the fact that the Georgia Press 
Association fought the repeal in the 
legislature. It might be noted that the 
repeal bill was supported by representa- 
tives from Georgia counties in which 
the local press had been severely crit- 
ical of voting irregularities, the Ku 
Klux Klan and the treatment of Negro 
citizens.?° 

In signing the repeal Governor Her- 
man Talmadge, son.of the late Gover- 
nor Eugene Talmadge, stated: “The re- 
peal of this act places all persons, firms, 
corporations, individuals, publications 
and associations on the same footing.” 

Here political reaction to what 
seemed a fair law was regarded as dis- 
criminatory against the people but fa- 
voring the press. This episode in Geor- 
gia serves to indicate that in times of 
open criticism and hostility to the press, 
bills that seemingly favor the press are 
subject to severe criticism and provide 

* Ibid., p. 161. 


1° Editor & Publisher, 82: 10 (Feb. 26, 1949), 
p- 71. 
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grounds for lessening newspaper accep- 
tability upon the part of the public. 


Realization of new legal problems 
facing the press opens the minds of 
publishers to what solutions may be re- 
solved equitably for both the publishing 
industry and the public. As new situa- 
tions arise in publishing, the old prin- 
ciple of ubi jus ibi remedium, meaning 
that there is no wrong without a rem- 
edy (technically no right without a rem- 
edy for the violation of a right), comes 
to mind. Some of the newer difficulties 
facing the press include such questions 
as unfair trade practices in advertising 
and circulation, forced rate combina- 
tions, and procedural problems in libel 
cases. 


@ IT HAS BEEN WELL SETTLED JUDI- 
cially that the newspaper is a private 
institution; it is not a public utility and 
it need not therefore accept business 
from those who may wish to place ad- 
vertisements therein. There is no liabil- 
ity for such refusal on the part of a 
newspaper. Shuck v. Carroll Daily Her- 
ald* is often cited as judicial authority 
for such a conclusion. 


Though a newspaper is not regarded 
as a public utility, the Associated Press 
was held in violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act in 1945, following a de- 
nial of membership in the AP.*? It was 
pointed out in the United States Dis- 
trict Court decision, later affirmed by 
the United States Supreme Court, that 
if all newspapers be allowed to join the 
AP, it might become the only news 
service, thus driving out all competi- 
tors. But the court noted that such an 
eventuality would be exceedingly re- 
mote. The court’s logic was that if AP 


11215 Iowa 1276, 247 N. W. 813, 87 A. L. R. 
975 (1933). 

12 326 U. S. 1, 65 S. Ct. 1416 (1945). For Unit- 
ed States District Court decision, see 52 F. Supp. 
362 (1943). 


were open to all newspapers it could no 
longer be a monopoly! It might be 
asked what constitutes a monopoly? 


The offense of the AP was in part 
that its virtual control of service to the 
morning newspaper field resulted in a 
danger. The court found that the AP 
did not monopolize the furnishing of 
news reports, news pictures or features; 
that it did not monopolize transmission 
services; and that it did not monopolize 
the news sources themselves. 

Yet the AP was forced by the deci- 
sion to modify its by-laws; Marshall 
Field was almost immediately granted 
an associate membership in the AP. If 
there could be one eagerly sought news 
service, it might be that there would be 
only one such service. It would seem 
that in such a possibility there would be 
social and political danger. It would be 
much easier for the government to con- 
trol one news service for the political 
ends of dominant political leaders. For- 
tunately, there are sources of news oth- 
er than the AP, great though it may 
be. 


One might take the AP decision 
lightly, but nevertheless the decision 
tends to lessen the value of an AP 
franchise in a particular city, especially 
when a competitor is thereby given the 
right to have what was denied before. 


Yt CLEARLY, THE NEWSPAPERS ARE 
facing more control. The AP decision 
points the way. Then there is the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission with its author- 
ity to order advertisers to cease and de- 
sist certain practices. 

In 1950 there were several important 
advertising cases before the F.T.C. 
Among these were findings relative to 
advertising and trade practices of the 
P. Lorillard Company, the R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Company and the Bris- 
tol-Myers Company. The first two con- 








el 
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cerned the extravagant claims made by 
these tobacco companies in reference 
to their respective brands of cigarettes. 

Lorillard represented in its advertise- 
ments that Old Gold cigarettes were 
lowest in nicotine content and throat- 
irritating tars and resins; that the July 
1942 Reader’s Digest contained a re- 
port of tests of seven leading brands of 
cigarettes, which tests showed that the 
smoke from Old Gold cigarettes had 
less nicotine than the smoke from the 
other six brands tested; and that Old 
Gold cigarettes were easier on the 
throat than the six other brands tested. 

Findings by the commission, how- 
ever, indicated that there is no known 
practical process by which the nicotine 
in the tobacco leaf may be removed or 
substantially reduced without at the 
same time destroying the tobacco for 
commercial use. Since it is practically 
impossible for Lorillard or any of its 
principal competitors to know the nico- 
tine content of the tobaccos purchased, 
or to remove or substantially reduce 
such nicotine content, or to maintain 
constancy in the amount of nicotine in 
the finished cigarette or in the smoke 
therefrom, it follows that Lorillard’s 
cigarettes do not contain any less nico- 
tine than do the cigarettes and the 
smoke therefrom of other leading 
brands on the market. On the basis of 
these findings, the Lorillard Company 
was ordered to cease and desist from 
such deceptive advertising.'* 

On the same date the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company was ordered to cease 
and desist from advertising that Camel 
cigarettes encourage the flow of diges- 
tive fluids or increase the alkalinity of 
the digestive tract, or that they aid di- 
gestion in any respect; that smoking of 
Camel cigarettes relieves fatigue, or that 

In the Matter of P. Lorillard Company, Fed- 


eral Trade Commission Docket No. 4922, March 
31, 1950. 


it creates, restores, renews, gives or re- 
leases bodily energy; that the smoking 
of Camel cigarettes does not affect or 
impair the “wind” or physical condition 
of athletes; or that Camel cigarettes dif- 
fer in any of the foregoing respects 
from other leading brands of cigarettes 
on the market.'* 

In another important case, the Bris- 
tol-Myers Company was ordered to 
cease and desist in advertising that 
twice as many dentists in the United 
States personally use Ipana tooth paste 
as use any other dentifrices, or that any 
greater proportion or number of den- 
tists use this product than is the fact; 
that Ipana tooth paste with massage 
will prevent “pink tooth brush”; that 
Ipana tooth paste has any significant 
therapeutic value in the treatment of 
mouth, tooth or gum diseases; and that 
massage with Ipana stimulates circula- 
tion in the gums, imparts firmness or 
health to the gums, or prevents gum 
trouble.*® 

In 1949 the Department of Justice 
sought to enjoin the Lorain (Ohio) 
Journal from what the government 
termed unfair trade practices. 

The government began a civil action 
against the Journal and four of its ex- 
ecutives, charging them with combining 
and conspiring to restrain and monopo- 
lize the dissemination of news, adver- 
tising and other information in viola- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. It 
was alleged that the defendants sought 
to acquire ownership of their competi- 
tors and refused to publish in the Jour- 
nal advertisements by those who placed 
advertising business with local radio 
stations in Lorain and neighboring 


4 In the Matter of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Federal Trade Commission Docket No. 
4795, March 31, 1950. 

%In the Matter of Bristol Myers Company, 
Pediar & Ryan, Inc., and Young & Rubicam, 
Inc., Federal Trade Commission Docket No. 
4861, Nov. 15, 1949. 














Shifting Concepts in Laws Affecting Press 


Elyria, as well as by those who adver- 
tised in the Lorain Sunday News, an in- 
dependent publication. Further, it was 
alleged that the defendants induced the 
publisher of the Elyria Chronicle-Tele- 
gram to refrain from circulating the 
Chronicle-Telegram in Lorain. In its 
complaint, the government charged 
that the activities of the defendants 
have compelled businessmen not to ad- 
vertise over radio stations and in the 
Sunday News. The complaint sought a 
preliminary injunction requiring the 
Journal, during the pendency of the 
suit, to publish at its current advertising 
rates all advertisements submitted by 
persons or organizations who advertise 
also over the local radio stations or in 
the Sunday News unless the publication 
of such advertisements would be in vio- 
lation of law.¢ 

The eventual solution in the Lorain 
case may yet take months, but this case 
indicates that questions of unfair trade 
practices in the newspaper business are 
being studied so that administrative 
practices in the business functioning of 
the press will not violate the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act or constitute unfair 
trade practices. 

These various limitations by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission may seem like 
attempts to impair advertising revenue 
which is so highly necessary in the 
present concept of newspaper opera- 
tion. Actually, F.T.C. control of adver- 
tising practices as used in interstate 
commerce does not directly affect the 
editorial freedom or functioning of the 
press; in fact, such limitations serve to 
benefit the institution of advertising and 
so enhance advertising standards and 
increase the public’s faith in newspaper 
and periodical advertising. 

In any study of laws affecting news- 


16 Editor & Publisher, 82: 40 (Sept. 24, 1949), 
p- 5. 
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papers and periodicals, some recogni- 
tion needs to be given to the relation- 
ship of advertisers and publishers. 
What affects adversely the press as a 
business institution affects income; 
newspapers with depleted incomes may 
not be so able financially to carry on 
the editorial function and the public 
service that has come to be a factor in 
editorial objectives. 


@ as THE STUDENT OF THE PRESS AP- 
praises current tendencies, he may ob- 
serve that there are dangers in limita- 
tions on the press. There is no absolute 
freedom of the press; freedom of the 
press is a relative right. Certain forces 
in this country encourage totalitarian 
doctrines, contrary to the concepts of 
freedom and respect for the individual. 

In a recent study of the law of defa- 
mation for Parliament by order of 
George VI, it was concluded that codi- 
fication of the law of defamation was 
not practical at this stage of develop- 
ment. It is submitted that such codifica- 
tion is not advisable in the several 
states of this country.’ The law of def- 
amation is based on the common law, 
and is modified or interpreted by judi- 
cial decision. But as new situations 
arise, law must be amended according- 
ly. 

The question of defamation over the 
air waves should be clarified. As sug- 
gested in Summit Hotel Company v. 
National Broadcasting Company,'* there 
should be a separate tort known as ra- 
dio defamation; there has been some 
confusion whether defamation in radio 
is slander or libel. The better opinion is 
now that radio defamation should be 
regarded as libel. 


17 Report of the Committee on the Law of Def- 
amation, presented by the Lord High Chancellor 
to Parliament by Command of His Majesty, Octo- 
ber 1948. 

18 336 Pa. 182, 8 A(2d) 302, 124 A. L. R. 968 
(1939). 
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When there is joint publication of 
defamation, the defense of qualified 
privilege or fair comment should not be 
defeated as to a party who was not 
guilty of malice in the aforesaid publi- 
cation. 


If defamatory material is published 
in a newspaper, there is really a series 
of publications each of which consti- 
tutes a tort, or civil injury, for which 
an action for damages may be insti- 
tuted. There is the publication or com- 
munication by the author to the pub- 
lisher, for which the author alone is 
liable. Second, there is a publication or 
communication by the author and pub- 
lisher jointly to the printer, for which 
both the author and publisher are li- 
able. And third, there is the publication 
of the printed material to the public. 
This third publication is usually the one 
for which a person libeled will bring an 
action. Let us assume that the newspa- 
per publisher and printer are one and 
the same. Then there would be a viola- 
tion of reputation jointly by the pub- 
lisher and the author. A libelous state- 
ment in an advertisement may be cited 
for purposes of illustration. An adver- 
tising agency may have prepared the 
advertisement and have had actual ma- 
lice in composing the textual material 
in the advertisement, but the material 
may not be libelous on the surface and 
the newspaper would publish the adver- 
tisement. 


The legal wrong would be jointly 
committed by the advertising agency 
and the publisher; both would be known 
in law as tort-feasors, and either party 
or both parties would be liable. Under 
present procedural practice, the pub- 
lisher would be as guilty of malicious 
libel as the advertising agency, but the 
newspaper would have acted without 
malicious intent. To hold the newspa- 


per for malicious libel would not be 
entirely fair. 

If two persons participate in the pub- 
lication of a libel for which the plain- 
tiff may proceed against either defen- 
dant or both defendants and recover 
full damages, the defendant who pub- 
lished without malice should not be 
liable for punitive damages. And his 
absence of malicious intent should give 
him the advantage of the defense of 
either fair comment or privilege. The 
older rule is that the malice of one of 
the defendants would carry over tech- 
nically to both defendants and block 
the defenses of fair comment and privi- 
lege. 

There also should be some clarifica- 
tion of the law of privacy, which is rec- 
ognized by statute in only a few states. 


By decisions, the law of contempt 
would seem under present standards to 
be fairly flexible; it must be realized 
that the press should not be permitted 
to interfere with the administration of 
justice in pending litigation. 

A proposal has been made that any 
false information published in a news- 
paper should subject the publisher to 
penalty. This proposal is dangerous, for 
in seeking the truth, any reporter, re- 
searcher or scholar has a right to be 
wrong so long as there is no intent or 
malice in giving such misinformation. 
If such misinformation injures the rep- 
utation of an individual or a corpora- 
tion, there are adequate laws to give 
compensatory or equitable relief. 

The fight for freedom of the press is 
not wholly an inheritance; it is a con- 
tinuing challenge. If freedom of com- 
munication is to be preserved, the fun- 
damental concepts of freedom tem- 
pered with responsibility must remain 
as the polestars to guide independent 
thinking and to aid in the growth of the 
nation for better individual living. 

















The Role of Advertising 
In Modern Society 


BY C. H. SANDAGE 


The case for advertising is succinctly stated by the chairman of 
the advertising department in the School of Journalism and 
Communications at the University of Illinois. This paper was 
written for a symposium on marketing which is soon to be pub- 
lished in book form by the University of Illinois Press. 





YP ADVERTISING IS A FORM OF COMMU- 
nication in which the communicator 
can control the character of his mes- 
sage and have it delivered to either a 
select or a mass audience at very low 
cost. This is accomplished by the per- 
mission which such media as neéwspa- 
pers, magazines and radio stations grant 
to advertisers to purchase space or time 
to carry the undiluted messages created 
by the advertiser or his agent. 


This freedom to create messages 
without fear of blue pencil alteration, 
combined with the availability of mass 
media to distribute or broadcast such 
messages, gives to purveyors of prod- 


ucts, services and ideas tremendous 
power to influence the thoughts and ac- 
tions of vast numbers of people. The 
speed with which messages can be de- 
livered adds to this power to influence. 


The availability of mass media to 
serve as “retailers” of sales messages 
manu/actured by others is relatively -e- 
cent. While the seeds of the advertising 
industry were planted some generations 
ago, its flowering into a dominant force 
in our economy and culture has been a 
20th-century development. It is, there- 
fore, appropriate to inquire into the 


role which advertising is now playing 
and might be expected to play in our 
economic and social order. 


It is not our purpose to examine all 
areas where advertising influences the 
character of the American economy. 
Instead, discussion will be limited to 
the influence which advertising has on 
(1) high-level consumption, (2) allo- 
cation of resources, (3) stimulation of 
product variety, and (4) consumer 
prices. 


HIGH LEVEL CONSUMPTION 


The American economy is today or- 
ganized to produce goods and services 
far in excess of what would be needed 
to give consumers the basic necessities 
for comfortable living. Our economy is 
no longer a food, shelter and clothing 
economy. It is no longer built upon 
scarcity, but rather upon plenty and 
luxury. If the production and distribu- 
tion facilities of America were devoted 
only to meeting the basic needs of the 
citizenry, only a fraction of our capital 
goods and labor force would be em- 
ployed full-time. With technological 
improvements in capital goods increas- 
ing the output per worker at the same 
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time that population increase adds 
more persons to the labor force, the 
importance of consumption becomes 
more and more significant. 

If we are to maintain anything like 
full employment of labor, it is exceed- 
ingly vital that consumption be on a 
high level—a level far above that of 
basic need, and at an increasing rate 
from year to year. That means a ward- 
robe of dresses and suits instead of a 
mother hubbard or a pair of overalls; 
motels for the traveler instead of a tent 
or open air camp; bathtubs and stall 
showers instead of the brook or wash 
basin; a beautiful lawn and a power 
mower instead of a weed patch and a 
goat; mechanical refrigerators and deep 
freeze boxes instead of the oaken buck- 
et and salt brine barrel; washing ma- 
chines and inside running water instead 
of a washboard and a horse trough; 
innerspring mattresses instead of straw- 
filled ticking; fountain pens instead of 
goose quills; modern, well-equipped 
school buildings and well-trained teach- 
ers instead of one-room country schools 
run by disciplinarians; good medical 
clinics and health-restoring drugs in- 
stead of witch doctors and asafetida 
bags. 

Before people can have products and 
services of either the necessity or lux- 
ury variety, they must have purchasing 
power. Such purchasing power may be 
in the form of an ability to work, mon- 
ey, or both. Fundamental physiological 
factors are sufficient to motivate the 
able-bodied person to work or to spend 
his money to obtain the bare necessi- 
ties of life. He needs no outside prod- 
ding to make him conscious that he is 
hungry and needs food. Nature soon 
tells him that a cave, house or bearskin 
coat will keep him from dying of expo- 
sure. Thus, these physiological factors 
are sufficient to drive people to work 


and to produce the things of absolute 
need in preserving life. 

A luxury or surplus economy cannot 
be built upon the physical needs of so- 
ciety. It is dependent primarily on the 
psychological needs and wants of con- 
sumers. If capital, labor and natural re- 
sources are to be combined to produce 
non-necessities such as those enumer- 
ated earlier, the consuming public must 
be informed of their existence, educated 
as to their want-satisfying qualities, and 
persuaded to buy them. It is here that 
advertising plays an important role. It 
becomes the stimulator of human inter- 
est. It serves as an interpreter or trans- 
lator of the products and service of 
industry to a psychologically hungry 
public. Advertising transforms a 54” by 
74” bundle of steel coils, felt, hair and 
ticking into a bed of kingly comfort 
and health-giving rest. It builds a pro- 
pensity to consume. 

There are those who, with good log- 
ic, might question the social values re- 
sulting from a stimulation of a high 
level of consumption of products and 
services that sre not actually needed. 
One should not forget, however, that 
human satisfactions rather than phys- 
ical or moral well-being constitute the 
base on which our economy is built. 
Social values, therefore, are often dif- 
ferent from economic values even 
though the individual is the final arbi- 
ter in determining both. Thus, if people 
want tobacco, are willing to work to get 
it, and get satisfaction from its con- 
sumption greater than the dissatisfac- 
tion resulting from labor expended in 
obtaining it, such action is economical- 
ly justified. It may not be considered 
socially good. 

Another point of view concerning so- 
cial values should also be emphasized, 
namely, that the alternative to high- 
level consumption is a greatly reduced 
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tempo in economic activity. Closing up 
only a fraction of the production facil- 
ities now devoted to making luxury 
items might well produce economic de- 
pression. It is not to be inferred that an 
effective use of advertising can or will 
guarantee economic prosperity. The 
economic machine is too delicate and 
complex to warrant singling out one of 
its parts as the key to prosperity. How- 
ever, it is essential that consumers con- 
tinue to have a strong propensity to 
consume products and services above 
the level of necessities if full employ- 
ment is to be approximated. The infor- 
mative and persuasive forces provided 
by advertising are key elements in 
keeping consumers flocking to the mar- 
ket place. 


ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 


The allocation of economic re- 
sources is, in the long run, determined 
primarily by the consuming public. Nat- 
ural resources, capital, labor and man- 
agement are combined to produce 
goods and services which will be accep- 
table to and purchased by consumers. 
It is thus necessary to key production 
to consumer needs and wants. 


In an economy which is limited 
largely to supplying goods to meet only 
the basic physiological needs of con- 
sumers, the attitudes of the latter need 
not be given primary consideration. 
Consumers could be forced to accept 
the kind of food, clothing and shelter 
offered by producers. The alternatives 
would be starvation and exposure. Un- 
der such conditions consumers might 
have little voice in determining how re- 
sources would be allocated. 


In an economy of plenty, where pro- 
duction facilities are adequate to pro- 
vide goods and services far in excess of 
those required to meet basic physiolog- 
ical human needs, consumer wants be- 


come highly important. Psychological 
rather than physiological factors be- 
come the strong motivating forces. Un- 
der these circumstances, consumers can 
choose not to buy as readily as they can 
choose to buy. It is here that informa- 
tion and persuasion become vital ele- 
ments in inducing consumers to buy 
want-satisfying goods and services. Be- 
cause it is not necessary that consumers 
buy items designed to satisfy wants rath- 
er than needs, they can readily transfer 
their favor from one producer or product 
to another at will. The informative and 
persuasive powers of advertising can 
hasten the acceptance of new products 
and influence the stability or fickleness 
of consumers’ transfer of favor from 
one product to another. Thus, insofar 
as advertising influences consumers to 
buy a new product or to switch from 
one product to another, to that extent 
it influences the allocation of resources. 


The power of advertising to persuade 


consumers to accept non-necessity 
goods is greatest when such goods have 
been engineered to satisfy existing 
wants. It thus behooves business firms 
to learn the wants and interests of con- 
sumers before products are placed on 
the market and before advertising is 
applied to persuade consumers to buy. 
The advertising industry has exercised 
some leadership in seeking to learn the 
wants and interests of consumers. Re- 
search is now commonplace in the field 
of advertising to determine not only 
the psychological needs and wants of 
people but also the extent to which spe- 
cific products and services will give sat- 
isfaction. Experimental advertising and 
distribution programs are often under- 
taken to measure the extent to which 
consumers accept such products and 
services. If acceptance is substantial, 
production facilities are organized to 
shape raw materials into that form 
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which consumers have indicated they 
will buy. Thus consumer wants, made 
articulate through research and stimu- 
lated to buying pitch through advertis- 
ing, become in many respects the biue- 
prints to guide the cenuammeel machin- 
ery of the country. 

Let it not be forgotten, however, that 
consumers are not always fickle and 
their wants not always associated with 
material things for immediate con- 
sumption. To continue an economy of 
plenty it is vital that capital goods be 
maintained and perhaps increased. This 
necessitates saving, which is the antith- 
esis of immediate consumption. It is 
perhaps conceivable that, if advertising 
were used only to persuade people to 
consume to the maximum of their abil- 
ity to buy, savings would become nil 
and the economy decay. 

Such a danger is remote as long as 
there is a substantial amount of free- 
dom of enterprise. Advertising is an 
instrument that can be used by any 
business. It facilitates competition. The 
savings bank, stock and bond broker, 
insurance company and United States 
Treasury can use the persuasive and in- 
formative force of advertising to en- 
courage saving and postpone consump- 
tion of material goods. The experience 
of firms that have used advertising to 
encourage saving indicates that this 
force has often been more potent in in- 
creasing the amount of saving than has 
an increase in the rate of interest. Thus 
psychological values, made recognizable 
through advertising, have often been 
more potent than price increases in pro- 
ducing increased savings. 

STIMULATION OF PRODUCT VARIETY 

In a luxury or plentiful economy 
consumers have a great deal of freedom 
to choose or reject products offered 
them. So potent is this freedom of 
choice that producers strive not only to 


meet the needs and basic wants of con- 
sumers but also to cater to their whims, 
fancies and impulses. Since final con- 
sumer choice is materially influenced 
by advertising in a competitive econ- 
omy, it behooves the producer to dif- 
ferentiate his product from similar 
products offered by other suppliers. 
This makes it possible to relate adver- 
tising messages to the specific product 
and to associate it with the qualities an- 
nounced and emphasized in the adver- 
tising. 

One element of difference in almost 
any advertised product is the brand or 
trade name. The attachment of a name 
to a product permits buyers to identify 
it for purposes of repeating a purchase 
or rejecting it if it has proven unsatis- 
factory. The very fact that rejection is 
possible stimulates producers to build 
into their goods those qualities which 
will increase human satisfaction. This 
competitive spirit, made more potent by 
advertising, has stimulated product va- 
riety and improvement. 

The advertising man is always seek- 
ing to find or to have built into a prod- 
uct a particular quality around which 
an informational and persuasive story 
can be built and delivered to prospec- 
tive buyers. That quality may be an 
automatic defrosting device for a re- 
frigerator or an easy adjustment on a 
lawn mower to permit a two-inch high 
cut. It may be an attachment for the 
mower which will pick up and shred 
the leaves that clutter the lawn in the 
fall. Many other examples could be 
given such as a vacuum seal for pack- 
aged coffee, no-drip pitchers, auto- 
matic transmission for automobiles, 
golf caddy carts, king-size cigarettes, 
polarized sun glasses, rayon cord in 
automobile tires, and automatic wash- 
ing machines. Were it not for brands 
and advertising it is doubtful whether 
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the increase in the variety and quality 
of products would have been so great. 

Not all product differentiation has 
been of a material character. Through 
advertising, psychological values have 
been built into a particular brand which 
is physically different from some other 
brand only in name and package de- 
sign. It may be debated whether this is 
good or bad for the economy. Persons 
who hold that consumers are interested 
primarily in the physical features of a 
product would criticize differentiation 
on the basis of name only. The opposi- 
tion would point out that the vital val- 
ues of most goods that are not abso- 
lute necessities are psychological ones. 

Through advertising the psycholog- 
ical values of products are often devel- 
oped and enhanced. The orchid is 
physically comparable to the iris, but 
the psychological qualities are certainly 
different. Physiologists will say that 
identical twins possess the same phys- 
ical characteristics, but parents give 
them different names. A mother or fa- 
ther learns to distinguish between them 
and to find a real difference as a result 
of the intertwining of personalities. As- 
sociation patterns are established on 
psychological grounds that make one 
twin distinctly different and more ap- 
pealing to certain persons. Two brands 
of cosmetics may be made from the 
same formula, but one manufacturer 
may, through honest advertising and 
adroit suggestion, build into his brand 
name superior beauty and a sense of 
well-being for the user. If maximum 
human satisfaction is a major objective 
of our economy, this use of advertising 
perhaps helps in achieving that objec- 
tive. 

There are undoubtedly elements 
which are not beneficial in these ef- 
forts to provide products with a differ- 
ence. Such efforts have encouraged an 


increase in gadgets, frills and unneeded 
and often unwanted adornments. They 
have produced too frequent style or 
model changes in many commodities. 
They have perhaps tended to waste 
some resources and reduce total hu- 
man satisfactions in a number of in- 
stances. The great number of brands of 
such commodities as coffee, peas, dog 
food, tooth paste, fountain pens, vac- 
uum sweepers and soaps at times tends 
to confuse rather than to help consum- 
ers. This is one of the costs that must 
be associated with the competition for 
consumer favor. Probably most con- 
sumers would prefer to pay this cost 
rather than be denied a wide variety of 
products from which to choose. In ad- 
dition, however, they would want in- 
formative advertising that might serve 
as a reasonably reliable guide to buy- 
ing. Such advertising could help reduce 
the confusion that attends a multiplic- 
ity of brands in the market place. 


CONSUMER PRICES 

Advertising can influence the price 
which consumers pay for commodities 
in two ways. It can affect the costs of 
production and distribution and thus 
influence the minimum price which 
must be obtained by sellers in order to 
break even or continue to supply such 
commodities. Advertising can also af- 
fect the attitude of consumers toward 
specific commodities in terms of the 
price they are willing to pay rather than 
deny themselves the satisfaction they 
think will result from purchase. 

There is abundant evidence that ad- 
vertising has been of material assistance 
in stimulating large-scale demand for 
many products. This has been a signifi- 
cant factor in the development and per- 
petuation of large-scale production and 
distribution. Mass production and dis- 
tribution do not always provide mone- 
tary economies, but lower costs gener- 
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ally have resulted from large-scale 
operations. 

The contribution of advertising to 
lower costs resulting from large-scale 
operations has been most pronounced 
in new industries where a primary de- 
mand for the new commodity needed 
to be established. Examples drawn from 
past experiences would include indus- 
tries making products such as refriger- 
ators, radio, automobiles, cigarettes and 
rayon textiles. Once primary demand 
has been established on a high plane 
and plants of individual companies 
have grown to an optimum size, some 
companies may depend primarily on 
forces other than advertising to main- 
tain a favorable sales volume. However, 
in any event, for commodities where 
substitutes are readily available, it 
seems that continued advertising ex- 
penditures by a significant segment of 
such an industry are necessary if sales 
or consumption are to increase or con- 
tinue at a high level. 


A conclusion that advertising has 
contributed to a generally lower unit 
cost of production and distribution sig- 
nifies only that sellers could, if they 
wished, offer goods to consumers at a 
price lower than would otherwise be 
economically possible. Some producers 
have wished to do so. Lower costs, 
however, have not always been passed 
along to the consumer. If the products 
of the many producers within a given 
industry were not differentiated in 
some manner, competition would be 
primarily on a price basis and maxi- 
mum consumer price would be estab- 
lished primarily by the costs of mar- 
ginal producers. In the case of branded 
goods the owner of a particular name 
can often avoid direct price competi- 
tion and persuade many consumers to 
buy his product because of some sup- 
posed hidden values. 


Competition becomes somewhat non- 
price in character and consumer favor 
may be sought on grounds other than 
price. The owner of a brand achieves a 
position in the market somewhat simi- 
lar to one having a monopoly, although 
the ease with which consumers can sub- 
stitute other brands is usually great. 

The level to which the owner of a 
brand may push his control of price 
will depend primarily on the attitude of 
consumers toward his brand in com- 
parison with readily substitutable 
brands of other manufacturers. Adroit 
and convincing advertising may per- 
suade a substantial number of consum- 
ers that brand X is sufficiently superior 
to any other brand to warrant payment 
of a premium price to obtain it. When 
this occurs, consumer attitude toward 
the product becomes more significant 
than cost of production and distribution 
in setting price. 

There are many examples of adver- 
tised products that carry a consumer 
price higher than would be necessary 
because of costs. This higher price is 
not dictated by advertising but rather 
by the policies adopted by businessmen 
who utilize advertising. It takes real 
business statesmanship to forego pricing 
a commodity in terms of what the traf- 
fic will bear, but there is an increasing 
number of such business statesmen. 
The role of advertising is that of serv- 
ing as an efficient tool to reduce costs 
and to increase human satisfactions. If 
at least some of the reduced costs are 
passed along to consumers in the form 
of lower prices, without at the same 
time reducing the monetary value 
which consumers have placed on such 
products, a surplus of consumer satis- 
faction is thus provided over and above 
that which would have been enjoyed by 
supra-marginal buyers at the old price. 
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SOCIAL INFLUENCES 


The impact which advertising has ex- 
erted in the past has been largely eco- 
nomic in character. While the applica- 
tion of advertising to material things is 
not diminishing, its use in the promo- 
tion of ideas is increasing rapidly. Po- 
litical parties, governments, churches, 
business institutions and labor groups 
are making greater and greater use of 
advertising as a means of informing 
people and persuading them toward a 
particular philosophy or point of view. 

In the field of public relations, busi- 
ness firms in particular and labor 
groups to some extent now buy space 
or time in mass media for purposes of 
presenting their own economic, social 
or institutional philosophies to specific 
publics. Advertising is being used for 
such purposes because it permits the 
buyer of space or time to control the 
character of the message presented. 
Meanings may be distorted by the 
writer of the advertising message, but 
no editor or third-party censor can dis- 
tort the message without the sanction of 
the buyer. This places a much more 
potent instrument in the hands of the 
public relations man that that provided 
in the form of free publicity releases. 

The Voice of America may not be 
classified as advertising by some people, 
but it is essentially that. A mass me- 
dium is used. The user of time controls 
the character of the message. Its pur- 
pose is to inform and to persuade. The 
term “propaganda” may be preferred 
by some, but in the case of Voice of 
America, as in many other propaganda 
drives, the techniques of advertising 
are used to sell people or to educate 
them to a particular point of view. 

Churches have also “discovered” ad- 
vertising as an instrument to promote 
their ideologies. The item to be “sold” 
may be a particular creed, the dignity 


of man, fundamental spiritual values or 
the philosophy of Jesus. Each year mil- 
lions of dollars are spent by churches 
for radio time and space in printed me- 
dia for purposes of presenting their 
own religious messages in the unedited 
form they want them to reach the pub- 
lic. 

The availability of mass media to 
those who have ideas to promote 
broadens the concept and influence of 
free speech. No longer is it necessary 
to own a newspaper or magazine to 
further a particular ideology. It takes 
relatively little money to buy space in a 
medium of communication to present a 
message to large numbers of people. 
This greatly enlarges Hyde Park and 
increases the soap boxes available to 
those who would persuade others to a 
particular way of life. 


The availability of mass media for 
these and similar purposes is increased 
by the work of the Advertising Coun- 
cil. This organization stands ready to 
offer professional guidance and expert 
techniques in promoting, through ad- 
vertising, ideas which seem to be in the 
public interest. The Council was born 
during World War II to assist the gov- 
ernment in selling bonds, recruiting 
men and women for war service, urging 
citizens to develop victory gardens, re- 
ducing loose talk about movement of 
ships and troops, and maintaining a 
high morale among the civilian army of 
workers. Postwar activities have in- 
cluded advertising campaigns to reduce 
accidents, promote contributions to 
CARE, improve public health, develop 
a better understanding of the meaning 
of democracy, increase human toler- 
ance, improve the status of the educa- 
tional profession, and help hospitals 
recruit more nurses. 


This trend toward using advertising 
to sell ideas as well as products places a 
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new and greater responsibility on the 
advertising man and the advertising in- 
dustry. It emphasizes the need for new- 
er concepts of ethics. Those who devote 
their lives to the fashioning of language 
of persuasion and action should be ever 


all available evidence, should be cardi- 
nal guide posts for advertising men. 
Their purpose in the preparation and 
dissemination of messages designed to 
get acceptance of ideas should be to 
help a public choose those ideas which 


conscious of the need for truth and 
honesty. A firm faith in what is being 
written, and a testing of that faith by 


will increase personal satisfactions. 
Truth is a powerful force in achieving 


that purpose. 





“. . . There is a great need in America today for new writers. I am not 
thinking here of a technical shortage of supply, for production is still sev- 
eral light-years ahead of consumption. The need for new writers I am 
thinking of has to do with the type of book and voice America is hungering 
for today. The type of book will not be afraid to deal with great themes 
and great ideas. It will not be afraid to concern itself with the larger 
visions of which man in general and America in particular are capable, for 
America today is living far under its moral capacity as a nation. It will not 
be afraid to break away from the so-called hard-boiled school of writing 
which has made a counterfeit of realism by ignoring the deeper and more 
meaningful aspects of human existence. 

“This need of which I speak has come about because too many writers 
have been writing out of their egos instead of their consciences; because 
too many of them have been preoccupied with human neuroses to the vir- 
tual exclusion of human nobility; because too many of them, in their de- 
sire to avoid sentimentality, have divorced themselves from honest senti- 
ment and honest emotion. Indeed, we have been passing through what later 
historians may regard as the Dry-Eyed Period of American Literature. 
Beneath the hard and shiny surface of the school.of the supersophisticates 
there is no blood or bones, merely a slice of life too thin to have meaning. 
Instead of reaching for the grand themes that can give literature the epic 
quality it deserves, too many writers have been trying to cut the novel 
down to the size of psychiatric case histories. 

“Beyond this there is need for writers who can restore to writing its pow- 
erful tradition of leadership in crisis. Most of the great tests in human his- 
tory have produced great writers who acknowledged a special responsibility 
to the community at large. They have defined the issues, recognized the 
values at stake, and dramatized the nature of the challenge. Today, in the 
absence of vital moral leadership on the official world level, it is more im- 
portant than ever that writers see themselves as representatives of humanity 
at large. For the central issue facing the world today is not the state of this 
nation or that nation, but the condition of man. . . . There is no more 
essential and nobler task for writers—established writers, new writers, 
aspiring writers—than to regard themselves as spokesmen for human des- 
tiny.”"—-NORMAN Cousins, editor of Saturday Review of Literature, “In 


Defense of a Writing Career,” Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, Dec. 
9, 1950. 














President Truman Speaks: 


A Study of Who Believes What 


BY CHARLES E. 
JENKINS, AND ROBERT L. 


SWANSON, JAMES 
JONES* 


Further findings in an analysis of reactions to the President's 
“Twin Cities” speech challenge the notion that audiences will be 
more likely to accept an objective news story than the opinion- 
loaded sentences of an editorial. The authors are all members 
of the faculty at the University of Minnesota. 





@ ONE OF THE QUANDARIES FACED BY 
those who write—and those who teach 
writing—is this: 

Who believes this sentence, who does 
not, and why? 

Those who advertise for buyers, ar- 
gue for support of their ideas in edito- 
rials, campaign for voters—they go 
even further. They ask: 

Who is persuaded by this sentence, 
who is not, and why? 

Before research staffs can discover 
new knowledge about these problems, 
we need methods which will be easy, 
cheap, credible. The results of this 
study point to one such method. 

As a measure of acceptance, adults 
in a sample gave their opinions on the 
accuracy of 10 sentences from a news 
story and 10 sentences from an edito- 
rial. Both items dealt with the same 
topic. The findings challenge the notion 
that audiences will be more likely to 


*This study—the first part of which appeared in 
in the Summer 1950 QuaRTERLY—was made pos- 
sible by a grant for basic research in mass com- 
munications from the Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une to the Research Division, School of Journal- 
ism, University of Minnesota. Appreciation also 
is due to the graduate students in the senior au- 
thor’s seminar who took - in the planning and 
execution of the field work. 


believe, or to accept, news sentences 
that “tell what happened” rather than 
opinion-loaded sentences in an edito- 
rial. 

“Persuasiveness” of the news story 
and the editorial then was compared 
with the “persuasiveness” of 10 sen- 
tences from a political speech. Persons 
in the sample estimated the influence of 
each sentence on their political opin- 
ions. Wide differences resulted. 

These findings do two things. First, 
they demonstrate a method and, sec- 
ond, they focus our attention on areas 
for research which are of primary im- 
portance to the writer. These areas in- 
clude word usage, word meaning, style, 
context. In these areas the journalism 
teacher should be first in the accuracy 
of his knowledge and in exploring for 
new and deeper understanding of the 
writers problems. 

This article is an extension of a study 
previously reported (5). The back- 
ground of the research follows: 

President Truman made a “non-po- 
litical speech” in St. Paul on November 
3, 1949 before an audience of 10,000. 
The speech was broadcast, telecast, and 
reported in newscasts and newspapers. 
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It was widely available to the residents 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

A news story which described Presi- 
dent Truman’s visit, an editorial criti- 
cizing some of his remarks, and the 
text of his speech appeared in the Min- 
neapolis Star on November 4, 1949. 
These three items formed the basis for 
our analysis. 


THE METHOD OF THE SURVEY 


1. The sample and the survey tech- 
nique are described in the previous 
article (5). 


2. Beginning November 4, 145 Min- 
neapolis adults, selected by quota sam- 
pling methods, were interviewed. 


3. Each interviewer was given a 
clipping of 10 sentences each from the 
news story, the editorial and text of 
President Truman’s speech. These are 
shown following: 

Figure 1. The News Story. 

Figure 2. The Editorial. 


Figure 3. What President Truman 
Said. 


4. The study of acceptance. 

a. The respondents were asked to 
read each sentence in figures 1 
and 2. (The purpose was to 
find whether there was any dif- 
ference between the sentences 
or between the news story and 
editorial in how individuals 
believed or accepted the accu- 
racy of the statements.) 

b. After reading each sentence, 
the respondent was given a 
card and asked to select one of 
five responses as follows: 
“This sentence correctly tells 

what happened. 
1. Yes 
. Probably 
. Undecided 
. Doubtful 
- No” 


5. The study of persuasion. 

a. After the attitude toward ac- 
ceptance had been obtained, as 
above, the respondent was 
given the persuasion card and 
asked to select one of the re- 
sponses as follows: 
“This sentence 

opinion 

1. Much more unfavorable 
toward the Democratic 
party. 

. A little more unfavorable 
toward the Democratic 
party. 

. Unchanged about 
Democratic party. 

. A little more favorable to- 
ward the Democratic par- 
ty. 

. Much more favorable to- 
ward the Democratic par- 
ty.” 

b. The respondent then read the 
sentences in Figure 3 and se- 
lected statements on the persu- 
asion card. 


6. All responses were tallied and 
comments appended if the re- 
spondents made any. 


. These data were punched on IBM 
cards and analyzed in the Re- 
search Division, School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Minnesota. 


makes my 


the 


ACCEPTANCE 


Our first step in the analysis of ac- 
ceptance .was to test our question. We 
asked ourselves whether the question 
was measuring anything. Could our re- 
spondents make use of any referents in 
attempting to discriminate between sen- 
tences and judge whether they “cor- 
rectly” told “what happened”? In the 
absence of objective referents for a 
judgment of “correctness” would they 
substitute an attitudinal referent? 








FIGURE | —The News Story 


(1) President Truman opened the 1950 campaign in a scrappy speech at St. Paul 
auditorium Thursday night after a spectacular day in Minneapolis and St. Paul that saw 
him acclaimed by one of the greatest throngs of people in Twin Cities history. 

(2) The crowds were so dense at some points along his 21-mile parade that the cars 
in line could scarcely get through. 

(3) Only the visit of President Roosevelt in 1936 could vie with the popular reception 
of Mr. Truman. 

(4) The two events were about even. Police estimated the throngs at 400,000. 

(5) The President, who is returning to Washington by train today, had a great day— 
he said he never had enjoyed himself more in his life, and he showed it. 

(6) It was a regular Roman holiday for the Democratic-Farmer-Labor party, whose 
leaders got plenty of stuff out of his speech to use in attempts to hold the four out of 
Minnesota’s nine congressmen they have and add one or two more. 

(7) Despite endeavors to bring it in occasionally, it wasn’t so much of a day for the 
territorial centennial. 

(8) True, the President was escorted to the Historical society building on the capitol 
grounds, where he signed the visitors’ register, and he devoted the first two-fifths of his 
evening speech to an interesting discussion of the Louisiana Purchase of which Minne- 
sota territory was a part. 

(9) And Governor Youngdahl valiantly told some of the accomplishments in this 
territory and state of Minnesota over the past 100 years. 

(10) The Republican governor was singularly honored. 


FIGURE 2—The Editorial 


(1) Truman Day was a great success. 

(2) The President set a happy and confident tempo in his election anniversary visit to 
the Twin Cities and the crowds were happy to join him in that mood. 

(3) Minnesota is sharing America’s new Golden (if uneasy) Age and many persons 
look upon Mr. Truman as the symbol of the forces which have brought our present 
prosperity into being. 

(4) As long as the living standard remains high and unemployment low, that idea is 
likely to persist. 

(5) Mr. Truman had a twinkle in his eye when he told reporters, before setting out 
from Washington, that his St. Paul speech would be non-political. 

(6) It did not have the extreme partisanship of his campaign speeches last year, but 
the doctrine was the same. 

(7) With most of the aims he set forth there could not be serious disagreement. 

(8) Decent housing at reasonable prices, pensions, wide educational opportunities, 
better health care, conservation of resources, etc., are traditional American aspirations. 

(9) But the President said that any who oppose his policies also oppose a program 
for greater good for all the people. 

(10) That does not necessarily follow. 


FIGURE 3 — What President Truman Said 


(1) The policies we advocate are based on these convictions. 

(2) We maintain that farmers, like businessmen, should receive a fair price for the 
products they sell. 

(3) We maintain that workers are entitled to good wages and to equality of bargain- 
ing power with their employers. 

(4) We believe that small business, and co-operatives, should have a fair opportunity 
to achieve success, and should not be smothered by monopolies. 

(5) We hold that our great natural resources should be protected and developed for 
the benefit of all our people, and not exploited for = greed. 

(6) We believe that old people and the disabled should have an assured income to 
keep them from being dependent on charity. 

(7) We hold that families should have protection against loss of income resulting 
from accidents, illness or unemployment. 

(8) We hold that our citizens should have decent housing at prices they can afford 


to pay. 

&) We believe in assuring educational opportunities for all our young people in 
order that we may have an enlightened citizenry. 

(10) We believe in better health and medical care for every one—not just for the few. 
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Essentially, what we wanted to know 
was whether there were differences in 
responses from person to person and 
from sentence to sentence. If no differ- 
ences between persons developed, we 
must conclude that we were getting 
chance responses or that everyone re- 
sponded with exactly the same degree 
of acceptance to the material (which 
would seem highly unlikely). If no dif- 
ferences between sentences were found, 
we must conclude that we were getting 
chance responses or that a person re- 
sponds the same way to a group of sen- 
tences regardless of content (which 
again is somewhat unlikely). 

The analysis of variance offered the 
most promise as a statistical technique 
to analyze the questionnaire. We were 
aware of the assumptions required for 
use of this tool which have been sum- 
marized by McNemar (4) and others. 
When we tested these requirements un- 
der the most adverse assumptions we 
could make about the data, we found 
that none of them affected our judg- 
ments of statistical significance.* 

Research aimed at investigating the 
importance for significant reasoning of 
various degrees of conformity to analy- 
sis of variance assumptions has been 
undertaken by statisticians (1, 2). 

By analysis of variance, the yardstick 
question on acceptance would be con- 
sidered satisfactory if the between-indi- 
viduals variance and the between-sen- 
tences variance were significant. When 
both the significances meet the 1 per- 
cent level of confidence, we may con- 
clude that the kinds of individuals in- 
terviewed differ in their reactions to 
content and that the question and the 


*Use of analysis of variance techniques on such 
communications data as consecutive sentences in 
article or editorial context presents special prob- 
lems. The complete data for this study and the 
tests of assumptions are available for interested 
persons in the Research Division, School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Minnesota 


. 


sentence content are such that the re- 
spondents are able to report differences 
in their responses to news or editorial 
sentences. 

This is the case. 

The analysis of variance summarized 
in Tables 1 and 2 shows that differences 
in means of sentences and individuals 
are significant for all the data on accep- 
tance. This gives a solid foundation of 
demonstrated variation which allows us 
to discuss differences between sentences 
and between individuals. It would ap- 
pear also that variations of responses 
were determined in the main by the 
sentences and only secondarily by the 
individual predispositions. 

These findings justify an examination 
of the news sentences and editorial sen- 
tences shown with their acceptance 
scores in Tables 3 and 4. 

Where the reporter in his news story 
referred directly to the event (“what 
happened here”), he appeared to win 
the highest degree of acceptance. (Sen- 
tences 1, 8, 9 and 10). 

When he described the density of the 
crowds, he had less acceptance. (Sen- 
tence 2). 

An indirect quotation of Mr. Truman 
in Sentence 5 had less acceptance. 
(This was an accurate reference, al- 
though it was doubted by some respon- 
dents. Mr. Truman had opened his 
speech by saying, “. . . I don’t think 
I’ve had a more enjoyable day . . .”). 

When the reporter interpreted the 
event and its relation to state politics 
(Sentence 6) and its value to the terri- 
torial centennial (Sentence 7), he had 
less acceptance. 

When the reporter compared the vis- 
its of Truman and Roosevelt, he had 
least acceptance (Sentences 3 and 4). 

How important are these differences 
to a reporter? 

They suggest that the reporter did 
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TABLE | 


Analysis of Variance of Opinions of 144 Individuals 
on Acceptance of 10 News Sentences 





Degrees of Sum of 
Source of Variation Freedom Squares 





Sentences 53.360 
Individuals 425.462 


2001.178 
2480.000 


For sentences: 5§.929/1.555 3.813 P= <.01 
For individuals: F, 2.975/1.555 1.913 P= <.01 





TABLE 2 


Analysis of Variance of Opinions of 144 Individuals 
on Acceptance of 10 Editorial Sentences 





Degrees of Sum of 
Source of Variation Freedom Squares 





Sentences 154.913 
Individuals 409.485 


2205.602 


2770.000 
For sentences: F, = 17.212/1.714 10.042 P= <.01 
For individuals: F. = 2.864/1.714 1.671 P= <.01 








TABLE 3 TABLE 4 
Mean Acceptance Scores for News Mean Acceptance Scores for 
Story Sentences Editorial Sentences 





Mean 
Sentence Number Acceptance Score Sentence Number 


4.338 
4.345 
4.055 
4.062 
4.179 
4.303 
4.041 
4.517 
4.634 
4.428 


Mean 
Acceptance Score 


4.552 
4.621 
3.648 
4.021 
4.207 
4.434 
4.014 
4.766 
4.021 
4.117 
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not obtain higher acceptance from his 
readers by simply “sticking to what 
happened.” Critical study of this con- 
tent will show that the reporter was of- 
fering opinion or interpretation on 
“what happened” in these examples: 

Mr. Truman made a “scrappy 

speech.” (Sentence 1). 
He was acclaimed by “one of the 


greatest crowds in Twin Cities history.” 
(Sentence 1). 


Governor Youngdahl “valiantly” 
spoke (Sentence 9) and was “singularly 
honored.” (Sentence 10). 

To Democrats, the references to Tru- 
man would be “favorable” and they 
tended to have higher acceptance. 

Actually, the reporter lost acceptance 
when he tried to tell graphically how 
dense the crowds were. Possibly these 
sentences were interpreted as “slighting” 
references to the “hero figure” of the 
late President. 

The editorial showed sharp differ- 
ences in acceptance between the sen- 
tences. A sentence (No. 8) which did 
not refer directly to the event had the 
highest acceptance (87 percent of the 
respondents giving an unqualified “yes” 
answer). This sentence carried a load 
of general terms about housing, pen- 
sions, educational opportunities, health 
and conservation of resources which 
were described as “traditional Ameri- 
can aspirations.” 

The lowest acceptance (39 percent 
giving an unqualified “yes” answer) 
was scored by a sentence (No. 3) also 
using general terms. Comments record- 
ed by interviewers indicated that the 
low score was related to disagreement 
with the editorial writer’s opinion. 

These readers apparently gave great- 
er or less acceptance to editorial sen- 
tences about this event and political 
speech primarily in terms of whether 
the content was favorable or unfavor- 
able to their attitudes and values. This 


finding bears out the results of many 
previous studies on social perception. 


Compared with the news writer, the 
editorial writer clearly had the widest 
range of difference, the lowest and 
highest acceptance. 


The reporter had smaller differences 
in acceptance and some of these re- 
lated to sentences where he most clear- 
ly (to us, at least) was trying to “tell 
what happened.” 

Most interesting to the investigators 
was a comparison of the average ac- 
ceptance scores of the news story and 
the editorial taken as a whole. While 
one might have assumed that the news 
story would have greater acceptance 
because it dealt with “concrete” and 
“objective” happenings, such was not 
the case. The difference between the 
average acceptance scores was minute 
and insignificant (4.29 for news and 
4.24 for editorial). While this may be a 
reflection on the question—which was 
frankly experimental and lacking in 
subtlety—it is clear that the average 
member of our sample did not discrim- 
inate in acceptance between the news 
story and the editorial. 

These findings do not offer general 
conclusions on “news” vs. “editorial” 
practices. They do point up, however, 
the need for further research in this 
area. We are greatly in need of data 
concerning readers’ attitudes toward 
written material and the results of this 
study suggest how inaccurate one’s “off- 
the-cuff” opinions may be. 


SUMMARY 


The news sentences did not appear to 
have higher acceptance because they 
were more “concrete” or “objective” in 
referring to “what happened.” 

On the contrary, news sentence No. 2 
which sought to describe graphically 
the density of the crowds had a lower 
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acceptance score than other news sen- 
tences. 

Higher acceptance of news sentences 
appeared related to favorable mention 
of political figures. 

The editorial sentence (No. 8) with 
the highest acceptance referred not to 
the event but to values and “traditional 
American aspirations.” 

Since these values and stereotypes 
seemed to agree with most readers’ pre- 
dispositions, they gave the sentence a 
high acceptance score. 

When an editorial sentence (No. 3) 
opposed the opinions and predisposi- 
tions of the readers as evidenced by re- 
spondents’ free comments, it received 
the lowest acceptance score. 


PERSUASION 


As in dealing with acceptance, the 
first step in evaluating persuasion was 
to test the question. Analysis of vari- 
ance was applied to find whether the 
question was satisfactory. 


The significance shown in Tables 5, 6 
and 7 met the 1 percent confidence lev- 
el. This means that we may draw the 
following conclusions: 

Individuals differed in their reactions 
to the content of the sentences. 

The question and sentence content are 
such that respondents are able to report 
differences in their responses to the 
news, editorial and text sentences. 
Examination of Tables 5, 6 and 7 

shows a major deviation from the tables 
relating to acceptance. On news accep- 
tance the responses were predominantly 
determined by sentence content. This 
still is true on news persuasion. On edi- 
torial acceptance the responses were 
largely influenced by sentence content. 
This, however, is not true of editorial 
persuasion. It is also clear that the re- 
sponses to the speech were predomi- 
nantly assignable to individual rather 
than sentence variation. 


It would appear, then, that while ac- 
ceptance may be largely governed by 
sentence content, persuasion may often 
be decided by the dominant tendency 
of persons to react in accord with their 
predispositions, their attitudes, their 
values. 

We would expect that the more an 
individual’s general political attitudes 
are touched by the source, style, sym- 
bols or content of a communication, 
the greater would be the variation in 
persuasion as measured here. The news 
story is relatively neutral and yields the 
least variance. The editorial is much 
less neutral, uses general terminology 
and shows a greater variance. 

Case studies show that some Demo- 
crats tended to read the editorial sen- 
tences and say that their opinion was 
made more favorable toward the Dem- 
ocratic party, while the opposite ten- 
dency was observed among some Re- 
publicans. 

Finally, the speech text provides an 
excellent illustration of the effect of 
predispositions. Here, where the con- 
tent was essentially a political platform 
and the speaker the head of the Demo- 
cratic party, involvement of political 
attitudes reached its peak. The greatest 
variance of opinion was shown here. 

One would expect if our views on 
predispositions are correct that the 
1948 Dewey voters would tend to be 
more unfavorable, the 1948 non-voter 
somewhat neutral or slightly favorable, 
and the 1948 Truman voters much 
more favorable toward the Democratic 
party on each of the sentences with 
only slight regard to specific content. 
This is precisely the result as shown by 
Figure 4. 

The relative influence of the sen- 
tences is apparent from Figure 4. The 
first sentence was expected to exercise 
less influence on opinion. It was select- 
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TABLE 5 


Analysis of Variance of Opinions of 145 Individuals on 
Persuasion of 10 News Sentences 





Degrees of Sum of 
Source of Variation Freedom Squares 





Sentences 


107.754 
Individuals 


139.625 
326.621 


574.000 
For sentences: 11.973/.252 = P 
For individuals: F: .970/.252 = P 





TABLE 6 


Analysis of Variance of Opinions of 145 Individuals 
Persuasion of 10 Editorial Sentences 





Degrees of Sum of 


Mean 
Freedom Squares 


Square 


15.428 1.714 
299.069 2.077 
554.5 428 


Source of Variation 





Sentences 
Individuals 





869.000 
For sentences: F, 1.714/.428 P 
For individuals: F, 2.077/.428 P 
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TABLE 7 


Analysis of Variance of Opinions of 145 Individuals on 
Persuasion of 10 Truman Speech Text Sentences 





Degrees of Sum of 


Mean 
Freedom Squares 


Square 


Source of Variation 





Sentences 32.370 3.597 
Individuals 900.246 6.252 


970.384 749 


1903.000 
For sentences: 3.597/.749 4.802 P= <.01 
For individuals: 6.252/.749 8.237 P => <.01 
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FIGURE 4 


Opinions of Three Groups of Voters toward Democratic Party 
Following President Truman's Speech 
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ed as a neutral sentence, a kind of base 
line which says nothing. As the graph 
shows, it served this purpose. From this 
point forward the sample splits into po- 
litical groups. 

The effects of the specific sentence 
contents are shown as variations on the 
major trends. A particularly interesting 
example is Sentence 10 which sets out a 
proposal for “better health and medical 
care for everyone.” This is related to a 
noticeable drop in persuasion for the 
three political groups suggesting that 
another set of general attitudes of high 
strength toward the medical profession 
(and its current anti-socialization cam- 
paign) may have been imposed upon 
the already active general political atti- 
tude. This may have acted to deter the 


general effect President Truman was 
trying to achieve. 


LIMITATIONS 


Some limitations of the study are ob- 
vious and should be stated to make 
clear the positions of the writers. 


These findings apply only to the 
specific communications studied in the 
interview situation. In the previous arti- 
cle (5) it was shown that 15 percent of 
this sample had not been exposed to 
the speech through any media and only 
38 percent were able to remember even 
one point or theme of the speech. It is 
obvious that generalization from the 
findings in this particular situation to 
the general population response is haz- 
ardous. The writers feel that the lack 
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of specific recall makes the general at- 
titudinal disposition of the individual 
all the more important, but this has yet 
to be established. 

The results are also limited by the 
questions used. The meaning of “ac- 
ceptance” as it is used in this article is 
dependent on how the respondents in- 
terpreted our question dealing with the 
“correctness” of the report and the ref- 
erents they used in arriving at a judg- 
ment. Likewise, the meaning of persua- 
sion or opinion change is dependent on 
the respondent’s interpretation and 
self-estimates of effect. It is difficult to 
treat either of these concepts rigorously 
at this point. 


JOURNALISM 


PROPOSALS 

We suggest that this type of instru- 
ment and the methodology used here 
could be refined and developed for a 
number of purposes: 

1. To refine categories in content 
analysis studies where problems of re- 
ponse are involved. 


2. To explore general attitudinal sets 
toward political figures, sources of in- 
formation, methods of presentation, etc. 

3. To pre-test themes in information 
campaigns for their persuasive effects 
upon a mass audience or selected 
groups. 

4. To avoid having readers change 
their opinions in a direction opposite to 
that intended by the writer, i. e., the 
“boomerang” type found by Hovland 
(3). 


QUARTERLY 


5. To seek principles which will aid 
the reporter in winning maximum ac- 
ceptance when he is trying to tell “what 
happened.” 


6. To test theories about language 
and to review principles of news and 
editorial writing to the end that writer 
and teacher will be more effective. 


This calls for experimental research 
and professional interviewing staffs. 
Once the questions and improved meth- 
ods going beyond this elementary at- 
tempt are developed and tested, the 
findings should have wide application 
among those concerned with (a) who 
believes and who does not and (b) who 
is persuaded and who is not. 
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VP INFORMING THE PUBLIC ABOUT IM- 
portant but often non-spectacular issues 
and events always has been a formid- 
able task. As our knowledge of the fac- 
tors involved increases so does the 
challenge—and in some quarters, the 
despair. 

How can citizens be informed about 
important matters when they avoid 
news about these matters? How can 
they hear “both sides” if they refuse to 
listen to those who disagree? 

There is scattered evidence that the 
picture is not so dark as current studies 
of media content and exposure seem to 
indicate. The relationship between the 
communicator and the intended recipi- 
ent is something more than direct stim- 
ulus and direct response. The reader 
(or listener, or viewer) is not only a 
reader but a human being with family 
ties, occupational connections, lodge 
memberships and numerous other so- 
cial interests and pressures. 

In short, the intended recipient is a 
member of a social system. An idea 
introduced into that system by or 
through the mass media may reach him 
directly—or it may reach him indirect- 
ly by passing through other elements of 
the system to him. Moreover, these oth- 


er elements (such as voluntary associa- 
tions) may interpret and emphasize the 
importance of the idea for the indi- 
vidual. 

Because the effects of mass commu- 
nication will be better understood when 
both direct and indirect effects are con- 
sidered, it appears that there are three 
areas of relationships to be explored: 

1. Between the mass media and the 
individual members of the social sys- 
tem. This is the study of direct effects. 

2. Between the mass media and oth- 
er elements of the social system. This 
involves the study of pressure groups, 
censorship, sponsorship of causes and 
sO On. 

3. Between the other elements of 
the social system and the individual 
members of that system. This is the 
area which will be emphasized here. 

The hypothesis to be developed in 
this paper is that these other elements 
of the system interpret and pass along 
ideas—not at random, but according 
to fairly definite patterns. If these rela- 
tionships are patterned they can be 
studied by the social scientist. 

So far as this writer knows, there has 
been no exhaustive research into this 
area of communication. But recent 
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studies of the social structure and func- 
tioning of communities offer important 
clues, so that it seems possible to bring 
the scattered evidence together to form 
general outlines of the communication 
process in its community setting. 

Attention will be focused on the 
community because there is a growing 
body of empirical knowledge regarding 
it and because it is the smallest (and 
least complex) unit containing all of 
the basic social components. 

For present purposes, ideas related 
to behavior believed by the acting indi- 
vidual to be a matter of individual de- 
termination will be considered “private 
ideas.” Those related to behavior of the 
group, or thought by the individual to 
have group interest, will be considered 
“public ideas.” As Goldhamer has ob- 
served: ? 

. we can speak with the fullest 
propriety of “the public opinion of an 
individual.” Opinion (as the term is 
used here) is public, not in the sense of 
public expression, but because it at- 
taches to an object of public concern. 

There is reason to believe that, as the 
individual becomes aware of the range 
and intensity of group preoccupation 
with the object, his orientation to it be- 
comes less individualized, less intimate- 
ly bound to an individual perception 
and judgment of the object. 

This discussion will be confined to 
public ideas, except where private ideas 
appear to redirect the public ones. 


DIRECTION OF APPROACH 


The data on which this discussion is 
based will be interpreted according to 
the following “principles of learning” 
or theoretical assumptions: ? 


1 Herbert Goldhamer, “Public Opinion and Per- 
sonality,” American Journal of Sociology, LV 
(Jan. 1950), pp. 346-7. 

2 These are based on David Krech and Richard 
S. Crutchfield, Theory and Problems of Social 
Psychology (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1948). The present writer has taken the liberty of 
recasting the above principles in terms of the 
community. 


1. Members of communities will not 
accept floating, isolated ideas. The ideas 
must appear meaningful. 

2. Members of communities will 
tend to select and perceive only those 
ideas which seem to meet existing 
needs. 

3. Members of communities will de- 
termine the usefulness of an idea in 
light of current beliefs, ideals, morals 
and frames of reference. 

4. Members of communities, feeling 
the need of new ideas, will select those 
which appear to do the least damage to 
other current beliefs, ideals, morals and 
frames of reference. 

5. Needs prompt members of com- 
munities to search for and accept new 
ideas, but the direction and intensity of 
the search depend on (a) strength of 
the need, (b) characteristic manners of 
responding to frustration, and (c) per- 
ception of the source of frustration. 

6. Isolated beliefs and values held 
by members of communities are more 
vulnerable to direct attack; interdepen- 
dent beliefs and values are more vul- 
nerable to indirect attack. 

7. Knowledge that others in the 
group have accepted a new idea en- 
courages acceptance by additional 
members. But if a member believes that 
he is alone in questioning a group be- 
lief, acceptance of a new idea is inhib- 
ited. 

Now to the extent that a community 
is homogeneous, its members share the 
same public interests and activities. 
The “meaningful” for one is meaning- 
ful for all, and needs felt by one are 
felt by all. The fact that all have the 
same needs and interests implies that 
they will ignore ideas not coherent with 
these outlooks. 

But most of our communities are 
quite heterogeneous. Their members 
have varied interests and activities, 
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needs and frames of reference. The 
searching for ideas to meet these needs 
is in varied directions, and the varying 
intensities of these needs tend to result 
in different degrees of acceptance of 
new ideas. 

Advancing diversity and interdepen- 
dence, both within the community and 
between it and the larger region and 
society, tend to blur the perception of 
sources of frustration. Various mem- 
bers of the community, attributing the 
same difficulty to differing sources, will 
perceive and accept differing ideas as 
the most adequate to deal with that dif- 
ficulty at the least damage to other be- 
liefs. 

Increasing specialization also means 
that individual members of the commu- 
nity are unequally exposed to the total- 
ity of ideas available at a given time. 
An idea useful to members of one so- 
cial stratum may be available only to 
members of another stratum, and there- 
by isolated. 

But vertical mobility probably tends 
to increase the diffusion of new ideas 
coming down the social scale. The 
presence of opportunity to rise tends to 
encourage the adoption of views and 
ideas of the next higher status, hence to 
contribute to the downward flow of 
those views and ideas. As Merton ob- 
served: ® 

People in each influence-stratum are 
more likely to regard as influential peo- 
ple who are in the stratum immediately 
above their own than are informants in 
other strata, either above or further be- 
low. . . . This suggests that some opin- 
ions and advice originated (or derived 
from mass communications) by the top 


influentials may be passed on progres- 
sively down the line. Other opinions, 


* Robert K. Merton, “Patterns of Influence: A 
Study of Interpersonal Influence of Communica- 
tions Behavior in a Local Community,” Com- 
munications Research 1948-1949, edited by Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld and Frank N. Stanton (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1949), p. 211. 


originating at lower levels in the struc- 

ture, may be successively transmitted 

through adjacent successively lower 
strata. 

Immigration, when it brings people 
in large numbers into a community, 
and when these people have value sys- 
tems, beliefs and “facts” differing from 
those formerly held in the community, 
may serve to reduce “taking-things-for- 
grantedness.” Large-scale immigration 
(with housing pressures, traffic prob- 
lems and so on) may also serve to 
change a community’s ideas by creating 
new needs, or emphasizing old ones, 
and thereby alerting the community to 
ideas for meeting these. 

Immigration from rural areas into 
the urban community, however, may 
also bolster resistance to new ideas by 
reinforcing “rural survivals.” Accord- 
ing to Tomars: ¢ 

A survival may be roughly defined as 
any practice or belief which was fairly 
well adapted to formerly existing condi- 
tions but is retained under changed con- 
ditions to which it is no longer well 
adapted, and where other and more effi- 
cient adaptations are possible. 

Any society which has shifted so rap- 
idly from rural to urban, as our Ameri- 
can society has, must then be regarded 
as a mixture of rural and urban prac- 
tices. . . . A very large part of our cul- 


ture must be considered as composed of 
rural survivals. 


Thus vertical mobility and immigra- 
tion bring about changes in the poten- 
tial audience of mass media—back- 
ground changes in felt needs, beliefs 
and frames of reference. 


MASS MEDIA 

Our knowledge of the direct effects 
of mass media obviously is far from 
adequate. But recent studies have indi- 
cated that these channels are not so ef- 


* Adolf S. Tomars, “Rural Survivals in Ameri- 
can Life,” Rural Sociology, Vol. 8 (December 
1943), p. 379. 
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fective in direct, mass distribution of 
“serious” public ideas as was once sup- 


posed. 

Perhaps the most concise summary 
of current knowledge in this area is that 
by Schramm and White: * 


We know ... that the motion pic- 
ture audience is predominantly young, 
that book reading drops off with age, 
and that magazine reading seems to 
come to a peak earlier than reading of 
public affairs news or editorials. . . . 

We have reason to suspect that older 
persons are more likely than younger 
persons to prefer newspaper over radio 
as a source of news... . 

The supposition would be. . . that 
less educated groups use all mass com- 
munications more generally for enter- 
tainment and sensation, less generally 
for information and opinion. The fur- 
ther supposition would be that less edu- 
cated groups form their political and 
social opinions on a narrower base of 
current information. .. . 


Increasing complexity of the com- 
munity and larger society, combined 


with improved facilities for collecting 
and presenting news, may actually tend 
to reduce the effectiveness of the mass 
media in so far as news and public 
ideas are concerned. Lazarsfeld and 
Merton speculate: ® 


Exposure to this flood of information 
may serve to narcotize rather than to 
energize the average reader or listener. 
As an increasing meed of time is de- 
voted to reading and listening, a de- 
creasing share is available for organized 
action. 


Even if this proves to be true, how- 
ever, the effect is not the same for all 
members of the community. Those in 
the upper economic strata would seem 


® Wilbur Schramm and David M. White, “Age, 
Education, Economic Status: Factors in Newspa- 
per Reading,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, XXVI 
(June 1949), pp. 155-7. 

*Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Robert K. Merton, 
“Mass Communication, Popular Taste and Organ- 
ized Social Action,” The Communication of Ideas, 
edited by Lyman Bryson (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1948), p. 105. 


to be in more favorable positions for 
absorbing this flood, since they have 
more labor- and time-saving gadgets, 
and since their positions often encour- 
aged “keeping informed” as a practical 
business proposition.” Social pressures 
on leisure time tend, perhaps, to ease 
with advancing age, thereby giving old- 
er age groups (within limits) more 
time for serious use of the mass media. 

Higher education strata might also 
be expected to have—or to be aware of 
—more needs, hence to pay greater at- 
tention to the more serious content. 
Schramm and White concluded tenta- 
tively, on the basis of a study of a Mid- 
western city,® that 


In general, the amount of news read- 
ing tends to increase with age, with edu-: 
cation, and with economic status. News 
reading increases very rapidly through 
the teens, reaches a peak somewhere be- 
tween the ages of 30 and 50, and there- 
after drops off slightly. High school 
educated persons read markedly more 
news in the paper than grade school 
educated persons, and college educated 
persons read a little more than high 
school educated persons. . . . 

Reading of public affairs and edito- 
rials increases with age, with education, 
and with higher economic status. 


In so far as the mass media are effec- 
tive in conveying public ideas to mass 
audiences, then, that effectiveness ap- 
parently is more indirect than direct. 
But the mass media seem to be relative- 
ly effective in creating needs or desires 
of a private nature among mass audi- 
ences. Advertising, particularly, and ad- 
vice and entertainment articles in mag- 
azines and newspapers appear to create 


™Max Weber, Essays in Sociology, translated 
by Hans Gerth and C. W. Mills (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1946), writes: ‘Business 
management throughout rests on increasing preci- 
sion, steadiness, and, above all, the speed of 
operations. This, in turn, is determined by the 
peculiar nature of the modern means of commu- 
nication, including, among other things, the news 
service of the press.” (p. 215). 

* Op. cit., pp. 150-2. 
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fairly intense needs which can be satis- 
fied only by possession of faddish man- 
nerisms, gadgets or articles incorpor- 
ating the latest fashions or features. 

To the extent that these private ideas 
set the stage for later changes in public 
ideas, the mass media seem to be quite 
effective in stimulating the new, par- 
ticularly because these media are strong 
links with the outside society. The 
Lynds found, for example, that® 


Sex is one of the things Middletown 
has long been taught to fear. Its institu- 
tions—with the important exceptions of 
the movies and some of the periodicals 
it reads, both imported from the outside 
culture—operate to keep the subject out 
of sight and out of mind as much as 
possible. ... 

The presence of more syndicated ma- 
terial in Middletown’s papers is working 
further—hand in hand with movies, ra- 
dio, nation-wide fashion services, auto- 
mobile mobility, imported standards in 
education, Federal-sponsored relief poli- 
cies, and many other aspects of its cul- 
ture—to make Middletown identify it- 
self with the wider America that sur- 
rounds it. 


And Rowland concluded?® that 


Radio is important to young people 
because it affords a panorama of many 
of the social roles which they must mas- 
ter as a part of the process of growing 
up. Adolescent girls are keenly interest- 
ed in soap operas because these pro- 
grams provide them with a good many 
clues about adult feminine roles. 


Thus it appears that the effects of 
mass media, so far as public ideas are 
concerned, are mainly (a) direct ef- 
fects on the wealthier, better-educated 
and (excluding the extremes) older 
segments of the community population, 
and (b) indirect effects on the “mass” 


* Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd, Mid- 
dletown in Transition (New York: Harcourt 
Brace and Co., 1937), pp. 169, 378. 

*J. H. Rowland, “A Socio! 


American Life,” University of Pittsburgh 
Vol. 44: No. 6 (April 10, 1948), p. 7. 


population, stemming from latent con- 
sequences of private ideas. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND INTERPERSONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Social organizations which tend to 
band together individuals with common 
needs appear to be important channels 
for the flow of ideas. As Krech and 
Crutchfield point out: +* 


» + » Many groups are joined by peo- 
ple as a result of a free choice among a 
field of similar groups. . . . People 
may join any one of these groups for 
the same purposes, to achieve power, to 
express dominance, to sell insurance— 
but the reasons any specific club is 
picked are frequently because the belief 
systems of the chosen club are more 
nearly congruent with the beliefs of the 
individual. Thus there is a selective fac- 
tor which is operative to ensure a com- 
mon set of beliefs among diverse mem- 
bers of a group. 


The voluntary association provides 
opportunity, in effect, for division of 
labor in seeking solutions to felt needs, 
through committees and so on. It there- 
by makes available a greater amount of 
information and more varied ideas than 
the isolated individual could develop 
with his limited means. 


Obviously there are limits to this gen- 
eralization. Probably most associations 
serve to meet the needs of their more 
influential members more adequately 
than of the rank and file. And the fact 
that individuals sometimes belong to 
two or more associations with conflict- 
ing values or goals tends to weaken the 
influence of the association. 

But within limits it seems certain that 
associations tend to reinforce needs, 
that these needs tend to be common for 
most members, and that the association 
may function to collect need-satisfying 
ideas for its members. 


4 Op. cit., p. 387. 
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Warner and Lunt found’? that Yan- 
kee City was tied to other communities 
“by associations such as the mayors’ 
club, school superintendent associations, 
and local lodges which belong to larger 
intercity organizations.” Where the lo- 
cal association has counterparts in oth- 
er communities and is formally linked 
to these (through trade associations, 
councils and so on), specialized media 
for the collection of ideas and tech- 
niques often are provided. When a need 
common to several local units has been 
met by innovation in one community, 
the idea may be carried rapidly into 
other communities by bulletins, newslet- 
ters, magazines, clippings and personal 
letters. Often these serve mainly to re- 
produce and channel information which 
first appeared in local mass media. 

The bulletins, letters and other spe- 
cialized media which help to bind to- 
gether parallel associations in various 
communities may be reinforced by such 
interpersonal relationships as personal 
visits of travelling secretaries, or con- 
tacts at conventions and conferences. 
Informal visits may add to this, as when 
a “visiting fireman” passing through 
town on a vacation or on business stops 
off to “talk shop.” The role of the trav- 
elling salesman or delivery man in 
spreading ideas, facts and beliefs, and 
in reinforcing opinions, might be re- 
vealing if known. 

The influence of interpersonal rela- 
tionships in linking the community with 
other communities probably is rather 
slow under most conditions, although 
the rapid spread of rumor during pe- 
riods of tension indicates that this chan- 
nel can be rapid as well as important. 

Within the community various asso- 
ciations are linked through interper- 


12 'W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The So- 
cial Life of a Modern Community (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1941), pp. 114-5. 


sonal relations as well as through other 
associations and agencies. In Yankee 
City * 


Most associations are themselves in- 
terconnected. These affiliations with 
other groups are so extensive that the 
individual need only be a member of 
one of the many associations to be 
brought more or less intimately into 
contact with members of those organi- 
zations which cross-cut the entire com- 
munity. The association thus acts as one 
of the foremost mechanisms of integra- 
tion in Yankee City society. 


Some of these cross-cutting associa- 
tions and agencies (community coun- 
cils, chambers of commerce and so on) 
have the express purpose of coordinat- 
ing ideas meaningful to related groups. 


PRESTIGE AND LEADERSHIP 


Interpersonal relationships apparent- 
ly work in two directions in this process 
of collecting and disseminating ideas 
for the community. In studying “influ- 
entials” in Rovere, Merton found two 
polar types—the “localite” and the 
“cosmopolitan,” distinguished not by 
the geographical extent of their influ- 


ence but by their orientation toward 
Rovere.'¢ 


The localite largely confines his in- 
terests to this community. Rovere is ¢s- 
sentially his world . . . contrariwise 
with the cosmopolitan type. He has 
some interest in Rovere and must of 
course maintain a minimum of relations 
within the community since he, too, ex- 
erts influence there. But he is also ori- 
ented significantly to the world outside 
Rovere, and regards himself as an in- 
tegral part of that world... . 


Cosmopolitans are concerned with as- 
sociations primarily because of the ac- 
tivities of these organizations. They are 
means for extending or exhibiting their 
skills and knowledge. Locals are inter- 
ested in associations not for their activi- 


13 Warner and Lunt, ibid., p. 301. 
14 Communications Research 1948-1949, op. cit., 
pp. 189-90; 197, 201. 
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ties, but because these provide a means 
for extending personal relationships. . . . 

It appears that the cosmopolitan in- 
fluential has a following because he 
knows; the local influential because he 
understands. The one is sought out for 
his specialized skills and experience; the 
other, for his intimate appreciation of 
intangible but affectively significant de- 
tails. 


The presence of both types of influ- 
ential in a given association, tied to- 
gether by a particular overall goal or 
interest, would seem to be important 
for the flow of new ideas in the associ- 
ation and out into the larger commu- 
nity. The cosmopolitan, theoretically, 
functions to pull pertinent ideas into 
the association, and the localite func- 
tions to disseminate them. 

This is not to suggest that the spread 
of ideas through an association is sim- 
ply a matter of their being introduced 
by the leadership. The intake of ideas 
is inhibited to some extent by the fact 
that the leader is dependent upon his 
followers. As Hiller observes: +5 

The person having prestige is ascen- 
dant because others believe in his un- 
usual qualities, merit, power, wisdom, 
sanctity, leadership, prophetic vision, 
etc. If these views are widely accepted, 
he has power over others to like degree; 
and this success confirms the belief in 
his qualities. He is thus accepted as a 
leader of a social movement in the di- 
rection set by his admirers. 

The hero . . . must fit into the valu- 
ations of his admirers, and adjust his 
bearing to command admiration and 
appeal to the interests and points of 
view of potential followers. . . . Thus 
the hero is not an accident but rather 
an exponent of the run of ideas and 
standards of his followers. 

It appears that influentials in the 
community who have access to new 
ideas can turn these ideas over to the 
community only at the times and in the 


“EE, T. Hiller, Social Relations and Structures 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947), p. 111. 


contexts acceptable to the community— 
only as community members recognize 
needs which the new ideas may fit. This 
suggests that the infiuential accom- 
plishes most when he can introduce the 
idea to a specific association, where it 
is available to those who already feel 
the need. 


If ideas attract attention only when 
they appear to meet felt needs and are 
accepted only by those who feel the 
needs, it seems that certain liberal or 
“radical” individuals and groups per- 
form functions that are seldom recog- 
nized but important for the community. 
An idea that appears ahead of its time 
—that is, before the community feels 
the need for it—must be stored in the 
“social memory” until the need for it 
becomes apparent; the liberal may 
function as a social “memorizer,” accu- 
mulating ideas and plans so that they 
are available to the community when 
wanted. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CHANGE 


It is in the field of environmental 
change that the influence of changing 
private ideas becomes a spur ‘to the ac- 
ceptance of new public ideas. Private 
ideas about standards of living in Mid- 
dletown added up, as they changed, to 
important differences in the institution 
of the family, and thus to alterations in 
community organization for recreation, 
child welfare and related activities. The 
Lynds write: ** 

One of the most strongly rooted of 
Middletown’s values is that concerning 
the goodness of a wife’s being a home- 
maker. ... At every point this value 
is buttressed against change. The thing 
that is changing it most is not changes 
from within its own coherently knit 
ideologies—not changes in awareness of 
women’s individual differences, capaci- 
ties, and propensities, not changes in 


4 Op. cit., p. 181. 
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the conceptions as to what “home” 

means or what the role of a “wife” or 

“mother” is—but the pressure from 

without of a culturally stimulated rising 

psychological standard of living. 

In responding to the latter, wives are 
incidentally changing significantly the 
pattern of “marriage,” “family life,” 
“wife,” and “mother” in Middletown. 
Public or private ideas which meet 

felt needs, and are therefore accepted 
and incorporated, may carry with them 
unintended and unforeseen consequen- 
ces which create new needs in other 
areas of community life; thus they 
bring about the ultimate acceptance of 
new ideas which otherwise would have 
been rejected. 

The stress caused by these latent con- 
sequences sometimes leads to new asso- 
ciations and to new leadership patterns. 
Occasionally it may also lead to greater 
use of the “serious” portions of the 
mass media, as the depression in the 
°30s apparently resulted in a wider and 
more intense demand for coverage of 
economic news. 

Obviously such environmental 
changes are not felt equally by all mem- 
bers of the community, just as new 
ideas for meeting the needs arising 
from such changes are not equally 
available to all. But the Lynds con- 
cluded?" that 


. in tabooed matters of this (sex) ~ 


sort even slight shifts, or shifts involv- 
ing only a portion of the population, 
may have marked repercussions upon 
the degree of acceptance of formal adult 
standards by the young. ... In the 
presence of such rigorous tenacity to 
the “old, tried ways” by part of the 
population, the range of sanctioned 
choices confronting Middletown youth 
is wider, the definition of the one “right 
way” less clear... . 

The cumulating rapidity of recent so- 
cial change, including every section of 
living from industry and business to re- 


™ [bid., pp. 174-5, 168 (footnote). 
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ligion, education, recreation, sex and 
family life, is'widening in something re- 
sembling a geometric ratio the gap be- 
tween the things that were “right” yes- 
terday and those that make sense to the 
new generation of today. 


Thus new ideas available to the 
younger members of a community may 
become community ideas as that age 
group takes over control and power. 
New ideas may gain a foothold in the 
community either by coming to the at- 
tention of those who hold positions of 
power and leadership, or by coming to 
the attention of those who will hold 
such positions in the future. 


CONCLUSION 


Before attempting to weave this ma- 
terial into some sort of pattern, it may 
be well to summarize briefly the sug- 
gested functioning of each of the chan- 
nels discussed above: 

Mass media (a) are relatively im- 
portant in bringing new private ideas 
directly into the community, (b) have 
greater influence on private ideas 
among lower socio-economic strata and 
lower age groups than among upper, 
(c) to a limited extent are direct bear- 
ers of public ideas, (d) convey public 
ideas more effectively to the higher 
socio-economic and age strata than to 
the lower, and (e) under stress condi- 
tions, become important in the spread- 
ing of public ideas already in the com- 
munity. 

Associations (a) direct and reinforce 
needs in one direction for members, 
(b) collect and interpret ideas to meet 
those needs for members, (c) tend to 
share ideas with the larger community, 
and (d) tend to store ideas until the 
community feels a need for them. 

Interpersonal relationships (a) if un- 
organized or non-associational, strength- 
en and distribute personal, private 
ideas, (b) if associational, link the as- 
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sociation with the outside culture, (c) 
if associational, link the association 
with other community associations, and 
(d) if associational, link the associa- 
tion with the larger community. 


Prestige and leadership (a) select 
ideas that fit existing needs of follow- 
ers, (b) interpret ideas in terms of lo- 
cal felt needs, and (c) co-ordinate 
ideas with power. 


Environmental changes (a) force 
changes in public ideas through changes 
in private ideas, (b) change strongly 
entrenched public ideas by indirect at- 
tack—through unforeseen consequen- 
ces, (c) lead to differences in needs felt 
by different age and socio-economic 
groups, and (d) lead to new associa- 
tions and leadership patterns. 


The general process appears to be 
that new public ideas tend to enter the 
community through the upper socio- 
economic and age strata, while old 
ideas, old values, mores, and (in the 
urban community) rural survivals tend 
to be reinforced in the lower socio-eco- 
nomic and age strata. 


But any specific idea, either public or 
private, may first gain attention not at 
the “top” but at a point well down the 
scale—depending on the needs and in- 
terests of the individuals, on one hand, 
and their exposure to the idea at the 
opportune time, on the other. 


At whatever point the idea lights, it 
may: 

1. Wither away, if the individuals 
are social isolates. 

2. Spread a short distance through 
interpersonal relationships, if the indi- 


viduals have little prestige and weak 
associational relations. 


3. Fan out along age lines, along 
socio-economic lines, or “diagonally,” 
depending on the associational ties of 


the perceiving individuals. The distance 
will vary with their prestige and power, 
and with the strength of the need felt 
by their groups. 

As the idea fans out, it may attract 
the attention of other individuals and 
associations, who see it either as a 
promise or a threat. When it appears as 
a threat, it becomes a public issue with 
public forming on two or more 
“sides.” 


The emergence of a public issue from 
this process tends to create or arouse 
need-feelings in other individuals. At 
this point the mass media again be- 
come important as direct channels for 
the spread of the idea. As Goldhamer 
says: 18 


The opportunity to perceive public 
objects without awareness that they are 
objects of public concern is in large 
measure excluded by virtue of the im- 
portant role played by mass media in 
providing us with our public objects. 
The very act of communication pro- 
vides us not only with the object but 
also with the knowledge that it is an 
object for others. 


The issue, as it comes more to public 
attention, may give rise to new associa- 
tions and competing leaders. Under 
certain conditions of extreme stress, 
new leaders from outside the normal 
channels may be accepted. 


From the foregoing, it appears that 
this is a divisive process. Offsetting this, 
however, is the fact that usually only 
one issue splits the community along 
given lines at a given time. So long as 
successive public issues develop differ- 
ent publics, the community remains a 
community; but if successive issues find 
the same splits, the community concept 
dissolves and disintegration takes its 
place. 


8 Op. cit., p. 347 (footnote). 














Philadelphia. 





John Dunlap's ‘Packet’ 
And Its Competitors 


BY LAWRENCE W. MURPHY#* 


The struggle for survival among the nation’s earliest dailies is 
outlined for the first time by Professor Murphy, who was granted 
a year’s leave of absence by the University of Illinois in 1948-49 
in order to carry on his study of Dunlap and his rivals in 





@ JOHN DUNLAP OF THE OLD PENN- 
sylvania Packet, which became the 
Pennsylvania Packet and Daily Adver- 
tiser in 1784, lived on competition. In 
his day as an editor he met and pre- 
vailed against seven substantial English- 
language papers in the largest city of 
the American world. 

His “enviable reputation as a jour- 
nalist” probably exceeded the reputa- 
tion of any editor in any city who de- 
voted time to the production of a daily 
paper up to the date of his retirement 
in 1796. How he met a succession of 
papers in his adopted city is of more 
than casual interest, for he set the pace 
of early dailies in many cities after 
1784 and his ideas were carried over 
into dailies of later times. 


Dunlap’s first contests (as noted in 
table) were with papers which had hid- 
den sponsorship—the old (weekly) 
Goddard Chronicle, which took too 
much support from Joseph Galloway 
and Thomas Wharton Sr. (pro-British 
colonials who hid behind Goddard); 
the Ben Towne Evening Post, which 


*The chief source is the files of the several pa- 
pers at various state university libraries and at 


library centers in Philadel} Ww 
phia, Washington and 


$8 


sang the praises of the British while the 
troops of the British occupied Phila- 
delphia; and Eleazer Oswald’s Indepen- 
dent Gazetteer, which was begun late 
in the war period as a minor publica- 
tion of the city and which took over the 
daily field for the “competition” when 
Towne dropped out. 

Oswald, the Gazetteer’s editor, never 
made clear just how much support he 
took from William Goddard (with 
whom he had entered upon a 15-year 
partnership), nor yet how much he 
used certain resources left him by the 
General Charles Lee who refused to 
take orders from George Washington, 
but he engaged in daily paper competi- 
tion with Dunlap for four years (1786- 
90). At the end of the competition, he 
retired from daily publication and 
made his paper a weekly farm journal. 

Late in 1788, after the Constitution 
had been adopted, Andrew Brown ¢s- 
tablished his Federal Gazette as an aft- 
ernoon daily. This did not at once lead 
to pronounced activity on the part of 
Dunlap because he then had Oswald’s 
morning or “all-day” paper to deal 
with, but the Federal Gazette came in 
for special attention at a later date. 
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Oswald yielded the morning field in 
1790. Late in the same year Benjamin 
Franklin Bache launched his General 
Advertiser (later the Aurora). This pa- 
per continued in the morning field in 
Philadelphia under Bache for eight 
years. It was not a healthy publication; 
it lost money at the rate of $2,000 a 
year; on occasion, Bache even under- 
took to charge members of Congress 
special prices as a way of bringing in 
more money. But hidden sponsorship 
—or failure to pay bills—looked much 
the same to Dunlap. The Bache paper 
was marked for stiff competition. That 
it suffered in the process is attested by 
its consistent losses. It had small pa- 
tronage of any kind. 

Dunlap had tolerance for David 
Claypoole and the afternoon Mail de- 
veloped by Claypoole in 1791. It is not 
unlikely that Dunlap financed Clay- 
poole in setting up the Mail. He al- 
lowed Claypoole to use the Packet of- 
fice for five months in 1791 while 
Claypoole was building up his lists of 
prospects. Eventually, Claypoole got his 
paper under way, meeting the three- 
year-old Federal Gazette (daily) of 
Andrew Brown in the evening field. 

In one sense, the Claypoole Mail 
was Dunlap’s final answer to the Brown 
activity; in another sense Dunlap found 
that he had to compete with both the 
afternoon papers, for he maintained his 
own morning Packet and ran it full 
scale (five columns to the page) during 
the days when the two afternoon papers 
of the moment were active. 

Double competition, incidentally, 
made things difficult for Competitor 
Brown. Dunlap would feature one item 
of news in the morning and Claypoole 
would feature a different item in the 
afternoon. What was left for Mr. 
Brown was a third item, perhaps of 
lesser importance, or repetition of a 


choice made by his competitors. Thus, 
the Federal Gazette was subjected to a 
stiff competition. 

Claypoole ran his afternoon Mail un- 
til the yellow fever epidemic hit Phila- 
delphia in 1793. Quite aside from his 
injuries to Brown, he cut into the Dun- 
lap earnings in subscriptions and ad- 
vertising, because he had a number of 
friends who would have patronized the 
Dunlap plant under other conditions. 
At the moment they patronized Clay- 
poole. 

After the yellow fever period, which 
stopped the separate Dunlap and Clay- 
poole papers for a brief time, the two 
men rejoined forces in the morning 
field and we find the old John Fenno 
Gazette of the United States moving 
into the “vacant” spot in the afternoon 
field. Dunlap and Claypoole, reunited 
in the old morning paper, then had the 
Fenno paper as an extra competitor. 
But the Fenno paper was a favorite of 
Congress and had a degree of support 
equivalent to a subsidy. This put the 
paper in a class by itself. It was the 
government spokesman in a special 
sense; but it was not above competi- 
tion. It had to reach readers and finance 
various enterprises. 

Thus, toward the end of Dunlap’s 
days as a competitor, he had to meet 
three papers every day, the Bache 
Aurora in the morning field, and the 
Andrew Brown Federal Gazette and 
the John Fenno Gazette of the United 
States in the afternoon field. 

His early experience with competi- 
tors led him toward the view that the 
way to deal with certain competitors is 
to drive them out of town. Such tactics 
had some merit in dealing with Whar- 
ton, Galloway, Towne, even Oswald, 
for treatment of such men fell (in part) 
in the class of treatment for the enemy 
in time of war. (Even Goddard was 
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listed among the loyalists of England 
on occasion.) 

In the case of Claypoole, however, 
we find Dunlap absorbing a “competi- 
tor,” removing him from the field by 
making him a partner. In the case of 
Bache, we find Dunlap showing simple 
disagreement on policy, and pursuit of 
Dunlap policy in offering reading mat- 
ter to buyers. The surviving afternoon 
papers of 1794 and 1795, those of 
Brown and Fenno, both had federalist- 
type policies but, to Dunlap, they did 
not seem to be the best papers that 
could be offered to readers. 


Dunlap, from the vantage point of 
an old printer-editor, a man reared in 
poverty, had his own policy. He 
claimed no mandate. All he claimed 
was the right to offer; the people could 
reject his paper if they pleased. He 
made his offering; his competitors made 
their offerings. 

That a paper should be the best 
among its competitors is all that buyers 
have ever asked; judged by this stand- 
ard there is much to tell in the story of 
early dailies. 

Take, for example, John Dunlap’s 
Packet. 





THE "BEST PAPER" IN PHILADELPHIA, 1771-96 


Dunlap's "Packet" (Advertiser) 


Dunlap’s Competitors in Brief 





1771 


with subscribers as a basic policy. 


Weekly Packet continued in publica- 
tion, gaining strength as its first major 


competitor died. 


Weekly Packet was a favorite with the 
Philadelphia patriot groups; it gave 
buyers more reading matter than the 
tri-weekly rival paper published by 


Towne. 


Dunlap printed Declaration of Inde- 
pendence for Congress as a job order. 
Later, for July 8, he reset it and print- 


ed in the Packet. 


Dunlap launched the Packet on a tri- 
weekly schedule to match the claims 
of Towne. He put the Post at a dis- 
advantage by publishing a better tri- 


weekly. 


Packet was printed twice a week. This 
was still in the war period and rag 


paper was hard to get. 


Packet resumed tri-weekly schedule 


with Claypoole as deputy manager. 


Weekly Pennsylvania Packet and Gen- 
eral Advertiser begun by 24-year-old 
John Dunlap. Paper had extra pages 
each week. It undertook to keep faith 


Pennsylvania Chronicle was the first 
major competitor. William Goddard 
was the publisher; Towne one of the 
printers. The Journal and the Gazette 
were the other weeklies of Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania Chronicle expired Febru- 
ary 8. Goddard claimed other interests. 


Ben Towne launched his tri-weekly 
Pennsylvania Evening Post, Competitor 
No. 2. It was a small, irregular sheet. 
Three issues a week failed to match the 
content of the once-a-week Packet. 


Towne printed the Declaration on July 
6 in the Post before it was known in 
detail to the enemy. Towne’s paper had 
one advantage, a two-day span of time 
“to cover.” 


Post dropped back to great irregular- 
ity; it had little readership, little paid 
advertising. When British left Phila- 
delphia, Towne had little support. 


Post appeared occasionally; Towne had 
few rh tte he had few subscribers, 
few advertisers. Readers preferred the 
Packet. 


Post appeared about once a week but 
claimed greater frequency. 
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Packet was still a tri-weekly with a 
four-page, four-column regular edition. 
This year it had competitors of minor 
frequency. It stressed news of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Packet continued as a tri-weekly. With 
large pages, it printed more material. 


Packet, renamed, became a daily, 
(September 21), thereby meeting 
Towne once more on frequency 
claims. Paper retained its page size 
and stressed news. 


Packet continued as a daily after a 
long “monopoly” period in a one-daily 
town. 


Packet was first to print the Constitu- 
tion; Dunlap gave it to the public be- 
fore the national Congress (then in 
New York) had judged the document. 
Dunlap favored “rights” for individ- 
uals and asserted them; he simply 
placed the Constitution first. 


Packet was still a morning daily, fa- 
vored by the public; it celebrated adop- 
tion of the Constitution; made a record 
by getting and printing news of state 
adoption ahead of rivals. This year 
saw three dailies in Philadelphia—two 
morning and one afternoon. 


Packet faced a competitor both morn- 
ing and evening but forced the morn- 
ing paper to suspend early in the year. 
Late in the year Philadelphia again 
had two morning dailies. 


Packet stayed in the morning field, but 
Claypoole left the firm and started an 
afternoon daily against Brown’s Fed- 
eral Gazette. Claypoole called his pa- 
per the daily Mail. In a sense the aft- 
ernoon paper cut in on the Packet but 
it was chiefly directed against Brown. 
Claypoole did not leave the Dunlap 
plant until June 1. 


Post continued in a weakened condi- 
tion; Eleazer Oswald started his Inde- 
pendent Gazetteer, Competitor No. 3, 
on a weekly and near-weekly basis. The 
two papers combined gave the Packet 
small concern. 


Towne began calling Post a daily on 
May 30. Oswald paper kept to minor 
frequency. 


Post (at any frequency) lasted one 
month after Packet took field as a 
daily. Oswald paper and others contin- 
ued at minor frequency. 


Independent Gazetteer became a daily, 
cutting size from four columns to three; 
a four-page daily. 


Independent Gazetteer gave no support 
of importance to the Constitution; later 
Oswald championed the Bill of Rights 
(he was in “bad standing” when the 
Constitution was ratified by Pennsyl- 
vania and various states). 


A second rival daily appeared in the 
field—the Federal Gazette of Andrew 
Brown. This paper was a tri-weekly for 
a short time, then a daily in the after- 
noon field. It had less news coverage 
than the Dunlap paper, but it prospered 
as an afternoon paper. 


Independent Gazetteer expired as a 
daily and as a major competitor; be- 
came a publicity medium for a farm 
group as a weekly. Bache’s daily, late in 
the year, became Competitor No. 5 in 
this series. His paper was named the 
General Advertiser (later Aurora). 
Bache took a stand against Washington. 


Presence of the Claypoole daily Mail in 
this year gave the Packet its sixth sub- 
stantial competitor. The city then had 
four dailies, two in the morning and 
two in the afternoon. The built up area 
of the city had doubled by this time, 
but Brown and Dunlap both suffered 
from the competition of the Mail. The 
Bache paper did not have much to lose. 
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1793 Claypoole discontinued the Mail and 


returned to the Dunlap firm, leaving 
the afternoon field to Brown and 
Fenno. 


Packet, under the name Dunlap and 
Claypoole’s American Daily Advertis- 
er, stood by the federal government. 
(In this year, Dunlap led the volun- 
teer Philadelphia cavalry in putting 
down a minor rebellion against Feder- 
alist-sponsored taxes.) 


Packet was continued as a daily and 
offered the public improved reporting 
of national government through Joseph 
Gales Sr. and others. At the end of 
this year Dunlap sold the paper to 
Claypoole and retired. Dunlap, at 50, 
left the paper before Washington left 
the presidency and before the election 
of John Adams to succeed him. As a 
retired worker in the new country he 
took the title of Gentleman. 


Fenno launched the Gazette of the 
United States as a daily, replacing Clay- 
poole’s paper in the afternoon field. 


Fenno’s Gazette of the United States, 
as a daily, became Competitor No. 7. 
It was committed to Hamiltonian prin- 
ciples; used them in judging news val- 
ues. Bache began calling his paper the 
Aurora. The first French language 
daily, Courrier Francais, cut in on the 
Bache following. 


A second French language daily ap- 
peared in Philadelphia this year, Cour- 
rier de la France et des Colonies. The 
foreign-language papers operated dur- 
ing the year but they had small effect 
on the English language papers. Phila- 
delphia maintained four English-lan- 
guage dailies throughout the year, two 
in the morning, two in the evening. 
Three of the four were pro-government 
on most questions (on an all-the-people 
basis before party lines were drawn in 
John Adams‘ time). 
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“The profession of journalism is every day becoming of greater impor- 
tance in society, and on the conduct of its individual members depends its 
usefulness and its dignity. The journals of the civilized world have had a 
great power for good or evil. . . . 

“The value of all literature is in the truth which it embodies. The journal 
therefore which is not characterized by exact and careful regard to truth, 
both in matters of fact and of opinion, is an unqualified injury to society. 
The journal which chooses to subordinate truth to partisanship or money- 
making will act on the maxim attributed to a distinguished New York 
publisher, that he printed a paper ‘to be read, not to be believed.’ A sensa- 
tion, if not created by the truth, is an imposition and fraud upon the pub- 
lic, and a prolific source of injury to public morals. A man has no right to 
live by literature which its authors do not believe to embody essential 
truth, whether it be history, satire, humor, or argument.”—From Toledo 


(O.) Weekly Blade, Dec. 23, 1869; uncovered by William H. Taft of 
Memphis State College. 














H. G. Wells: 


Literary Journalist 


BY RICHARD H. COSTA 


Wells believed that the novel, as well as the newspaper and the 
periodical, should be a journalistic medium. This article deals 
with the difficulties he encountered in carrying out this idea. 
Mr. Costa is director of public relations and instructor in jour- 
nalism at the Utica (N. Y.) College of Syracuse University. 





WV A THIRD OF A CENTURY AGO, FOL- 
lowing the publication of a thinly-dis- 
guised parody of Henry James called 
Boon (1915), H. G. Wells wrote a let- 
ter of apology to his older contempo- 
rary. In it he called Boon a “wastepaper 
basket” but tried to justify the position 
he took in the book, which was that 
novels are not exclusively art forms and 
novelists not artists of a very special and 
exalted type. Novels, he argued, could 
—like pamphlets and journalistic tracts 
—be used as helps to conduct, and nov- 
elists could use life as raw material for 
developing schemes for altering life. 

Wells makes this remarkable admis- 
sion to James: “J would rather be called 
a journalist than an artist. . . .”* 

H. G. Wells’s literary life presents the 
rare spectacle of a writer making the 
complete cycle from artist to pamphlet- 
' eer. His early novels—those written up 
to 1910—were created out of life as it 
was, with no intent to alter it. He drew 
comparison with Dickens in his ability 
to create character freshly and engag- 
ingly. 

However, following the trail blazed in 
the theatre by George Bernard Shaw, 


1 Sidney Dark, An Outline of Wells (New York: 
Putnam, 1922), p. 121. 
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he could not be satisfied unless his 
characters stood for the multitudinous 
conflicts he saw seething in the world 
about him. After 1910 his characters 
began more and more to speak in 
Wellsian terms. They incited change 
and argued back and forth on every 
subject under the sun. As mouthpiece 
for their creator, they reflected the dis- 
content and searching of the man 
whom Anatole France once called the 
greatest intellectual force in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

Wells liked the direct methods of the 
journalist. But since he did not write in 
a conventional journalistic medium, he 
encountered difficulties in trying to 
write purposively while pledging at least 
token allegiance to non-doctrinaire art. 
For more than 30 years he sought to 
bring a new dimension to the novel of 
contemporary history; to use in his 
books such standard journalistic de- 
vices as reporting and interviewing. Be- 
ginning with Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through (1916) and ending with You 
Can’t Be Too Careful (1942), all the 
novels show structural evidences of this 
preoccupation. 

“All these journalistic novels are 
manipulated,” according to Prof. Wil- 
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bur L. Cross, “by groups of interlocu- 
tors, among whom is invariably Wells 
himself under another name, to play the 
leading role—at liberty also, when the 
discussion favors it, to jump in and out 
of the mind of any of the disputants.”* 


Wells is the star reporter of his day. 
He plans carefully his interviews, mak- 
ing certain the subjects say the right 
things and personally maneuvering 
throughout. Like many press confer- 
ences, these Wellsian interviews are 
“staged.” 


A common device is to make at least 
one of the main characters a famous 
writer, lecturer, scientist or teacher. It 
becomes second-nature, therefore, for 
such a protagonist to deal in page after 
page of explicit monologue or dialogue 
with the issues of the day. 

So in The World of William Clissold 
(1926), it is Clissold, a famous author, 
who as mouthpiece for H. G. Wells 
leads the talk. Through him, the jour- 
nalist Wells re-states and re-examines 
most of the social questions that have 
troubled him in his previous novels and 
essays. 

This novel employs a practice, gener- 
ally thought at that time to be indigen- 
ously journalistic, of identifying con- 
temporaries by actual name and taking 
bold and frequent slaps at them. 

No clear idea of the devices can be 
gotten without a dissection of those 
novels most illustrative of journalism 
turned to fiction. Mr. Britling Sees It 
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Through and Babes in the Darkling © 


Wood (1940) are essentially journal- 
ism. They chronicle England during 
two world wars. They bring in contem- 
porary names. They depict, with the 
vividness of a newspaper headline, the 
happening of major world events. Most 


? Wilbur L. Cross, Four Contemporary Novel- 
- (New York: The MacMillan Co., 1930), p- 
183. 
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of all, they illustrate better than any 
other novels H. G. Wells, the reporter 
and interviewer—H. G. Wells, literary 
journalist. 

Most critics agree that Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through is one of the invalu- 
able documents of World War I. Equal- 
ly important is its significance in the 
molding of the journalist. 

In Mr. Britling, Wells’s interest in 
character—backwash from an earlier 
period—often shines through the near- 
opaqueness of dogma. Despite its 
weight of idealogical content, there is 
often established a firm foundation of 
characterization. 


WV? ONE FINDS MR. BRITLING, BESIDES 
debating constantly the possibilities of 
Home Rule in Ireland or the folly of 
the suffragettes in Britain, reacting nat- 
urally and often humorously to the de- 
mands of driving a motor vehicle or 
scoring in a close game of cricket. 

By 1916 these are only engaging di- 
gressions with Wells. With the writing 
of Mr. Britling, he indicates his trends 
for the future: fewer and fewer mem- 
orable characters; more and more ideas 
and theories. It was Wells’s clarion call 
that the indirect, symbolic methods of 
the artist could not serve his purposes. 
It was almost the first of a stream of 
idea-novels that were to flow from his 
pen from 1916 to 1940 at the rate of 
about one a year. 

More than in any other novel he had 
written till then, Wells in Mr. Britling 
creates the impression of the journal, 
the record, the document. Much of it 
reads like a book of current history. 
The references to living personalities— 
Lloyd George, the Kaiser, Winston 
Churchill, Bernard Shaw and a host of 
others—contribute to this atmosphere. 

Wells, too, frequently interrupts his 
narrative to write what is little different 
from a vividly written news story or 
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interpretative editorial on a significant 
incident. This “news flash” announcing 
the shootings at Sarajevo which were a 
prelude to World War I, for example: 


And indeed at the very moment when 
Mr. Britling was saying these words, in 
Sarajevo in Bosnia, where the hour was 
somewhat later, men whispered together, 
and one held nervously to a black par- 
cel that had been given him and nodded 
as they repeated his instructions, a 
black parcel with certain unstable chem- 
icals and a curious arrangement of de- 
tonators therein, a black parcel des- 
tined ultimately to shatter nearly every 
landmark of Mr. Britling’s cosmogony. 

3 


It is as if Wells, while keeping before 
the reader Britling’s fictional life, also 
spreads out in front of his eyes the 
daily newspaper Britling is reading. 
The placing of Mr. Britling’s life 
against a backdrop of historical events 
that were leading inexorably to world 
war is what gives the book its great 
value as a historic record. 

The journalist in Wells is clearly ap- 
parent from the outset of the novel. 

Wells employs a Mr. Direck, an 
American on his first visit to Britain, to 
report the impressions of an outsider— 
impressions of an unenterprising, slug- 
gish, prosperous and comfortable Eng- 
land on the brink of disaster. Direck is 
almost literally a reporter and England 
seen through his eyes reads much like 
the dispatches a correspondent would 
cable back to the United States. Per- 
haps that is why Mr. Britling was such 
an immense financial success in this 
country. Wells says the book earned 
him 20,000 pounds in America alone.‘ 

What Direck does early in the novel 
and what Britling takes over later is the 


*H. G. Wells, Mr. Britling Sees It Through 
(New York: The MacMillan Co., 1916), p. 48. 

* This declaration is made by Wells in his auto- 
biography, Experiment in Autobiography (New 
York: The MacMillan Co., 1934), p. 423. 


reporting of a series of interview-ses- 
sions involving the characters. 


Finally, when all the divergent views 
are stated, Wells steps out of the pages 
of his book as a journalist writing a 
commentary, a summing up of England 
just before the catastrophe. The theme 
of the Wellsian editorial is that intellec- 
tuals like Mr. Britling clearly reflected 
the state of mind of England in the 
summer of 1914 by their mighty con- 
cern about the conflict in Ireland and 
deliberate dismissal of the possibility of 
a war with Germany. 


Could not the following section of 
that editorial, found in this novel, just 
as well be run as a dispatch or signed 
column in the New York Times or any 
newsmagazine? 


The armament of Germany, the hos- 
tility of Germany, the consistent asser- 
tion of Germany, the world-wide clash 
of British and German interests, had 
been facts in the consciousness of Eng- 
lishmen for more than a quarter of a 
century. A whole generation had been 
born and brought up in the threat of 
this German war. A threat that goes on 
for too long ceases to have the effect of 
a threat, and this over-hanging possibil- 
ity had become a fixed and scarcely 
disturbing feature of the British situa- 
ation. . . . It stimulated a small and 
not very influential section of the press 
to a series of reminders that bored Mr. 
Britling acutely, it was the excuse for 
an agitation that made national service 
ridiculous, and quite subconsciously it 
affected his attitude to a hundred 
things. For example, it was a factor in 
his very keen indignation at the Tory 
levity in Ireland, in his distrust with 
many things that irritated or estranged 
Indian feeling. It bored him; there it 
was, a danger, and there was no deny- 
ing it, and yet he believed firmly that it 
was a mine that would never be fired, 
an avalanche that would never fall. 

5 


- H. G. Wells, Mr. Britling Sees It Through, p. 
125. 
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On the eve of World War II, Wells 
tried to repeat the success of Mr. Brit- 
ling with a novel titled Babes in the 
Darkling Wood. Then in his 75th year, 
he was embittered at a world that had 
failed to heed his counsels of perfection. 
His faith in the ultimate triumph of 
reason and common sense had frayed. 
With his keen, organized intelligence, 
he had watched the world “muddle” (a 
favorite Wellsian term) along with its 
half successes, its compromises, its iner- 
tia of comfort or misery. He had 
watched with stern vigilance the world 
move farther from the one active order 
he had always envisaged. By 1940, with 
most of the world already at war, he 
was not so sure of the inevitability of 
his world state, his universal citizenry. 


> BY THIS TIME, WELLS WAS NO 
longer artist-journalist. He was pure 
journalist and as such wanted in as di- 
rect a medium as possible to chronicle 
the wrong path he was certain the 
world was following. For his tract of 
over-all indictment, Wells chose what 
he calls the “dialogue novel.” 

Stripped of its flimsy framework of 
plot, the book strongly tends in the di- 
rection of pure reporting and lightly 
diluted interview technique. Babes in 
the Darkling Wood is actually little dif- 
ferent from the mass of war journals 
and correspondents’ memoirs, “made” 
and “compiled” books that flooded the 
markets during the war years. It is, in 
the words of F. T. Marsh, “a potpourri 
of ideas in the form of notes, rough 
drafts, thinking one’s way out loud, pre- 
sented through mouthpieces all talking 
more or less alike in dialogues or long 
monologues.” ® 

In his previous and more successful 
tract novels, a more precise H. G. 
Wells—a journalistic specialist—had 


*F, T. Marsh, a review in Books, Oct. 6, 1940, 
p. 4. 


made the flow of ideas eddy about one 
subject—as, for example, sex in Ann 
Veronica (1909), education in Joan 
and Peter (1918), and the impact of 
war on a segment of society he knew in 
Mr. Britling. In this book the reporter 
Wells has taken many subjects—educa- 
tion, sex, religion, schools of psychol- 
ogy, communism, etc.—and contrived 
situations in which “experts” in these 
fields are able to expound articulately. 
All the characters talk abundantly 
and well. That is requisite. Like any 
experienced reporter, Wells knows that 
interpretative material, if in the form 
of conversation, must be swept clean of 
cloudiness. The reporter, with the op- 
portunity to distill the words originally 
uttered under the press of time, can 
turn forth a bright, new product con- 
taining the soul of the talk burnished by 
his expert hand to a crystal clearness. 
Thus the mouthpieces in this book 
speak more clearly than they would in 
the artistic novel. For this reason among 
others, the unmistakable ring of reality 
found in great novels is muted entirely. 
Wells, however, is no more interest- 
ed in writing a great book than were 
any of the war correspondents who 
turned out hastily written war journals. 
Clifton Fadiman was strongly aware of 
this aspect of Wells when he wrote the 
following after Wells’s death: 


It has been said justly that most of 
Wells dates. But it has not been ade- 
quately stressed that Wells himself knew 
that his life-work was bound to date, 
that, in a sense, he intended it to date. 
Once he had taught us to take what he 
said for granted, he was finished. His 
aim was to make us aware of our time 
—its perils and its promises. That ac- 
complished, we were no longer very 
much aware of Wells himself. We lived 
by ingesting his ideas. Once ingested, 
they had fulfilled their function and be- 
come outmoded. They had helped to 
make us contemporary. In so far as they 
date, we do not. 
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Thus, Wells’s view of his career was 
Shavian. He thought of himself not as 
an artist whose job was to express a 
special view of the world, but rather as 
the temporary dwelling-place of a force. 
This force he proposed to use up, as ef- 
ficiently, as completely as possible, be- 
fore being thrown on the scrapheap.’ 


Babes in the Darkling Wood has just 
such a purpose; it was written to fill a 
temporary need for a clear interpreta- 
tion of a temporary situation. It is a 
sprawling editorial which Wells wrote 
to deal with a situation he, as a report- 
ing observer, found in 1940. A reporter 
in the Britain of that year could hardly 
have devised a more favorable assem- 
blage of personalities for a modern 
symposium than Wells collected for his 
fictional use. 

The difficulties encountered in this 
sort of writing are well-nigh insur- 
mountable. For his purposes, Wells 
cannot approach a flow-of-conscious- 
ness technique and render an exact du- 
plication of what the characters would 
say in real life. As a journalist, he 
knows that people know what they 
mean much better than they say it and 
that the most thoughtless thing a re- 
porter can do to a speaker or lecturer 
is to report him verbatim. 

Just as acute as Wells’s problem of 
rendering conversation as clear as his 
purpose demands is the need to find sit- 
uations where such talk is not out of 
place. Wells had to contrive situations 
that made his characters talk as plaus- 
ibly as possible, keeping rigorously true 
to their mental characters. 

Plot analysis does not permit the full- 
est understanding of this novel. It is 
best dissected by division into inter- 
views in which characters do not so 
much move about and function as they 
talk incessantly. In the manner of the 

™ Clifton Fadiman, “The Passing of a Prophet,” 


The Saturday Review of Literature, Aug. 31, 
1946, p. 4. 


Socratic Dialogues—for which Wells 
always had the greatest admiration— 
character after character is produced to 
state living views in long interviews 
with an interlocutor. 


V> THE TWO PRINCIPALS—AN INTEL- 
lectual young couple—of Babes in the 
Darkling Wood discuss endlessly in 
pages set between quotation marks the 
need for a mass of human beings to 
shape the world under a single author- 
ity. Then the pair “interview” a free- 
lance journalist, a clergyman, a psycho- 
therapist and finally an omniscient be- 
ing who seems created in the image of 
Wells himself. They are not the hetero- 
geneous group that the artist would em- 
ploy but rather an assiduously selected 
lot—persons equipped to present for- 
mulae and panaceas. 

At many points in the dialogues, 
Wells encountered difficulties experi- 
enced by all journalists who have writ- 
ten interview stories. Oftentimes, in an 
opinion interview particularly, the 
weight and breadth of the ideas ex- 
pressed are such that quotes—or, using 
Wells’s term, “Monologues”—cannot 
carry them adequately. The journalist 
must resort to exposition and narrative 
instead of question and answer. In the 
interview between Gemini Twain, the 
principal character, and the clergyman, 
one finds Wells breaking in to give the 
substance of the argument expositorily: 

And Gemini proceeded to argue, with 
all the confidence and ready fullness of 

a brilliant student fresh from his prepa- 

ration, that the false dichotomy implied 

in the opposition of material and spir- 
itual was being kept alive by the organ- 
ized religions in spite of advancing hu- 
man thought, that it encumbered that 
advance, and this was the chief cause of 


the stupefaction of civilization in the 
present crisis.® 


8H. G. Wells, Babes in the Darkling Wood 
(New York: Alliance Book Corporation, 1940), 
p- 39. 
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When the interview is nearly over, 
Wells makes the Vicar summarize. He 
puts into the clergyman’s mouth the 
words that the newspaper journalist, 
writing his article “straight,” would 
probably work into his lead paragraph. 

Whether a journalist with a thorough 
mastery of interview technique—and, 
like Wells, in closest contact with the 
latest and most penetrating thought of 
his time but, unlike Wells, having no 
experience in producing novels—could 
have written Babes in the Darkling 
Wood is a question impossible to an- 
swer. It is certain, however, that the 
book is a rare example of pure repor- 
torial-interview technique carried to the 
composition of a novel. As a novel, 
then, Wells’s performance may have 
failed. As an example of the journalist 
using his tools to probe a less direct 
medium, there can be no question of its 
value. 

The characters in the book are a 
great deal like the caricatures Max 
Beerbohm used to do of Wells, sketch- 
ing the man with an enormous cranium 
and almost no body. While ideas trot 
gaily across the page, the reader might 
well ask about the characters: Do the 
owners of these brains also function in 
such actions as driving a car or playing 
18 holes of golf? 

In Wells’s view, the novel of contem- 
porary history had primarily a journal- 
istic function. To make his readers 
grapple with ideas new and complex 
for them and himself, Wells could not 
see how a sort of argument with the 


reader, an explanation of the theory on 
exhibition, could be avoided. Aldous 
Huxley—like Wells dealing almost 
wholly, not with persons, but rather 
with persons standing for ideas—looms 
in a somewhat similar relationship to 
art. Upton Sinclair seeks to re-create 
modern history by rushing a ubiquitous 
reporter named Lanny Budd to the 
scene and chronicling his reports in 
novel form. A younger writer, John 
Hersey, easily surpasses the work of 
Wells and Sinclair in this field by not 
allowing great events—the atomic blast 
at Hiroshima or the systematic exter- 
mination of the Jews of Warsaw—to 
crowd out the workings of the human 
spirit. 

Somewhere Wells admits that the to- 
tal effect of his books is of a creature 
trying to find its way out of a prison 
into which it has fallen. He compares 
his work to the dirty scratchings made 
by a beetle the child Wells once im- 
prisoned in a cardboard box. 


If to future generations Wells’s books 
seem like ineffectual scratchings on 
prison walls, then that is the fate of 
most journalistic writing. Until his 
death in the summer of 1946, Wells 
had no illusions or regrets. 


“I would rather be called journalist 
than artist,” he told Henry James in 
that candid statement now repeated. 
That was the index of his concern over 
his chances with posterity. That was 
the Wellsian recognition of his literary 
mortality. 





“The editor of a national magazine is in effect a remote control oper- 
ator attempting to influence the lives and minds of millions of people 
through the medium of the printed page—always with a weather eye 
cocked on the young.”—Ortis Wise, editor and publisher of McCall's 
Magazine, in address at White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 5, 1950. 




















Oregon Editorial Writers: 
A Study of Characteristics 
BY GORDON A. SABINE* 


Depth interviews with the 23 persons who write editorials for 
Oregon dailies reveal some significant facts about the group and 
also demonstrate a method which could be used in studying 
similar groups in other states. Dr. Sabine is dean of the School 
of Journalism at the University of Oregon. 





Y@ WHAT ARE THE SOCIAL CHARACTER- 
istics of daily newspaper editorial writ- 
ers? What are their work patterns? Can 
these social characteristics and work 
patterns aid in predicting the quality of 
the writer’s work, his annual income or 
the size of newspaper on which he 
works? 


It was in an attempt to learn some of 
the answers to these questions that the 
University of Oregon School of Jour- 
nalism conducted an investigation of 23 
editorial writers on Oregon daily news- 
papers the first three months of 1950. 
This group represented the men pro- 
ducing the major portion of the locally- 
written editorials on the state’s 21 daily 
newspapers serving more than a million 
readers every 24 hours. 


The information desired was a state- 
wide picture of the men who interpret 
the news for, and attempt to influence 
the thinking of, an entire state. It was 
of such a nature that an anonymous 
mail questionnaire seemed decidedly 


*This study was financed in part by a grant 
from the Graduate Council on Research at the 
University of Oregon. Professor Clifford F. Wei- 
gle, now of Stanford but then dean of the School 
of Journalism at Oregon, aided materially in the 
formation of the project. 


impractical. So each of the 23 writers 
was interviewed in his home office, on a 
face-to-face basis, with the assurance 
that the information he provided would 
be used only for a statewide summary 
and not connected with him personally.* 


The statewide summary produced 
this information: 


The average age of the editorial 
writers was 55 as of January 1, 1950; 
the youngest was 34, and three were 
more than 70 years old. Only five were 
born in Oregon. Only three were sons 
of newspapermen. They began support- 
ing themselves at an average age of 14, 
and began living away from home at an 
average age of 20. Twenty-one of the 
group had all or part of a college edu- 
cation, with 12 holding college degrees. 
The range in formal education was 
from one year of high school to the law 
degree. Nine of the group had less for- 
mal education than the maximum at- 
tained by one of their parents. 


In college, six specialized in journal- 


1 The interviews lasted from one to nine hours 
each. They included 59 questions covering some 
80 different areas. The free-interview technique 
was employed, and the interviewees were encour- 
aged to expand on any answer they wished to dis- 
cuss in detail. 
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ism, and others in subjects from history 
to agricultural economics, chemical en- 
gineering to horticulture, sociology to 
music. 

Only one did not work on a school 
publication before entering the profes- 
sional field. Sixteen held their first full- 
time job on the news side of a newspa- 
per, two began work as printers, and 
five commenced employment in some 
non-newspaper position. The men aver- 
aged 29 years each in the newspaper 
business. Three entered the field be- 
cause of family connections, two be- 
cause it paid more than other positions 
available at the time they started, and 
the rest because of personal liking for 
the work. All but one of the group are 
married, a step they took at an average 
age of 28. Of those whose wives were 
employed before marriage, half are wed 
to former teachers. All but two of the 
men have more formal education than 
their wives. All their children who have 
reached college age have gone to col- 
lege. 

Eighteen of the 23 started writing 
editorials because that responsibility ac- 
companied a job they accepted or to 
which they were promoted. Three oth- 
ers began writing editorials because 
they wanted to, and two in order to re- 
lieve a superior of part of a heavy 
work load. 

The men had been working on news- 
papers an average of eight years before 
they began writing editorials regularly, 
but six of them wrote editorials as part 
of their first jobs in the business, and 
half of them before they had had as 
much as five years’ professional experi- 
ence. 

Likewise they had lived in the com- 
munity in which their newspapers were 
published an average of eight years be- 
fore they began writing editorials. Ten, 
however, wrote editorials in a commu- 


nity without any prior residence there, 
and 14 before they had lived there as 
long as five years. 

Only two of the group now hold the 
title of editor. Six are editors and pub- 
lishers, five managing editors, two edi- 
tors of the editorial page, three associ- 
ate editors, and one each assistant pub- 
lisher, business manager, news editor, 
publisher, and city editor. Nine have no 
superiors in their newspaper organi.u- 
tion, 10 others are responsible only to 
their publishers, and four have two or 
more superiors. 


Wt THE WORK OF AN EDITORIAL WRITER 
on a daily newspaper in Oregon nearly 
always includes a great many duties not 
connected with editorial writing or even 
the editorial page. Reporting in this sur- 
vey was only one man in the state daily 
press who does as his newspaper work 
only editorial research and writing. 
There are five other men whose main 
duty is editorial research and writing, 
but who have additional duties, either 
in connection with other matter on the 
editorial page or in other areas of the 
newspaper. 

Seventeen of the 23 men spend 40 
percent or less of their time on edito- 
rial research and writing, and eight of 
these devote one-fifth or less of their 
time during an average week to these 
duties. Eleven of the 19 men outside 
Portland spend 25 percent or less of 
their time on the editorial portion of 
their job. The low is one writer who 
spends only 6 percent of his weekly 
time producing all the locally-written 
editorials his paper carries—and it has 
a full column daily. 

Half of the men, in addition to writ- 
ing editorials, have some sort of busi- 
ness side duty or responsibility. Fifteen 
do news work or have news responsi- 
bility. Two cover regular news beats, 
and three correspond for the Associ- 
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ated Press and the Oregonian in Port- 
land. 

Members of the group average 90 
minutes a day writing editorials, and 
another two hours a day in research. 
Half the men more or less frequently 
confer on their editorial attitudes with 
persons other than editorial writers on 
the same paper. These consultants were 
about evenly divided between persons 
on the newspaper staff and others not 
connected with the organization—edu- 
cators, city officials, bankers, ministers, 
business men, union representatives, 
farmers, secretaries of chambers of 
commerce, and wives. 

Two men out of three have neither 
research assistants nor _ secretaries. 
When they are away from the office 
and cannot write their own editorials, 
14 men get help from others on their 
staffs, two have outside editorials 
clipped, and three use syndicated edi- 
torials occasionally. Others either write 
editorials ahead of time or omit them 
during their absence. 

These men were away from their of- 
fices an average of 12 days each during 
1949, but nine of them took no time 
off during the year, and only two had 
more than three weeks away from the 
Office. 

The writers estimated they had from 
25 to 60 percent readership of their 
editorials, with half of them putting the 
figure at 50 percent or above.? 

Seventeen of the 23 had an unhur- 
ried editorial deadline, as much as 4 to 
30 hours before press-time. But six of 
them write regularly “under the gun,” 
dangerously close to press time. They 
work an average of 57 hours a week, 


* This figure, of course, is considerably above 
the national average shown in the 100-study sum- 
mary of the Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading, which shows 39 percent of the men and 
23 percent of the women reading the lead edi- 
torials. 


but only three put in less than 50 hours 
a week, while ten reported more than 
60 hours every seven days. 


ONLY FIVE OF THE GROUP MORE OR 
less regularly see the Oregon Voter, a 
publication concerned with legislative 
action and state affairs. Only seven use 
state officials or state agencies as infor- 
mation sources on state affairs. Only 
two see copies of proposed bills while 
the legislature is in session. 


Two out of three men see some non- 
Oregon daily newspaper regularly.* All 
but two see some national news maga- 
zine weekly. Only four see the Con- 
gressional Record, and only six listen to 
any radio news commentator regularly. 


These men read an average of five 
magazines each: two of them for enter- 
tainment, three for serious informa- 
tion.® All but two read Oregon newspa- 
pers other than their own. All but four 
read books, usually a mixture of fiction 
and serious non-fiction. 


Nine of the 23 men reported that 
they thought no local pressure groups 
were attempting to influence them. The 
remaining 14 men reported a total of 


*The New York Times, with nine subscribers, 
leads the list. Other metropolitan papers include 
the New York Herald-Tribune, Christian Science 
Monitor, San Francisco Chronicle, Chicago Trib- 
une, Chicago Daily News, Milwaukee Journal, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, Los Angeles Times, Denver 
Post, and the Washington Post. 

*Time has 14 customers, Newsweek 9, and U. 
S. News & World Report 6. 

5In addition to the newsmagazines, the list in- 
cludes Nation, Labor, Life, London Economist, 
Reader’s Digest, Fortune, Holiday, Atlantic, Inter- 
national Affairs, New Statesman, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Elks, Outdoors, Editor and Publisher, 
Colliers, New Yorker, Advertising Age, Harpers, 
Look, Coronet, Quill, Nation’s Business, Ameri- 
can Legion, Foreign Service, Lions, Oregon His- 
torical Quarterly, Britain Today, Business Week 
and Chess Review. The only magazines other than 
weekly news magazines with more than five read- 
ers among the group were the Saturday Evening 
Post, Colliers, Reader’s Digest and Life. Interest- 
ingly enough, half the group belongs to Sigma 
Delta Chi, but only one reported reading its mag- 
azine Quill, and the entire group is in the news- 
paper business, but only three reported seeing 
Editor and Publisher regularly. 
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25, with six naming labor, five political 
parties and politicians, three chambers 
of commerce, two each utility compa- 
nies, farmers and religious groups, and 
one each racial groups, charities, fruit 
processors, public power groups and 
parent-teacher associations. 

The writers were asked “What is the 
top local project you can promote by 
your editorials?” Despite the restrictive 
use of the word “local” in the question, 
14 of the 23 answered with some proj- 
ect affecting more than merely the life 
within their own city limits or circula- 
tion areas. Likewise they were asked 
“What has been the top influence of 
any editorial or editorial campaign you 
ever wrote?” and again the answer from 
a majority concerned subjects of re- 
gional or state or even national impor- 
tance. 

Two-thirds of the writers reported 
they would use the news columns of 
their papers to promote editorial page 
projects. The same number believed 
their editorial attitudes had no influence 
on the news work of news staff mem- 
bers of their papers. 

Half have held some kind of ap- 
pointive public office while they were in 
newspaper work. All but four belong to 
civic clubs, and all but two of those be- 
longing to such clubs have held elec- 
tive office in them. All but six of them 
belong to some fraternal lodge. 

Politically, they’re heavily Republi- 
can. In national elections, though, 10 of 
them switched from one major party to 
the other at least once since 1932. 

Thirteen belong to no church. Only 
seven attended church more than five 
times during 1949. 

The question “When do you think a 
subject is worth an editorial?” produced 
a wide range of answers.® Basically 
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*They included statements like “when it gives 
me an idea for one,” “when it bothers me,” 
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these answers indicated that a subject is 
worth an editorial to 10 of the writers 
when it is interesting to them, and to 
13 of the group when it is interesting 
or significant to their readers. 


@ FIGURES FOR THE 1949 INCOMES 
for the men were obtained, but no ade- 
quate breakdown was available to indi- 
cate the amount paid the individual for 
his newspaper job and that which he 
earned from non-newspaper activity, 
nor for the amount attributable to the 
editorial portion of his newspaper work 
as separated from the non-editorial por- 
tion. The average total income for the 
entire group was $12,570 for 1949, but 
this amount represents the supplemen- 
tary income obtained from non-news- 
paper positions or investments for 15 
of the 23 men. More than half the men 
owned stock in the papers on which 
they worked, and three owned stock in 
other newspapers. 

Only nine men said that editorial 
work was the type they most liked to 
do. Two reported they “liked all news- 
papering,” five said they preferred news 
work, and seven indicated they would 
like something “away from newspaper- 
ing.” Sixteen said they wouldn’t change 
positions, regardless of their prefer- 
ences, while two answered they would 
change only upon retirement, and five 
indicated that a relatively easily-satis- 
fied provision (such as a job with high- 
er salary) would be sufficient to attract 
them from writing editorials. However, 
only one man said he was actively seek- 


“when it exposes or corrects an evil,” “when it’s 
something that cheers, stirs, makes indi; » oF 
is hard to understand,” “when I can offer some- 
thing beyond what’s in the news,” “when it’s 
something people ought to know about,” “when 
it has an effect on economic or social conditions 
locally,” “facts I haven’t known before,” “facts 
the ordinary reader doesn’t have access to,” 
“when the item lets me draw some social or eco- 
nomic moral,”’ “when it will do any good in the 
long run for this community,” “something in 
which I think the readers should gain interest” 
and “when I have time to do it.” 
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ing to “escape” from the editorial posi- 
tion, with 19 saying they would con- 
tinue with this work indefinitely and 
three planning to continue until retire- 
ment. 

Each writer was checked for per- 
formance on ten items in the work-pat- 
tern areas—items which seem to be 
among the important “surroundings” of 
a good editorial writer: 

1. The writer is able to devote ade- 
quate time to editorial research and 
writing daily, and is not burdened by 
too many other responsibilities. 

2. He produces his own editorials, 
and does not use syndicated matter as 
fill-in. 

3. He has an unhurried deadline for 
his editorials. 

4. He isn’t satisfied with a minimum 
40-hour work week. 

5. He has some expert knowledge of 
Oregon state affairs—something beyond 
the minimum press association reports. 

6. He reads some non-Oregon news- 
papers regularly. 

7. He reads books and magazines 
for serious information, not merely for 
entertainment. 

8. His attitude is that both local and 
non-local affairs are his editorial re- 
sponsibility, and he doesn’t intend to 
emphasize either one exclusively. 

9. His record of performance veri- 
fies his attitude on the preceding 
point.’ 

10. He likes his work and wants to 
stay in it. 

Checked against these items, the six 
editorial writers whose work patterns 
fitted least (in only three or four of the 
ten) averaged $5,517 income for 1949 
—56 percent below the group average. 


‘For information on this performance, the proj- 
ect is indebted to a research study of the subject 
matter of editorials written by these same 23 men 
and covering the period Jan. 1—-March 31, 1950. 
This study was done by Kenneth Cushman, an 
Oregon journalism graduate student. 


And the eight men whose work pat- 
terns fitted all the items, or all but one 
or two, averaged $16,688 total income 
for 1949—-33 percent above the group 
average. 

The men with the best work patterns 
—even excluding the ones on the high- 
circulation Portland papers—were on 
dailies with an average of 15,000 circu- 
lation, while the men with the least sat- 
isfactory work patterns were on dailies 
with an average of 5,500 circulation.® 


Wi THIS INVESTIGATION PROVIDED A 
great deal of basic information about 
the editorial writers on daily newspa- 
pers in Oregon, but the small size of 
the group interviewed obviously pre- 
cludes the drawing of many conclu- 
sions.° 

So far as any conclusions may be 
made, however, it does not appear that 
for the 23 Oregon editorial writers 
there is any particular pattern of social 
characteristics which help in predicting 
the quality of work, annual income or 
the size of the newspaper. On the other 
hand, there does appear to be a posi- 
tive connection between certain of the 
Oregon editorialists’ work patterns and 
their incomes and also the size of paper 
on which they are employed. 

The interviewing method used in this 
investigation proved highly satisfactory. 
It is relatively expensive in both time 
and money, but it is productive.’° It is 
doubtful whether many of the items 
could have been obtained by mail. 


* Average circulation of all dailies in Oregon is 


about 28,000, but the average of the non-Portland 
papers is a more typical 8,700 figure. 

In the hope that other states may be interest- 
ed in performing a similar investigation, and thus 
increasing the size of the group interviewed, the 
writer will be happy to supply a full working kit 
of interview questions and details to anyone inter- 
ested 


% Every editorial writer of the 23 interviewed 
answered every question put to him save one, and 
that individual refused to answer only one of the 
questions. 
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and Alexander G. Park 


Red China Patterns Controls 
Of Press on Russian Model 


BY MILTON SHIEH 


The publisher-editor of the Shin Sheng Pao Daily News, Taipeh, 
Formosa, analyzes the techniques by which Communist leaders 
dominate newspapers and other communications. Mr. Shieh was 
educated in journalism at the University of Missouri and the 
University of Minnesota and is a former journalism teacher. 





> TWO YEARS AGO MAO TSE-TUNG’S 
triumphant army entered Peiping and 
the Red legions under his banner made 
themselves the master of China. One 
of the first acts of the Communists in 
consolidating their domination over a 
population of 450,000,000 was to take 
over every newspaper, large and small, 
and all other media of communication. 
Believing in the Marxist theory that in- 
formation is one of the tools to be used 
in the “class struggle,” the Reds made 
haste to put the press under the exclu- 
sive direction of the Communist Party 
for clearly defined tasks of propaganda 
and agitation. 

Since it would not have been easy to 
reconvert more than 400 privately- 
owned dailies into as many papers all 
united into a single chain and all pro- 
fessing Communism, the Chinese Reds 
adopted the device of confiscation to 
reduce the number of dailies and make 
their control more manageable. The 
Reds used the excuse that all newspa- 
pers in the Kuomintang area had been 
supporting the Nationalist Government 
and were therefore reactionary and 


subject to seizure by the conqueror. 
The confiscation device was resorted to 
in Peiping and Tientsin, as well as in 
Shanghai, Nanking and other cities. 

There was a total of 48 dailies in 
Shanghai before the Communist occu- 
pation. By order of the Red Army, all 
were confiscated and placed under mil- 
itary control and after enforced amal- 
gamations, eight papers, each with a 
new name, were permitted to reappear. 
To illustrate, the old Shun Pao Daily 
News was changed into the Liberation 
Daily News, and the former Sin Wen 
Pao, a leading commercial newspaper, 
was reorganized as a Communist mu- 
nicipal organ under the title Sin Wen 
Joh Pao. 

After a year of amalgamation and 
annexation of the newspapers, the Com- 
munist regime was able to form a de- 
partment within the Central People’s 
Government called the National Bu- 
reau of Press Control, which was for- 
mally established in February 1950. 
The functions of the Bureau are (1) to 
supervise the newspapers of China, (2) 
to direct the editorial policy of the press 
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in tune with the party line, (3) to man- 
age the reconverted New China News 
Agency and its branches throughout 
China and abroad, (4) to serve as a 
censorship agency, and (5) to manage 
the broadcasting stations throughout 
the nation.’ All these activities are car- 
ried out by the Bureau under instruc- 
tions from the Ministry of Propaganda 
under the Political Bureau of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party. Its powers have 
resemblance to those of the agency 
called Glavlit in the Soviet Union.? 


1A similar system of control is exercised in the 
Soviet satellite states in Europe. Supervision of 
media of communication is exercised through min- 
istries of information whose duty it is to protect 
the people from “anti-popular” agitation and 
propaganda, to assure the pursuance of a correct 
ideological line, and to conduct mass agitational 
campaigns in accordance with the directives and 
resolutions of the republican Communist parties. 
In Czechoslovakia, the Ministry of Information 
controls licensing of newspapers, the allocation of 
newsprint and the ideological content of the 
press. Rumania and Bulgaria have press director- 
ates responsible respectively to the Ministry of 
Arts and Information and the Ministry of Infor- 
mation, which are charged with supervision and 
control of the newspapers.—Editors’ note. 


2 Although Glavlit, the Chief Administration 
for Literary Affairs and Publishing, was estab- 
lished as the principal government censorship 
agency of the Soviet Union; it has never exercised 
powers as great as those of the National Bureau 
of Press Controi in China or of the Press Direc- 
torates in the European satellite states. It is true 
that Glavlit, through a system of preliminary and 
post-publication censorship, has power to prohibit 
the publication and distribution of materials 
which oppose the Soviet order or the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, which reveal state secrets, 
arouse nationalistic or religious fanaticism or are 
of a pornographic nature. But the agency is lim- 
ited in the application of its powers in two ways. 
On the one hand, the Unified State Publishing 
House, which largely monopolizes book publish- 
ing, provides its own pre-publication censorship. 
On the other hand, all Communist Party publica- 
tions, from those of district committees up to 
those of the Central Committee, as well as Iz- 
vestia and the publications of the former Com- 
munist Academy and its successor, the Academy 
of Social Sciences, are immune from Glavlit scru- 
tiny. Since these exemptions cover the most im- 
portant sectors of Soviet publishing, Glavlit is re- 
duced to a secondary institution in the control of 
the Soviet press. 


The real control of the press in the Soviet 
Union is vested in the Department of Propaganda 
and Agitation (Agitprop), an agency of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Russian Communist Party. 
Agitprop has responsibility for all work on oral 
and printed Marxist-Leninist propaganda and con- 


Y> THE PRESS CONTROL MACHINE IN 
Red China has been extended from the 
central administration to the provincial 
and local government. The whole na- 
tion is warmed and sustained by propa- 
ganda at home, and through censorship 
and the New China News Agency, 
which is a part of the Communist espi- 
onage system just like the Tass News 
Agency, it seeks to shape opinion 
abroad. Every agency is bent to propa- 
ganda purposes under the Communist 
rule. The press, including every form 
of printing; the radio, motion pictures, 
posters, theater, opera, and the schools, 
all are devoted to welding every person 
into the great machine which is the 
Communist China. The governmental 
machine controlling the press may be 
shown by the chart on the following 
page. 

It should be noted that the Chinese 
Communist Party refers to the govern- 
ment as the “People’s Government,” 
and to the party’s domination as the 
“People’s Dictatorship.” The nomencla- 
ture used by the Chinese Reds is to 
convince the Western nations that there 
is a difference between a “Communist” 
government and their government, be- 
tween “proletarian dictatorship” and 


trol of all mass agitational work. This involves 
control and supervision of the party press, publi- 
cation of propaganda and agitation, the organiza- 
tion of mass agitation, direction over the selec- 
tion and assignment of propaganda personnel, 
training of party members and the ideological 
content of propaganda. Actual control of the 
newspaper press is the responsibility of three sec- 
tors of the department. The central press sector 
controls the content of newspapers which have an 
all-union significance, i. e., the major newspapers 
published in Moscow. The provincial press sec- 
tion supervises republican, territorial and regional 
newspapers and the local press section is in 
charge of the press in counties, cities, and small- 
er units. Actual management of the press and 
other media of mass communications is given in- 
to the hands of government agencies (the all- 
Union Committee on Radiobroadcasting operates 
the radio stations or the organizations they rep- 
resent; for example, Trud is published by the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions).—Edi- 
tors’ note. 
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their dictatorship.* This line of reason- 
ing enables party leaders to argue that 
the Communist press is “free” since it 
is “free” within the “people’s order,” 
so-called. The Chinese Communist 
Party refuses to concede that it has a 
direct hand in the control of the press. 
When it comes to the censorship, the 
Reds assert that it is “the people’s will” 
that the censors execute. 


What is the real situation? Does the 
Communist Party really stand apart 
from the day-to-day decisions on policy 
which newspapers must make? The an- 
swer to these questions is not difficult 
when one observes the personalities in- 
volved in the program of communica- 
tions control. Mr. Hu Chiao-mu, the 
director of the National Press Control 
Bureau, is a prominent Communist 
Party member, appointed by the Polit- 
ical Bureau to manipulate the People’s 
press in the name of the People’s gov- 
ernment. His deputy director, Mr. 


Chiao Kuan-hua, who served recently 
as adviser to the Chinese Communist 


8 Mr. Shieh, the author of this article, may have 
overstressed this point. The terms “People’s Gov- 
ernment” and “People’s Dictatorship” are not 
used by the Communist leaders of China primar- 
ily to hoodwink Western observers. The Chinese 
Communists have never themselves pretended that 
their goal was anything but the achievement of 
Communism. But they have insisted that China’s 
backwardness would prevent them from adopting 
an “advanced” form of administration and that 
“objective socio-economic” conditions would re- 
quire an intermediate stage of development before 
a socialist form of government could be adopted. 
Using this reasoning, Mao Tse-tung developed his 
theory of the “new democracy” asa transitional 
stage between the political, social and economic 
conditions of the Old China and the conditions 
which would obtain in a “socialist” China. In this 
transitional stage, the government is declared to 
be popular and the people are declared to exer- 
cise the dictatorship because the proletariat is not 
developed sufficiently to take what the Commu- 
nists consider “‘its rightful place” at the head of 
the state. However, the Chinese Communists, as 
all other Communists, have insisted that during 
this transitional period the “commanding heights” 
of state power shall be monopolized by the Com- 
munists and among the commanding heights are 
included the press and all other media for the 
dissemination of ideas and knowledge.—Editors’ 
note. 


delegation to the United Nations at 
Lake Success, is concurrently the head 
of the New China News Agency which 
has been entrusted with the monopoly 
of newsgathering and distribution for 
the Chinese Reds. Practically every 
Communist Party censor is a senior 
member of a newspaper staff. It is his 
function to read proofs of articles be- 
fore they appear in the newspaper to 
verify their ideological content and to 
make such changes as are necessary to 
bring them into conformity with the 
resolutions and directives of the party 
and the government. 

Curtailment of the number of news- 
papers published in China was one of 
the early moves of the Red Govern- 
ment. About a dozen big dailies remain, 
about one-tenth of the number pub- 
lished during the days of the Kuomin- 
tang rule. Strict control of the press 
was aided by an economic factor. The 
scarcity of newsprint gave the govern- 
ment opportunity to enforce the order 
that a newspaper must be limited to 
four pages. The newsprint shortage, 
moreover, enables the Reds to use 
newsprint shortages to defend a paper 
rationing system which is an important 
weapon in manipulating the press and 
public opinion.‘ 


YW) JOURNALISM QUARTERLY READERS 
are aware no doubt that the Commu- 
nist concept of news differs from that 
of the Western press. In the eyes of the 
Communists, news is largely the direc- 
tives and reports from the People’s 
Government. The press, then, is princi- 
pally a medium for the distribution of 


‘In all of the Soviet satellite states, the govern- 
ment exercises a monopoly of newsprint and in 
every case the Communists have used that mo- 
nopoly as a weapon to force the non-Communist 
press to suspend publication. As the Communist 
grip on the state apparatus tightened, progressive- 
ly less paper was made available to non-Commu- 
nist newspa until all but the hardiest of them 
went out of business.—Editors’ note. 
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these directives and reports.* The press 
must stimulate the people to sacrifice in 
the common cause. The party uses the 
press to command the emotions of the 
reader and to reanimate, when neces- 
sary, the people’s enthusiasm when it 
lags through fatigue or doubt. Thus, 
the aim of the Communist press does 
not consist in “commercializing news,” 
but in organizing the masses and in di- 
recting them in the winning of “the 
class struggle.” The Communists ridi- 
cule the Western press, charging the 
Western newspapers have a single- 
minded interest in news of crimes, 
scandal and amusements, plus advertis- 
ing. The Reds choose to disregard the 
public affairs news, the other serious 
informational items and the variety of 
content in the newspapers of the de- 
mocracies. 

The narrow concept of news held by 
the Communists has made their news- 
papers dull and unappealing. All space 
is occupied by the long speeches of the 
Communist officials and the party di- 
rectives. The never-ending story, and 
the one regarded by Red editors as the 
biggest, is the recital of the progress 
and development of Sino-Russian 
friendship and the alliance between the 
two Red nations. What foreign news is 
published comes from Tass, the Rus- 
sian agency, and nowadays a reader 
will rarely find an item from AP, UP or 
Reuters. News is edited within the 


° The press in every Communist dominated state 
is considerably more than a mere distributor of di- 
rectives and reports. Lenin long ago laid down 
the basic dictum by which all Communists guide 
themselves in their theory and utilization of the 
press. “A newspaper,” he wrote, “is not only a 
collective propagandist and collective agitator; it 
is also a collective organizer.” The press in Com- 
munist countries not only is charged with the 
tasks of telling the people what to do and con- 
vincing them that it is their duty to perform as- 
signed tasks and to believe and disbelieve in ac- 
cordance with Communist theory, but it also is 
charged with the responsibility to organize the 
masses to achieve the assigned goals of the party. 
—Editors’ note. 


framework of party doctrine and gov- 
ernment policy. The Soviet Union is al- 
ways right and is all-powerful. Commu- 
nist editors display anti-American slo- 
gans and headline content designed to 
prove the United States guilty of inter- 
vention in Asia and imperialistic aims 
in China, Korea and elsewhere in the 
world. News is distorted in the effort to 
show that the “capitalist nations” are in 
great difficulty, suffering from strikes, 
political rows, economic crises, crime, 
riots, violence, and threats of war. This 
policy is designed to show the antithe- 
sis in the case of the USSR and to build 
up loyalty for international Commu- 
nism and the Sino-Russian alliance. 

Advertisements in the Chinese Red 
newspapers are limited to public an- 
nouncements or government notices. 
Since papers are state-owned and party 
operated, they are not operated for 
profit and do not depend on advertising 
income. The Reds have adopted an un- 
usual system of circulation, the so-called 
“unified circulation” which operates 
through the Post Office. A May 5, 1950 
government order requires the local 
post offices throughout China to take 
charge of the distribution of all regis- 
tered newspapers. Neither newsstand 
nor house-to-house distribution by 
newspaper carriers is permitted. The 
postman delivers the newspapers, the 
aim being to save the expense of other 
forms of distribution. 

The Communists do not even give 
freedom of speech to their own mem- 
bers.® Editorial opinions appearing in 


* Freedom of speech or opinion for party mem- 
bers is not an important problem in this context. 
Every Communist, when he enters the party, must 
agree to accept party discipline. This means, in 
part, that he must accept without question and 
carry out with enthusiasm all decisions of the 
party. Once adopted a party decision on any 
question becomes law for all members of the 
party. Whether this discipline involves freedom of 
the press or finds the editor and his conscience 
in opposition is of secondary importance. The 
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the press are limited to expression of 
the Party views or else are trial balloons 
which the party wishes to send up. No 
Opposition views appear in the press, 
and all papers are alike so far as ex- 
pressions of political policy are con- 
cerned. To stray from the party line is 
regarded as an ideological error; at 
worst, a crime. Editors not only are 
without freedom of speech, but they 
have no “freedom of silence” either. To 
illustrate, Dr. Hu Shih was openly ac- 
cused of being a “running dog of Amer- 
ican imperialism” by his second son, 
who is the editor of a Communist pa- 
per in China. Knowledgeable people 
agreed that the son was compelled by 
the Reds to write the article inhumanely 
attacking his father.’ 


V> THE COMMUNIST METHOD OF TREAT- 
ing non-party editors and “unfriendly” 
foreign correspondents has been noto- 
rious, but shrewd. The Reds have al- 
ways followed the technique of induc- 


ing a small group of persons to agitate 
against an institution or individual ob- 
jectionable to them, and then permit- 
ting the agitation to snowball so that 
final Communist action against a cho- 
sen target may appear to have been 
taken in response to public demand. 
This technique has been used success- 
fully against the press. 

More than a hundred commercial 
newspapers in the principal Chinese 
cities were sentenced to confiscation 
through mass assemblages or so-called 
People’s Revolutionary Courts.* Hun- 


strength and unity of the party is involved, not 
the right to print or not to print.—Editors’ note. 

‘In view of the high importance of the family 
among Chinese, this is highly significant. The 
family as a unit has traditionally been at the 
base of Chinese society and the act of a son ac- 
cusing a parent is nothing short of infamy.—Edi- 
tors’ note. 

®The use of “gang” action to suppress opposi- 
tion newspapers was a common practice in the 
satellite states in Europe before the Communists 
took the press over entirely. Communist directed 


dreds of journalists were arrested and 
many were executed by the same pro- 
cedure. 

Sometimes the Communist authority 
utilizes labor controversies to compel a 
newspaper to shut down “voluntarily.” 
The fate of the Shanghai Evening Post 
& Mercury, the only American news- 
paper in the city, possessed of a long 
and notable history for a quarter of a 
century, is a typical example of the 
Communist tactics. A wage issue was 
raised when the paper’s workers de- 
manded pay raises and locked three of 
the newspaper’s officials in the publica- 
tion building for several hours on June 
1, 1949. After a nine-day interruption, 
the wage controversy was quickly de- 
veloped into a larger issue of editorial 
freedom when workers refused to print 
the Evening Post & Mercury unless Mr. 
Randall Gould, veteran American edi- 
tor of the paper, killed the news story 
he had written about the disputes.® Mr. 
Gould refused and the deadlock contin- 
ued for two weeks while the workers 
continued a “sitdown strike” in the of- 
fice and the editors remained at their 
homes. Then the Communist Military 
Control Commission and the Red 
Workers Union stepped in to mediate 
on labor’s side. Disheartened by this 
form of political pressure, Mr. Gould 
promptly realized that it could not 
longer be operated as a free American 
newspaper as before. Finally he an- 
nounced that he had no intention of re- 


mobs not only conducted violent demonstrations 
in front of offending newspaper offices but gangs 
raided and destroyed newsstands which displayed 
these papers. Moreover, the post office would re- 
fuse to deliver opposition papers.—Editors’ note. 

® Control of the typographical unions was used 
as another weapon by the Communists of Eastern 
Europe to suppress unfavorable opinion and to 
destroy the opposition press. Communist printers 
were planted in backshops with orders to call a 
strike if “anti-popular” articles or editorials were 
sent into the composing rooms by the editors. In 
every Soviet controlled country of mens gd anti- 
Communist a were suppressed in 
fashion.— 
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suming publication of his paper. In the 
15 years of his editorship of the paper 
it had gained an international reputa- 
tion for free speaking editorial com- 
ment, ranging from subtle wit to scald- 
ing sarcasm and militant blasts. 


JOURNALISM 


¥> SINCE THE SUSPENSION OF THE 
Shanghai Evening Post & Mercury, the 
British owned North China Daily News 
remained as the only English-language 
newspaper in Shanghai, yet it has been 
constantly attacked by the Communist 
authorities for alleged rumor-monger- 
ing in connection with the Korean War 
reports. On November 13, 1950, Com- 
munist police raided offices of the paper 
and sealed the paper’s news-receiving 
equipment with the intention of wiping 
out Shanghai’s last source of foreign 
news. Before the Chinese Reds crack- 
down, the British paper had intercepted 
news broadcasts of foreign news agen- 
cies and printed these dispatches in the 
paper, but without identifying the agen- 
cy source. Now the only news dis- 
patches which newspapers are allowed 
to print in Shanghai come either from 
the New China News Agency or from 
the equally official Soviet Tass News 
Agency. 

Not a single paper or magazine may 
now use foreign reports. 


QUARTERLY 


With exception of the Russians, 
nearly all foreign correspondents in Red 
China have been expelled from the 
country since the Communists took 
control. Well-known American journal- 
ists—Gruin of Time magazine, Liber- 
man of the New York Times and oth- 
ers—were all forced to leave China, 
and each of them received rough treat- 
ment. Punitive measures were taken 
also against their secretaries. 

Foreign publications like the China 
Weekly Review, which under the Pow- 
ellis had been a champion of justice and 
democracy and a fair deal for the com- 
mon man and which had been an out- 
spoken critic of the policies of the gov- 
ernment, were silenced. 

The Chinese Reds are following 
closely the Soviet pattern of press con- 
trol. Journalists approved by the party 
are waging psychological warfare 
against the Western countries. These 
controlled newspapers led the move- 
ment to boycott American films and ap- 
pealed to Red authorities to take appro- 
priate steps to ban listening to “Voice 
of America” programs. The commu- 
nication agencies are used to mislead 
the people of China and to prepare 
them to do battle against their Ameri- 
can friends and the United Nations as 
well. 





“Back in the time when the Greek city state was the most important unit 
of government, there was an old axiom that democracy would reach no 
farther than the sound of a man’s voice. When the Greek state grew larger 
and a man’s voice could no longer carry to the outer geographical limits, 
the state collapsed. When the Roman Empire extended beyond its commu- 
nication, the Roman Empire fell apart. Today, radio provides a new di- 
mension for communications. Today the voice of a human being can be 
heard speaking around the world. Today radio exists as a positive force for 
the improvement of government, for the spread of democracy, as well as 


for the throttling of war and destruction. 


. . .’—SIG MICKLESON in Jour- 


nalism at the Mid-Century (University of Georgia Press, 1950). 
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A New Program of Studies 
For a Department 


BY THOMAS STRITCH 


In the last issue the chairman of the graduate department of 
journalism at the University of California in Los Angeles dis- 
cussed the problem of curriculum building from a new angle. 
Here the head of the undergraduate program at the University 
of Notre Dame takes a still different approach. 





@ THE REVOLUTION MARKED BY THE 
September 1925 issue of Harper’s Mag- 
azine has not ended yet. 

With that issue Harper’s changed its 
format. Its soberer new dress was the 
reflection of a slow revolution in con- 
tent. The songs of the dilettante human- 
ist were giving way to the songs of so- 
cial significance. 

The dilettante humanist has pretty 
well faded out of contemporary jour- 
nalism. He has a few corners left— 
poetry departments, contributors’ col- 
umns, the last editorials in the Sunday 
New York Times. But by and large the 
tribe of O. Henry’s Azalea Adair have 
folded their tents. Gone are the days of 
the personal essay, the reflective com- 
ment which, beginning with some inci- 
dent or bit of news, turned inward to 
the writer’s feelings and tastes. To write 
today you must turn outward, into so- 
cial issues, democratic practices, com- 
munity service. 

Journalism education was born at 
the height of dilettante humanism. 
Partly because of this it tended at the 
outset to be largely technical. Its prob- 
lem was not to teach its students the 


facts about Cleveland’s tariff policy or 
political patronage. It assumed they 
were interested in those things and 
could easily learn them. Its aim was 
rather to show them how to write what 
they knew in a readable way and how 
to get it into a readable and attractive 
type. 

Today the problem is drastically dif- 
ferent. 

Today’s competent journalist is a stu- 
dent of contemporary society, not a 
dilettante humanist. He is a master of 
his techniques, yes; but he has found 
mastering techniques an easier problem 
than acquiring expert knowledge. His 
advice to students in journalism is: 
study more history, more economics, 
more politics; read more; be more in- 
terested in a wider range of subjects. 
Deans and professors of journalism re- 
peat the advice. (And privately they 
may wonder how they can justify it, 
considering the increased number of 
techniques they are supposed to teach 
as well.) 

This is to say more than that ours is 
a vastly more complicated and difficult 
world to understand than the world of 
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1910. It implies greater student igno- 
rance and greater mistrust of the rest 
of his education. 


This mistrust is on the whole pretty 
well-founded. The conscience of the 
journalism dean who turns over basic 
training in writing to the English de- 
partment of his university is easily sat- 
isfied. He should know that English 
departments long since ceased to be in- 
terested in good writing; that good 
courses in Freshman English are large- 
ly a thing of the past; that English de- 
partments have vacated the job they are 
supposed to do for the literacy of the 
whole university and are concentrating 
on scholarship, so much so that the ba- 
sic courses are often turned over to 
graduate assistants. The upshot of the 
matter is that the journalism school 
itself must train its students in good 
writing if it wants the job done. And 
the situation usually is similar with the 
departments of history, economics, po- 
litical science and sociology. 


What I mean, of course, is that each 
“liberal” arts department tends to have 
the narcissus complex of seeing only it- 
self. Its faculty, students and field of 
knowledge or practice form a little 
world which, though it welcomes the 
alien, never itself becomes an alien, 
never goes to work outside its own lab- 
oratory. But this surely is not what de- 
partments of history or art are meant to 
do. A big part of their job is to give 
the prospective journalist (and business 
man and housewife and doctor) such 
insights as he can get. But since they 
can’t or won’t do it, this job, too, falls 
on the journalism school. 


Thus, journalism schools and depart- 
ments now are faced with the following 
jobs: (1) Decent basic training in jour- 
nalism techniques; (2) basic training in 
writing; (3) basic training for the jour- 
nalist (that is, the average student not 


expecting to specialize) in the humani- 
ties and social sciences. 

What follows is an account of how 
one department of journalism attempt- 
ed to satisfy these needs. 


W TO BEGIN WITH, OUR SITUATION. WE 
were in a Catholic men’s university of 
5,000 students, situated near a city of 
100,000 where there were no special 
facilities for technical study. We were a 
department in a college of liberal arts, 
not a separate school. And we were in- 
terested in undergraduate work, not 
research. 


We inherited a curriculum, but be- 
cause of the war, a death and a change 
of residence, only a part-time faculty. 


Reviewing our inherited curriculum, 
we decided the first thing to do was to 
reduce the total hours of instruction de- 
voted to technical subjects. Partly this 
was because in our situation we could- 
n’t do extensive technical training well. 
Mostly it was because of our idea of 
journalism education. 


In choosing between general educa- 
tion and technical education, we felt 
the latter ought to give way. It is a kind 
of general law in education that tech- 
nical training drives out liberal educa- 
tion, the way bad money drives out 
good. The purists, led by the Robert 
M. Hutchins school, would make this a 
reason for eliminating all technical 
training from college curricula. But 
there are all kinds of reasons why this 
should not and cannot be done. The 
most telling reason is simply that the 
students won’t put up with it. Generally 
the best average students—not the spe- 
cial, the precocious, or the ones with 
unusual backgrounds of family, travel 
and reading—but the normal good stu- 
dents will choose college training in 
journalism, or economics, or business. 
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There is one way for the colleges and 
universities to justify this training, and 
that is for them to be self-limiting. 
Schools of business and journalism 
must themselves draw the line beyond 
which technical training, in proportion 
of time required, must not go. Only they 
can draw the line and keep it firm and 
fast. They must, in addition, assume 
part of the burden of liberal education. 


At Notre Dame we felt that nine 
hours of required technical subjects 
would suffice to put across the basic 
techniques. These include news writing 
and editing, the handling and play of 
pictures, feature writing, makeup and 
the like in six hours in the junior year. 
In the second semester of that year the 
students publish six to ten issues of an 
experimental paper, whose circulation 
is limited to members of the depart- 
ment except for copies sent around for 
outside criticism. The final three hours 
of these nine hours are spent, in the 
senior year, on brief considerations of 
policy: law, ethics, social responsibil- 
ity, taste, propaganda, and such. 

Around these required nine hours we 
have built a number of elective courses 
which take up some point made in the 
basic course and develop it: radio news 
writing, newspaper advertising, news- 
paper management, public relations 
and publicity, the graphic arts, maga- 
zine article writing. Our aim is to keep 
the enrollment in each of these small, 
for students who have shown a special 
interest or talent. Every student is re- 
quired to take one of these courses. He 
may take more. 


Finally, every student is required to 
complete some project in publication as 
a thesis. There is a wide range here. 
Our students help edit the student pub- 
lications, they put out one issue a year 
of the alumni magazine, they work on 
the campus radio station, they do pub- 


licity for civic projects like the Com- 
munity Chest, social agencies and the 
churches, they do summer work on pa- 
pers and magazines as their interests 
incline them. 


All this technical training makes up 
only 13 hours of credit out of the nec- 
essary 30, although the one hour given 
for the thesis project is no accurate 
measure of the work done but simply 
an academic nod toward extracurricu- 
lar labors. 


Certainly we do not feel that we have 
exhausted the technical subjects. We 
have eliminated two things: 


1. Continuous intensive practice of 
every principle taught—that is, appren- 
tice training. We happen to agree with 
those who believe the communication 
media ought to do this themselves; they 
have to do it anyhow most of the time. 


2. The spinning out of three-lecture, 
50-pages-of-reading subjects into aca- 
demic units of whole semesters. Take 
“Law of the Press,” for instance. It’s a 
fascinating subject. Some few students 
will want to do a good deal of work in 
it. But we believe you can put all the 
journalist must know into three weeks’ 
work. You can make a four-year course 
out of photography, but you can put all 
the student must know into six weeks. 
And these are important subjects. How 
about school public relations, newspa- 
per circulation problems, advertising 


‘promotion, vari-typing and a host of 


others? Surely for the vast majority of 
students to touch on them is enough. 

Four years, the span of its operation, 
is not long enough to test this program 
of self-limited technical training. So far 
we have not been disappointed. 


@ THREE THINGS MOTIVATE OUR STU- 
dents: (1) A degree in something they 
think will enable them to get a job; (2) 
lack of interest in other subjects devi- 
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talized for the undergraduate by gradu- 
ate school methods; (3) the desire to 
write. 

My experience at Notre Dame for 
nearly 15 years leads me to believe this 
is in ascending order of importance. 
More than anything else our students 
want to write and to learn to write. 
They do not equate writing with report- 
ing; they want to express themselves, 
to communicate ideas, to create some- 
thing in a small way. 

For our part, we believe that a stu- 
dent who is skilled at writing can easily 
make the shift over to journalistic writ- 
ing. We mistrust “laws” of journalism 
writing; we point to rising standards of 
journalism, to the sharp criticism of 
wooden journalistic practice. Moreover, 
we find an increasing number of stu- 
dents coming to us with no previous 
careful instruction in writing. 

“Careful instruction in writing”— 
this is the backbone of our program. 
Graded problems, yes; textbooks, yes, 
if you wish (we use Flesch as an ad- 
junct); but most of all the steady writing 
of papers, criticized, returned, rewrit-' 
ten, discussed in conference, then on to 
a slightly more difficult problem till it 
is mastered by the same techniques. All 
kinds of writing: book reports, sketches, 
column-stuff, news, editorials, com- 
ment, ideas, opinions, objective, subjec- 
tive, everything. 

A course called “Advanced Writing” 
is required of every journalism major 
for six hours in his junior year. This is 
the kind of course every good teacher 
of Freshman English has always want- 
ed to teach: one that takes up where 
elementary composition leaves off, with 
only those students who are most capa- 
ble of and most interested in going on. 
The bulk of the work is in exposition 
—the kind that requires close, hard 
thinking. The models come largely 
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from the best in contemporary journal- 
ism. 


The advantages of such a course are 
obvious: it has a further range, it has 
an intellectual content, it can operate 
freely in that stimulating and produc- 
tive region between “journalism” and 
“English” where men like John Hersey 
and the New Yorker group have intro- 
duced new standards into contempo- 
rary journalism. Such a course can do 
much to bridge the gap between jour- 
nalism like that practised by Chester- 
ton, Dickens, de Sales, de Rougemont, 
Lippmann and Murrow on the one 
hand; and that practised by Brisbane, 
O. O. McIntyre, Hedda Hopper, Win- 
chell and O’Donnell on the other—a 
gap which must be bridged if journal- 
ism is to flourish as a useful function of 
society. 


W@ THE THIRD REQUIRED COURSE IS THE 
most experimental. 

Looked at in the light of the tradi- 
tional journalism subjects, this course is 
nearest to editorial writing. But it ap- 
proaches the subject from the point of 
view of the content of the editorial, not 
its craftsmanship. 

Every teacher is aware of, and ap- 
palled by, the sheer ignorance of his 
students, an ignorance which no accu- 
mulation of courses seems to dissipate. 
A closer look at this state of ignorance 
reveals that it is not nearly so much 
actual lack of knowledge as it is lack of 
vital, usable, chemically working 
knowledge. Students have baled knowl- 
edge loaded into their minds. To inte- 
grate this knowledge, to see its relation- 
ships, to get it working together is the 
aim of “Modern Culture,” a course 
which runs throughout two years in 
four consecutive semesters, three times 
a week. 


“Modern Culture” deals with prob- 
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lems which cut across formal branches 
of knowledge—focal problems which 
demand for their mature consideration 
something from history, something 
from politics, something from econom- 
ics, something from observation and 
something from daily journalism. 


For example, take the question of 
the American land. Surely every re- 
sponsible journalist ought to know 
something about our farm production, 
our mineral resources and our popula- 
tion. History, political science and eco- 
nomics all allude to these questions. To 
pick up these allusions, weave them to- 
gether and extend them is our work. 


We tackle it with several methods. 
First, reading. A dozen good recent 
books have dealt with land problems; 
there are magazines devoted to the sub- 
ject; the government reports are inval- 
uable; a large number of excellent 
novels have been written around the 
subject. 


Second, lectures by experts from oth- 
er departments and from outside the 
university. This is the most interesting 
feature of the course: though the offi- 
cial teacher is one man, the actual lec- 
turing is done by a dozen or more in 
any semester. One lecturer may give as 
many as six lectures, as John T. Fred- 
erick does on this subject of the land; 
most give two. The teacher’s job is two- 
fold: to lay out the work of the semes- 
ter with his guest lecturers; and to prod, 
quiz, confer with and handle the writ- 
ten work of the students. Here the ad- 
vantage of working inside the college 
orbit is obvious.* 


“Modern Culture” depends for its 
program upon the cooperation of the 
faculty of the whole university. It cuts 
across departmental lines, drawing es- 
pecially on professors of history, polit- 


*Interested teachers may have syllabi and read- 
ing lists on request. 


ical science and American civilization 
for its guest lecturers; they in turn work 
with the teacher of the course to dove- 
tail their lectures and discussions into 
the overall plan. The lecture bureau of 
the University cooperates by working 
with us in planning university-wide lec- 
tures at times when they tie in with our 
work. This has made it possible for us 
to have such men as Jacques Maritain, 
Philip Mosely and Hans Morgenthau 
participate in the program. These men 
are generally pleased to lead a class dis- 
cussion the morning following their 
public lecture. 


Such courses are nothing new, to be 
sure; they hark back, most of them, to 
Columbia’s program in Contemporary 
Civilization, though ours owes most to 
the work of Baker Brownell and John 
Frederick at Northwestern in the late 
twenties. What is new, so far as I know, 
is the adaptation of the course as a 
primary course in journalism. Some- 
where, surely, along these lines lies the 
intellectual content of journalism, the 
absence of which has so alarmed the 
critics of our curricula and our aca- 
deme. 


It seems to me that this way lies our 
best direction with our undergraduates. 
We are convinced that our program 
makes for better educated men. 


Education like this doesn’t pay off at 
once; that’s the handicap we have to 
struggle against. A man with wider 
technical training often will have a bet- 
ter chance for an initial job than one of 
our graduates, unless managing editors 
change their ways. But at that crucial 
point in a journalists’s career when, aft- 
er success in the lower echelons, he 
comes up for consideration for edito- 
rial jobs, for columns, for the best as- 
signments, for the critical posts, then, 
we hope, our training will prove its 
worth. 

















Developments in Teaching 
Radio Journalism, 1945-50 


A MEMORANDUM FROM THE COUNCIL 
ON RADIO JOURNALISM 





Wt sINCE THE COUNCIL ON RADIO JOUR- 
nalism issued a statement of “Standards 
for Education for Radio Journalism” in 
1945, a number of important develop- 
ments have affected the picture. The Coun- 
cil here summarizes some of them and of- 
fers comments which, it is hoped, may be 
of aid to all teachers of radio journalism. 

The developments: 

The number of colleges and universities 
offering courses in radio journalism, or 
considering such courses, has increased 
appreciably. 

The number of qualified teachers avail- 
able has been somewhat enlarged, through 
the program of journalism-teacher intern- 
ships in approved radio newsrooms ar- 
ranged by the Council, but does not ap- 
pear to have kept pace with the increase 
in number of courses. 

The number of new jobs in radio news- 
rooms for college graduates appears to 
have reached a peak, and probably to have 
leveled off. In other words, the number of 
such jobs is considerably larger than it was 
in 1945, but there is no reason to believe 
that it will continue to grow. 

The American Council on Education for 
Journalism, through its Accrediting Com- 
mittee, has examined a considerable num- 
ber of university and college programs in 
education for radio journalism, and ap- 
proved thirteen of them as meeting strict 
professional standards. 

Technological advances in broadcasting, 
including television, and in broadcasting 
equipment have rendered inadequate some 
of the teaching and laboratory facilities 
considered satisfactory five years ago. 

The professional character of radio 
news work—the skill of radio newsmen, 
and the insistence on high standards of 
practice—has been steadily enhanced 


(through the work of the National Asso- 
ciation of Radio News Directors, through 
radio news clinics and short courses, in 
part through the work of the Council, and 
through other forces); more and more, 
radio stations are demanding professional 
training of the young men and women 
they employ in this field. 


The impact of these developments 
makes it increasingly needful that colleges 
and universities meet the most exacting 
standards in their courses in aspects of ra- 
dio journalism. More specifically, in the 
Council’s view, it means: 


1. That sound general education, usual- 
ly gained in a four-year liberal arts degree 
program, is the minimum background ac- 
ceptable for well-equipped radio newsmen. 


2. That specialized training for radio 
news work must be basically news train- 
ing—that it should not be open to any but 
students with thorough grounding in news 
judgment and values, news gathering and 
writing, news editing and the like (the 
kind of college and university training 
available only in professional schools of 
journalism). 

3. That training in radio news work 
can be effectively offered only by men 
thoroughly qualified for the work—men 
qualified not alone by adequate teaching 
and educational experience, but also by 
competent radio and news work. 


4. That a tendency to let “radio 
courses” mushroom in institutions not 
equipped to handle them, both in qualified 
personnel and in physical facilities, is to 
be discouraged—is, indeed, to be looked 
on in some cases (where superficial survey 
or technique courses masquerade as “pro- 
fessional education”) as educational char- 
latanry. 
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5. That training in radio journalism 
ordinarily can be made effective only in 
teaching disciplines devoted to broad 
preparation for work in mass communica- 
tions. It is not possible, in the Council’s 
opinion, that effective radio journalism 
training can be offered in English, speech, 
theater and like disciplines. 

6. That effective courses cannot be of- 
fered without professional equipment for 
study, practice and experiment; that such 
equipment must include not only full li- 
brary and reference facilities but also well- 
planned practice studios, with turntables, 
record libraries, recording instruments and 
other such devices; that opportunity for 
actual broadcasting must be provided for 
most effective training; and that equip- 
ment for this work must be kept reason- 
ably up to date—a problem of special 
difficulty because of rapid technological 
advances. 

7. That proper attention to “television 
journalism” must be included among radio 
journalism offerings, but that decision as 
to what “proper attention” may be is diffi- 
cult. Television techniques are by ‘no 
means established, but rather are experi- 
mental; most television professionals ad- 
vise that universities offer only general 
and background courses, or parts of 
courses, rather than attempt to teach tech- 
niques that tomorrow will be obsolete. 

The findings of the ACEJ Accrediting 
Committee are confidential, and are not 


released to the public. However, most of 
the radio journalism units that sought ac- 
creditation in the first year of the accredit- 
ing program have revealed to the Council 
the accrediting reports render them—in- 
cluding all those that were denied ap- 
proval and all but one of those approved. 
On the basis of these reports (made in all 
cases by committees including men in pro- 
fessional radio, in education for journal- 
ism and in professional newspaper work), 
two chief shortcomings become evident: 

The most common single shortcoming 
in radio journalism teaching units is in- 
adequacy of laboratory, technical and 
practice facilities; 

The second most common is inadequate 
radio news experience for the instructor in 
the work. 

Since these shortcomings (much more 
serious in some cases than in others) ap- 
peared both in institutions whose radio 
journalism sequences won approval and in 
those that were not approved, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that they may be 
fairly general—especially in radio journal- 
ism teaching situations which are new or 
of limited development. 

The Council urges strongly that only 
colleges and universities in position to of- 
fer genuinely professional work in radio 
journalism undertake such programs, and 
that the considerations presented in this 
memorandum be given due weight in ar- 
riving at decisions regarding them. 





“Slowly but surely fact-finding in the realm of reader interest is gaining 


ground in the newspaper profession. But there are scores of basic prob- 

lems which still need to be studied. 
“Research can help solve these problems. . 

are many capable professors of journalism and graduate students ready and 


. . I happen to know there 


eager to work on newspaper problems. . . . The more than 650 graduate 
students in schools of journalism in this country today represent about a 
million dollars’ worth of free talent. 

“Why shouldn’t the newspaper profession begin to look more and ‘nore 
to the schools of journalism for research on new ideas and new practices? 
Is there any reason why universities should play a less important part in the 
newspaper field than they do in the medical field?”—-Grorce GaLLuP, Di- 
rector of American Institute of Public Opinion, in address to members of 


American Association of Newspaper Representatives, New York City, Jan. 
11, 1951. 

















RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Factors in the Reading 

Of Weekly Newspapers 

W> THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
School of Journalism, in cooperation 
with the Iowa Press Association, recent- 
ly completed a readership survey of the 
Laurens Sun, an Iowa weekly newspa- 
per (circ. 1,304).* 

The survey, organized and directed 
by Dr. Paul I. Lyness, head of the re- 
search division of the SUI school of 
journalism, cast new light on eight spe- 
cial factors in weekly newspaper read- 
ing: (a) When the paper is read; (b) 
retention of the newspaper in the home; 
(c) “possible” readers of the newspa- 
per; (d) subscription duration; (e) 
overlapping circulation; (f) what read- 
ers especially liked and disliked about 
the newspaper; (g) depth of readership; 
(h) “most enjoyed” story on each page. 

A total of 260 interviews (128 men 
and 132 womer) were made in this sur- 
vey. The sample was selected by strati- 
fied-random methods from 96.1 percent 
of the subscribers in the Laurens trade 
area. The interviewing method was that 
of “unassisted recall.” 


When they read the newspaper.— 
The Laurens Sun reaches subscribers in 


*The Laurens study was part of the continuing 
Towa Study of Newspaper Readership, under the 
meral direction and editorship of Leslie G. 
oeller, director of the S$. U. I. school of jour- 


the town of Laurens Thursday morning 
and other subscribers in the Laurens 
trade area before 2 p. m. Thursday. 
The survey showed that most of the 
reading was done on Thursday and Fri- 
day, with 92.3 percent of the “sittings” 
occurring on those days. Over 76 per- 
cent of the sittings were on Thursday, 
the date of publication. 


As for the time of day when the 
reading was done, the evening proved 
most popular (42.8 percent of the sit- 
tings). However, the respondents re- 
called a good deal of reading at noon 
(12.9 percent) and Thursday afternoon 
(10.3 percent). Only 4.3 percent of the 
sittings recalled were in the morning. 
Over 28 percent of the sittings were 
identified by day of week, but the re- 
spondents could not recall the time of 
day when the reading was done. (Inter- 
viewing for the readership survey was 
done on Monday and Tuesday.) 


Retention of the newspaper in the 
home.—Of the persons interviewed, 
45.5 percent said they kept each issue 
of the Sun in their homes one week be- 
fore disposing of it. Another 30 per- 
cent said they kept the paper two 
weeks or longer. Eight persons said 
they kept copies of the Sun permanent- 
ly, and five said for an indefinite period. 


“Possible” readers of the newspaper. 
—About 27 percent of the subscribers 
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said they loaned their newspapers to 
others in the community “regularly” or 
“occasionally.” About 28 percent said 
they sent their newspaper to others out 
of town “regularly” or “occasionally.” 
Possible readers within the subscrib- 
ers’ families totaled 3,221 or 2.47 per 
family. This number included all fam- 
ily members 12 years of age and older. 


Subscription duration.—Eight per- 
cent of the subscribers said they had 
subscribed for one year or less; 22 per- 
cent said from two to four years; 21 
percent from five to ten years; 17 per- 
cent from eleven to twenty years; and 
28 percent from 21 to more than 50 
years. About four percent were uncer- 
tain or failed to answer. 


Overlapping circulations. — Ninety- 
five percent of the interviewees said 
they subscribed to one or more news- 
papers in addition to the Laurens Sun. 
The average number of “other” news- 
papers was 1.7 per subscriber. The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune were the 
most popular. About 60 percent of the 
respondents said they took the Register 
and about 36 percent said they took the 
Tribune. 


What they especially liked and dis- 
liked about the newspaper.—Of the 260 
respondents in the sample, 204 men- 
tioned one or more things about the 
paper which they liked, and 41 men- 
tioned things they disliked. A total of 
329 comments favorable to the Sun 
were recorded as against 50 unfavor- 
able comments. Of the especially liked 
features of the newspaper, the follow- 
ing were most frequently mentioned 
(in order of frequency): local news, 
Neil’s Nibbles (the publisher’s col- 
umn), news coverage generally, pic- 
tures generally, farm pictures, edito- 
rials, pictures of business men, adver- 
tisements, “33 Years Ago” column, 


school news, hospital news and society 
news. There was no concentration 
among things disliked. 


Depth of readership—For almost 
every editorial item (non-advertising or 
non-pictorial item), all or nearly all re- 
spondents who had read any part of the 
item claimed to have read from 76 to 
100 percent of it. Of all editorial items 
two jump stories, continued from page 
1 to page 12, lost the most readers after 
the first quarter of the story had been 
read. 


“Most enjoyed” story on each page. 
—During the interview each respondent 
was asked to indicate the one story or 
article on each page which he “enjoyed 
reading most.” The replies to this ques- 
tion indicated a wide variety of taste. 

On page 1 the most popular stories 
among both men and women were (a) 
a local feature telling of seven children 
in one family who had completed col- 
lege; (b) a news story on a “Hobby 
Days” celebration in Laurens; (c) a 
funeral story; and (d) a story on a new 
4-H club president. 

On the editorial page the publisher’s 
column, “Neil’s Nibbles,” was by far 
the favorite feature. On page 3 a fea- 
ture headed “Meet Laurens Business 
Men” was greatly favored over a col- 
umn of local briefs. On the remaining 
pages, local briefs, church news, hospi- 
tal news and full-fledged stories about 
local people stood out as favorites. 


According to a survey by Donald 
W. Davis, professor of advertising at 
Pennsylvania State College, the num- 
ber of college courses in the advertis- 
ing, marketing and public relations 
fields has doubled since 1946. The 
number of degree-granting institutions 
offering courses in these fields has in- 
creased by 56 percent. 
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Fernandez de Lizardi 
And Freedom of the Press 


@ in 1821 José JOAQUIN FERNANDEZ 
de Lizardi had been writing for a dec- 
ade. Condemned, threatened, arrested 
and imprisoned as a result of the intol- 
erance of the authorities, he fought to 
preserve the freedom of the press de- 
creed by the Council of Cadiz in No- 
vember 1810. 

This decree had been largely ignored 
in Mexico until October 5, 1812 when, 
as a result of the demands of the liber- 
als like Lizardi, freedom of the press 
was proclaimed in Mexico. Four days 
later, Fernandez de Lizardi brought out 
his first issue of El Pensador Mexicano, 
the periodical whose title was later tak- 
en by the author as his pseudonym. 

Lizardi believed that a free press was 
the key to better laws and better en- 
forcement of them, but in December 
1812 Viceroy Venegas suspended press 
freedom and Lizardi was arrested and 
jailed. After he was released he turned 
to the novel as a device to continue his 
critical “pamphleteering,” as the liberty 
of criticism was further and further re- 
stricted. 


During this period his greatest work, 
El Periquillo Sarniento, appeared. 
When, on May 31, 1820, constitutional 
government came to Mexico and the 
Inquisition and the Board of Censors 
were suppressed, Lizardi abandoned the 
novel form and returned to the author- 
ship of critical pamphlets. 

After being jailed again, and excom- 
municated by the Church for his de- 
fense of the Masons, he was persecuted 
and poverty stricken. He did not sur- 
render, however, but continued to 
write, attacking abuses of the Church 
and the Government. At first a sup- 
porter of Iturbide, he later turned on 
him when the Emperor-to-be manifest- 
ed eagerness to restrict the press. 


QUARTERLY 


In December 1821, just two months 
before his excommunication, Lizardi 
published a pamphlet entitled Defense 
of the Freedom of the Press. He criti- 
cized a writer who had declared that 
“freedom is certainly a very indigestible 
food for weak stomachs which have 
just left slavery, and to give to them in 
abundance and without measure .. . 
is to begin where one should end.” 


Lizardi wrote: 


I will agree that to a people only re- 
cently freed it is not best to put them in 
possession of all their political liberty 
all at once; but never will I agree to the 
suppression or restraint of the freedom 
of the press . . . that which must 
teach them to be free, and the only 
force which sustains and always will sus- 
tain the civil liberty of the citizen, that 
which will make him obey the laws, that 
which will educate him in the sciences 
and arts, that which will make him real- 
ize what it means for the sovereignty to 
reside essentially in the nation’s people, 
that which will animate him to main- 
tain, at the cost of his life, this sover- 
eignty and his personal rights, that 
which will warn him of intrigues and 
cabals and despots, and ultimately that 
which will make him respect and defend 
the rights of free men in order not to 
humble himself again under the hard 
chains of an ignominious and experi- 
enced slavery. 


So then, and let the people learn this 
maxim by memory, so then I say: 
THAT THE FREEDOM OF THE 
PRESS SUSTAINS THE SOVER- 
EIGNTY OF THE NATION, AND IT 
IS THE SAME THING TO ATTACK 
THIS FREEDOM IN ANY WAY AS 
TO ATTEMPT AGAINST THE SOV- 
EREIGNTY OF THE NATION DI- 
RECTLY. 


When Lizardi’s opponent stated that 
“patriotism is a virtue that does not 
know how it can be so common as the 
pamphlets proclaim, when a country 
enslaved for centuries (that is to say, 
our fatherland) is the least fit for pro- 
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ducing Catos,” the Pensador Mexicano 
replied: 


Holy God! I exclaimed on reading 
these printed words and in the first year 
of our liberty. So then unhappy Amer- 
ica, after sacrificing eleven years firmly 
to its sons on the altars of liberty, is the 
country least fit to produce Catos? 
What ignorance! What temerity! What 
injury to all an illustrious nation and 
zealous defender of its precious liberty! 


Lizardi claimed that Mexico had pro- 
duced not only Catos, but many a Bru- 
tus, Cocles, Clelias and Scaevola. He 
swore the women as well as the men 
were noble imitators of the patriotic, 
illustrious Romans. 


The great liberal pamphleteer of 
Mexican independence closed his argu- 
ment with the following opinion, as im- 
portant today as it was one hundred 
and thirty years ago: 


I do not constitute myself defender 
of any writer, but of the freedom of the 
press, and I say, and I repeat, and I 
shall not tire of saying it: that without 
freedom of the press there is no sover- 
eignty in the people; that it can be 
abused as can everything; that those 
who abuse it by malice aforethought 
must correct themselves; that it is very 
difficult to prove this malice on the part 
of the writer; that if they speak with 
dissimulations and satires they must 
punish themselves by being cowards, 
since they must speak with clarity in or- 
der to instruct the Government, or not 
write, and if the latter is annoyed by 
this freedom and persecutes them, it is a 
sign that it is not a patriotic govern- 
ment, that it does not desire to educate 
them and that it does not respect the 
sovereignty of the people, but its own 
sovereignty; but this latter will not en- 
dure; first it will fall to the ground, the 
more swiftly it persecutes—however 
briefly—the freedom of the press. 


RICHARD H. DILLON 


Research Librarian, 
California State Library, 
Sutro Branch, San Francisco 


Findings in a Study 

Of Newspaper Style 

W> AN INCREASING TENDENCY TO AB- 
breviate such words as “street” and 
“company” was shown by a survey of 
trends in daily newspaper style recently 
completed by the Department of Jour- 
nalism of Michigan State College. 

The principal findings of the study 
disclosed that: 

1. The division between “up” and 
“down” style is fairly even. 

2. Most papers cling to a few gram- 
matical forms now supported only by 
the so-called “purist” grammarians. 

3. One-man rule in matters of style 
prevails apparently on fewer than half 
the dailies of more than 20,000 circu- 
lation. 

4. The proportion of newspapers ab- 
breviating “street” and “company” is 
currently about one-half. 

In conducting the survey for the de- 
partment, the writer sent a question- 
naire to 54 daily newspapers in Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan—virtually all pa- 
pers in the three states having circula- 
tions greater than 20,000.1 Exactly two- 
thirds (36) of these papers responded. 
To give the study a national slant, the 
writer also sent forms to the paper of 
largest circulation in each of the 48 
state capitals. Twenty-five of these 
newspapers responded, or slightly more 
than 50 percent. 

On 57.5 percent of the papers a 
group makes style-change decisions, 
contrasted with 42.5 percent whose 
style is determined by a single execu- 
tive. The break-down of the former fig- 
ure was: Group of executives, 49 per- 
cent; vote of entire staff, 5 percent; 
style committee or similar group, 3.5 
percent. 


1Smaller papers were not considered because 
some do not have large enough staffs to attempt 
enforcement of a uniform style. 
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In using “company” in a compound 
proper noun, 52 percent of the papers 
reported they abbreviate the word, and 
the remaining 48 percent do not. When 
“street” is used in a similar situation, 
exactly half of the responding papers 
abbreviate it. The spelled-out form is 
preferred by 40 percent, and “street” is 
entirely omitted after a street name by 
the other 10 percent. 


A publication was considered as hav- 
ing “up” style if it capitalized “com- 
pany,” “street” and “township” when 
used with distinguishing proper names. 
It was taken into consideration that a 
few papers with “down” style capital- 
ized “company” or “street” in abbrevi- 
ating. When capitalization of the three 
criterion-words was not uniform, the 
style was listed as “mixed.” Under these 
standards, 46 percent of the responding 
papers had “down” style, 38 percent 
“up” and 16 percent “mixed.” 

Although not hesitating to coin words 
and phrases, and on occasion to use 
slang, newspapers inconsistently pro- 
hibit some grammatical usages now ac- 
cepted by dictionaries and other au- 
thorities. 

For instance, 90 percent require use 
of a singular verb with the pronoun 
“none” as subject. This prevails despite 
Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary (1934) which lists “not any” as the 
first meaning of “none,” and goes on to 
say: “As subject, none with a plural 
verb is the commoner construction.” 
Two of thé replying newspapers permit 
either usage, depending on the meaning 
intended. 

Three-fourths of the papers that re- 
sponded do not permit high school and 
college seniors to “graduate.” Instead, 
their style requires that the young peo- 
ple “be graduated.” Webster’s New In- 
ternational lists “graduate” both as a 
transitive and intransitive verb. Even 


though it gives the transitive meanings 
first, according them technical prefer- 
ence, it is surprising that more papers 
do not use the intransitive because that 
form is shorter. This would be in line 
with many editors’ preference of “cata- 
log” over “catalogue,” “cigaret” over 
“cigarette,” and so on. The briefer 
spellings are used (to save time and 
space), although the longer forms are 
cited first in leading dictionaries. 

All the papers except one would not 
print the sentence “He did like his par- 
ents said.” Their style would call for 
“as.” In this they fully agree with the 
authorities—except the most liberal 
ones. Typical of the latter is H. L. 
Mencken, whose Supplement Two to 
The American Language, published in 
1948,2 contends that “like” as a con- 
junction has “gained acceptance.” 

What criterion, or criteria, should be 
used in determining good usage is a 
provocative question. Mencken con- 
tends language is made by the plain 
people, and that the grammarians, halt- 
ingly, follow after them. At the other 
extreme are the “purists” or “precision- 
ists” who reputedly would hold the lan- 
guage within the rules of many years’ 
standing. 

At least two important studies have 
emphasized the wide variance between 
formal literary English (the main guide 
of the purists) and the spoken English 
of educated persons.? Such studies and 
the contributions of Mencken, who has 
consistently criticized educators but has 
won the admiration of many of them, 
may point the way to a middle ground. 

Etwin E. McCray 
Michigan State College. 


2New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. (p. 395). 

* Leonard, Sterling A., Current English Usage 
(Chicago: 1932, out of print). 

Marckwardt, Albert H., and Fred G. Walcott, 
Facts About Current English Usage (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938). This mon- 
ograph includes a reprint of the Leonard report. 
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Advertising and Marketing 

ALLEN, C. L. Window display penetration test of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. Edison 
Park office. (Staff.) Completed. Northwestern University. 

——and Linpsey, Davin. Third annual consumer buying habit study of Appleton, Wisc. 
(Staff.) Completed. Northwestern University. 

BLoop, F. C. Education, professional training and experience of advertising personnel in 
Nebraska retail stores. (Staff.) Progress. University of Nebraska. 

——The $10,000,000 market: University of Nebraska. (Staff.) Completed. University of 
Nebraska. 


BOYENTON, WILLIAM H. Daily and Sunday newspaper coverages in New Jersey. (Staff.) 
Progress. Rutgers University. 


——tThe effectiveness of newspaper advertising in the New Brunswick, N. J. area. 
(Staff.) Completed. Rutgers University. 


LunND, JoHN V. A predictive formula for local advertising obtainable in ee 
cities. (Staff.) Progress. State University of Iowa. 


McC ure, Lestiz. The San Francisco Chronicle experiment. (Staff.) Progress. Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

MILLICAN, RICHARD D. Measurement of aptitudes for copywriting. (Staff.) Progress. 
University of Illinois. 

SEEHAFER, EUGENE F. Analysis of television advertising effectiveness. (Staff.) Progress. 
University of Minnesota. 

SCHMITT, Mary, and SwANsON, CHARLES E. Case studies of newspaper advertising and 
buying behavior. (Staff.) Progress. University of Minnesota. 


Agricultural Press and the Newspaper and Agriculture 


Lyness, P. I., and Barnes, A. M. Factors in the choice of information sources among 
Iowa farm families. (Staff.) Progress. State University of Iowa. 


Bibliography 
BARNHART, T. F. The weekly newspaper: A bibliography, 1925-51. (Staff.) Progress. 
University of Minnesota. 


JENNINGS, KENNETH Q. Bibliography of New Jersey newspapers, 1765-1950. (Staff.) 
Progress. Rutgers University. 


WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. The journalist’s bookshelf. (Staff.) Progress. Syracuse University. 
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Biography (see also History) 
MaRKHAM, JAMES W. A biography of Oliver K. Bovard, managing editor of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. (Staff-doctoral.) Progress. University of Missouri. 
STEWART, KENNETH, and TEBBEL, JoHN. Makers of modern journalism. (Staff.) Progress. 
New York University. 
Witson, Quintus C. Study of life and work of Joseph Wheelock, editor of the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Pioneer Press. (Doctoral.) Progress. University of Minnesota. 


Censorship 


Mackay, Lamar S. “Security” censorship (not wartime), atomic energy, etc. (Staff.) 
Progress. University of South Dakota. 


College Journalism, Including Education for Journalism 

BLUMBERG, NATHAN B. Introduction to journalism. (Staff.) Progress. University of Ne- 
braska. 

GIeEBER, WALTER. Social psychological study of role of the reporter. (Staff-doctoral.) 
Progress. University of Wisconsin. 

HarsHa, Wayne V. A survey of college newspapers of Ohio. (Staff.) Progress. Ohio 
State University. 

JonEs, JoHN P. Teaching of reporting in colleges. (Staff.) Progress. University of Flor- 
ida. 

Jones, RoBert L. A personnel study of communications specialists. (Staff-doctoral.) 
Progress. University of Minnesota. 

MOELLER, Lesuiz G., LyNEss, PAUL I., and DAVENPORT, JOHN S. A psychometric meth- 
odology for predicting success of students in journalism. (Staff.) Progress. State 
University of Iowa. 

STAUDACHER, Lucas G. A questionnaire survey of Marquette University College of 
Journalism graduates (1930-1949) to discover how useful they have found their 
education and training in professional journalism. (Staff.) Progress. Marquette 
University. 

Stone, C. HAROLD. A personnel study of newspapermen. (Doctoral.) Completed. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


SWINDLER, WILLIAM F. General education seminar for journalists. (Staff.) Completed. 
University of Nebraska. 


Community Newspaper 
BARNHART, THOMAS F. Study of income and outgo of Minnesota weekly newspapers for 
1950. (Staff.) Progress. University of Minnesota. 


——1. Survey of local advertising rates of Minnesota weekly newspapers. 2. Survey 


of wages paid by Minnesota weekly newspapers. (Staff.) Completed. University of 
Minnesota. 


BuRCHARD, D. D. News and advertising content of representative Texas weekly newspa- 
pers. (Staff.) Progress. A. & M. College of Texas. 


Cor, Matcotm D. The cost of a weekly newspaper. (Staff.) Progress. University of 
South Carolina. 


Morrison, JAMES. Publishing problems of a weekly newspaper: A case study. (Staff- 
doctoral.) State University of Iowa. 


PETERSON, WILBUR. Study of the advertising rate structure of Florida weekly newspapers. 
(Staff.) Progress. Florida State University. 
Content Analysis 


LyneEss, Paut I. Reliability in symbol coding. (Staff.) Completed. State University of 
Iowa. 


SWANSON, CHARLES E. Some predictive techniques in content analysis. (Staff.) Com- 
pleted. University of Minnesota. 

Wuire, Davip M. The event-idea continuum as criteria in newspaper content analysis. 
(Staff.) Progress. Boston University. 


——tThe newspaperman in contemporary American fiction. (Staff.) Progress. Boston 
University. 
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Copyreading and Editing, Including Makeup and Headlines 

Casey, RALPH D., with Davis, Norris, and THOMASON, CHARLES F. Analysis of the use 
of AP wire stories in the daily newspapers of Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Oct. 31, Nov. 1-2. (Staff.) Progress. University of Minnesota. 

Ewe, RICHARD B. Correlation of total amount of AP copy received and used by Florida 
newspapers in a four-day period, Oct. 24-27. (Staff.) Progress. Florida State Uni- 
versity. 

Hice, WILLIAM H. An analysis of the use of wire copy in two competing Nebraska news- 
papers. (Staff.) Progress. University of Nebraska. 


Editorial Writing and Policy 
Hice, WILLIAM H. Editorial thinking in Nebraska’s 20 largest weeklies during the legis- 
lative session of 1951. (Staff.) Progress. University of Nebraska. 
MEYERS, BuRTON. Kansas editorial pages. (Staff.) Progress. University of Kansas. 
SABINE, GORDON A. Editorial writers on Oregon daily newspapers: Their socio-educa- 
tional backgrounds and work patterns. (Staff.) Completed. University of Oregon. 


Ethics, Including Studies of Tendencies and Criticisms of the Press 

CarTER, Roy E. Jr. The fourth session of the UN sub-commission on freedom of infor- 
mation. (Staff.) Progress. University of Minnesota. 

CoHN, ADRIAN A. Impact of mass media on the high school language. (Staff-doctoral.) 
Progress. University of Wisconsin. 

O’SULLIvaN, J. L. Letter survey of Wisconsin newspaper editors to discover whether they 
strive to select the news on the principle of reader interest and entertainment or 
social importance. (Staff.) Completed. Marquette University. 

SCHOENFELD, CLARENCE A. Deer season fatality coverage. (Staff.) Progress. University 
of Wisconsin. 


Foreign News and Foreign Press 

CLARK, KATHERYN. A history of the official Japanese press association. (Staff.) Progress. 
University of Minnesota. 

Danilov, Victor J. Political, economic and social influences of the foreign language 
press. (Staff-doctoral.) Progress. University of Colorado. 

DESMOND, ROBERT W. Struggle for men’s minds. (Staff.) Progress. University of Cali- 
fornia. 

HicBiE, CHarLEs E. British press and general elections. (Staff.) Progress. University of 
Wisconsin. 

LuND, JOHN V., and LuND, JoAN T. The whispering times. (Staff.) Progress. State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

PARK, ALEXANDER G. Soviet revolutionary theory and practice, 1917-27, and applica- 
tions to central Asia. (Doctoral.) Progress. Department of Public Law and Gov- 
ernment, Columbia University. 

Otson, K. E. The press of Europe. (Staff.) Progress. Northwestern University. 

Yu, FREDERICK TEH-CuI. An analysis of four Chicago dailies with respect to their cover- 
age on China. (Doctoral.) Progress. State University of Iowa. 


High School Journalism 


STRUCKMAN, R. P. Duplicated newspapers for high schools. (Staff.) Progress. Montana 
State University. 


Hortin, L. J. Workshops for high school journalism. (Staff.) Progress. Ohio University. 


History of Journalism, Including Histories of Individual Newspapers 
(See also Biography) 
BuTLeR, M. Tyus. Historical sketch of freedom of the press in the United States. (Staff.) 
Completed. University of Georgia. 


Emery, EpwIN. Minnesota journalism history. (Staff.) Progress. University of Minne- 
sota. 
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GrirFitH, Louis T. Parts two and three of a history of Georgia journalism. (Staff.) 
Progress. University of Georgia. 

Forp, Epwin H. Readings in the history of journalism. (Staff.) Progress. University of 
Minnesota. 

JENSEN, Jay W. A study of control factors in the history of the Anglo-American press. 
(Staff-doctoral.) Progress. University of Illinois. 

MARBUT, FREDERICK B. History of the Washington press corps. (Staff-doctoral.) Prog- 
ress. Pennsylvania State College. 

Mott, F. L. History of magazines. (Staff.) Progress. University of Missouri. 

MurpHy, Lawrence W. Dunlap and early newspaper competition. (Staff.) Progress. 
University of Illinois. 

SEL, GeorGce W. Early history of Russian journalism. (Doctoral.) Progress. Univer- 
sity of California. 

S1eBeErT, F. S. Transcript of the unreported parliament. (Staff.) Progress. University of 
Illinois. 

SmitH, H. L. The press and political parties. (Staff.) Progress. University of Wisconsin. 

STAUDACHER, Lucas G. A history of American Catholic journalism, 1840-1860. (Staff- 
doctoral.) Progress. Marquette University. 


TALMADGE, JOHN E. Part one of a history of Georgia journalism. (Staff.) Progress. Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 


Law of the Press, Including Freedom of the Press 
Davis, Norris G. Invasion of privacy suits fail to bring justice. (Staff.) Completed. 
University of Minnesota. 


GriFFiTH, Louis T. A study of Georgia laws affecting newspapers. (Staff.) Progress. 
University of Georgia. 


Harris, Leg. Tennessee law of libel. (Staff.) Progress. University of Tennessee. 


Macuire, F. W. Analysis of laws governing public records. (Staff.) Progress. Ohio 
State University. 


POLLARD, JAMES E. Newspaper laws of Ohio (revision). (Staff.) Progress. Ohio State 
University. 

SIEBERT, F. S. History of freedom and the press in the American colonies. (Staff.) 
Progress. University of Illinois. 

STEIGLEMAN, WALTER A. A bibliography on law of the press adapted for publishers, 
editors and lawyers. (Staff.) Progress. State University of Iowa. 


SWINDLER, WILLIAM F. International law and news communications. (Staff.) Progress. 
University of Nebraska. 


THAYER, FRANK. Libel. (Staff.) Progress. University of Wisconsin. 


Literary Aspects of Journalism 


Hace, Georce S. Influence of newspaper work on “ash can” school of American artists. 
(Staff.) Progress. University of Minnesota. 


JENNINGS, KENNETH Q. Anthology of outstanding reporting by Rutgers journalism grad- 
uates. (Staff.) Progress. Rutgers University. 


Magazine and Magazine Articles, Including News Magazines 
(See also History) 
BirD, GeorcE L. Setting up of patterns for article writers. (Staff.) Completed. Syracuse 
University. 
Drewry, JOHN E. They shape your thinking. (Staff.) Progress. University of Georgia. 


Haney, JOHN A. Sunday magazine supplements. (Staff.) Progress. University of Mis- 
souri. 


HINKLE, OLIN E. Study of small-city newspaper column. (Staff.) Progress. University 
of Texas. 


WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. Introduction to magazine journalism. (Staff.) Progress. Syracuse 
University. 
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Miscellaneous 

Hice, WILLIAM H. The use of comic strips and panels in America’s daily newspapers. 
(Staff.) Progress. University of Nebraska. 

Howe, Quincy. World history of our own times, volume II. (Staff.) Progress. Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

KRAKOWSKI, PauL. Pronunciation of West Virginia place names. (Staff.) Progress. West 
Virginia University. 

Lyness, PauL I. Reading, listening and viewing behavior of young people in grades 3, 5, 
7, 9 and 11 in the Des Moines public schools. (Staff-doctoral.) Completed. State 
University of Iowa. 

MARSHALL, ALAN. Cultural patterns and newspaper quality in Boston and San Fran- 
cisco. (Staff.) Progress. Boston University. 

MakVIN, K. R., and Dopps, Parry. Effectiveness of assembling and disseminating agri- 
cultural market information. (Staff.) Progress. Iowa State University. 

Ray, RoyaL H. Concentration of ownership and control in the American daily news- 
paper industry. (Doctoral.) Completed. Columbia University. 

SABINE, GORDON A. Social study, news staff, Eugene Register Guard, 1927-50. (Staff.) 
Progress. University of Oregon. 

SMITH, OLIVER R. A sociological analysis of distribution patterns of mass communica- 
tions media in the United States, 1950. (Doctoral.) Progress. State University of 
Iowa. 


STEIGLEMAN, WALTER A. The renaissance of the Sunday newspaper. (Staff.) Progress. 
State University of Iowa. 


News Gathering and Writing, Including Technological Writing 
CHARNLEY, MITCHELL V. Aspects of newspaper accuracy. (Staff.) Progress. University 
of Minnesota. 


Ciark, W. C. Differences in radio news and newspaper news. (Staff.) Progress. Syra- 
cuse University. 

DUNCAN, CHARLES T. Newspaper practices and problems in the coverage of local gov- 
ernment news. (Staff.) Progress. University of Oregon. 

Host, Davip. Nature of news and the principles and purposes of news reporting. (Staff.) 
Progress. Marquette University. 

Mott, F. L. The news (A volume in Library of Congress series in American civiliza- 
tion). (Staff.) Progress. University of Missouri. 

PEARSON, CHARLES G. Problem cases in reporting. (Staff.) Progress. University of Kan- 
sas. 


SWINDLER, WILLIAM F. Collection of prize-winning news stories. (Staff.) Progress. Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 


Pictorial Journalism, Including Cartoons, Photography 
Currier, Jesse J., and Linpquist, Nits I. Practices and policy of newspaper photogra- 
phy departments. (Staff. ) Completed. Bowling Green State University. 
Moran, Ray F. Pictorial journalism for community newspapers. (Staff.) Progress. 
University of Nebraska. 
HazarD, WILLiaM. Picture editing methods. (Staff.) Progress. University of Wisconsin. 
Mason, Epwarp F., and SMITH, LUTHER. Factors affecting interest in pictures in one 


week’s issue of a daily newspaper (the Daily lowan). (Staff.) Progress. State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


Production and Management, Including Circulation 


ALLEN, C. L. Study of carrier-delivered newspaper circulation in Champaign-Urbana, 
Illinois (Duplication study). (Staff.) Completed. Northwestern University. 

ALLEN, C. L. Newsstand sales of three Chicago newspapers in June, July and August 
1950. (Staff.) Completed. Northwestern University. 

Davenport, JOHN Scott. A statistical analysis of the circulation management 


licies 
of the Des Moines Register. (Staff-doctoral.) Progress. State University Fie. 
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——Circulation trends in the United States. (Staff.) Progress. State University of Iowa. 

——Multiple correlation as a method of interpreting circulation growth of published 
communication media. (Staff.) Progress. State University of Iowa. 

——Scientific management in the daily newspaper industry of the United States. (Staff.) 
Progress. State University of Iowa. 

GERALD, J. EpwarD, and CARPENTER, JANE. National newspaper survey, 1950. (Staff.) 
Completed. University of Minnesota. 

MALONE, JoHN R. An economic description of the daily newspaper in the U. S. (Doc- 
toral.) Progress. University of Kansas. 

——Demographic and marketing aspects of communication facilities, with emphasis on 
various forms of newspapers. (Staff.) Progress. University of Kansas. 

——Legal, labor, commercial and political struggle between metropolitan monopoly 
daily newspaper and a challenger from a peripheral community. (Staff.) Progress. 
University of Kansas. 

MoELLER, Lestie G., and DAVENPORT, JOHN S. Iowa weekly newspaper wages and 
hours. (Staff.) Progress. State University of Iowa. 

SWINDLER, WILLIAM F. Study of characteristics of median-size dailies. (Staff.) Com- 
pleted. University of Nebraska. 

THAYER, FRANK. Newspaper management: Organization and administration. (Staff.) 
Progress. University of Wisconsin. 


Public Opinion, Including Polling, Public Relations, Publicity, Propaganda 
and Crusades 


BARNES, ARTHUR M., and LyNess, PauL I. How the wire services reported the Rutledge 
case: A study in taste. (Staff.) Completed. State University of Iowa. 

Derr, RAYMOND W. Missouri Farmers’ Association public relations. (Staff.) Progress. 
University of Missouri. 

Lupwic, Merritt C. An experiment to measure the relationship between respondent 
characteristics and stereotypes about persons in public life. (Staff.) Progress. Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

MacDouGaLL, Curtis. Understanding public opinion. (Staff.) Completed. Northwest- 
ern University. 

REYNOLDS, EpwarD. Community pressures on the newspaper. (Doctoral.) Progress. 
Northwestern University. 


WHITE, Davip MANNING. News: A study in rewards. (Staff.) Progress. Boston Univer- 
sity. 


Radio Journalism, Including Television 


ALLEN, C. L., McKung, M. A., and ACKERMANN, MARSHALL. Forty successful television 
shows originating in Chicago. (Staff.) Completed. Northwestern University. 
BASKETTE, FLoypD K. Colorado pronunciation guide. (Staff.) Completed. University of 

Colorado. 

CARPENTER, JOHN L. An inquiry into the frequency of use of the past, present and future 
tenses in radio newscasts. (Staff.) Progress. Ohio University. 

DUNN, SAMUEL WATSON. Qualitative analysis of radio listening in Champaign County, 
Illinois. (Staff-doctoral.) Progress. University of Illinois. 

JONES, JOHN PAUL, and Brown, DonaLp E. Radio and television news. (Staff.) Prog- 
ress. University of Florida. 

KiwerA, RoBeERT. Analysis of the religious programs broadcast in the Milwaukee metro- 
politan area by samples during a three-year period. (Staff.) Progress. Marquette 
University. 

LAMBERT, EpwarbD C. The education uses of television. (Doctoral.) Progress. Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

McDoucaLp, WorTH. A survey to determine how Georgia radio newsrooms cover local 
and regional news. (Staff.) Progress. University of Georgia. 

SCHRADER, DonaLD P. Study of automobile radio listening in Macon, Ga., summer 1950. 
(Staff.) Completed. State University of Iowa. 
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——-Study of methods for presenting local news on TV. (Staff.) Progress. State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


TURNBULL, A. T. Jr. Radio station management. (Staff.) Progress. Ohio University. 


Readership 

ALLEN, C. L. Readership study of the Daily Northwestern. (Staff.) Completed. North- 
western University. 

——Reader preferences in hospital magazines. (Staff.) Completed. Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

BARNES, ARTHUR M. Factors determining whether or not people read sports pages. 
(Staff.) Progress. State University of Iowa. 

Duncan, CHARLES T. Readership of Oregon voters pamphlet (pilot study). (Staff.) 
Progress. University of Oregon. 

MOELLER, LesLiz G. A manual for the conduct of recognition type readership surveys 
on small newspapers by college and university journalism groups. (Staff.) Progress. 
State University of Iowa. 

NAFZIGER, RALPH O., ENGSTROM, WARREN C. and MACLEAN, MALCoLo S. Jr. Analysis 
of factors underlying news reading. (Staff.) Progress. University of Wisconsin. 
SABINE, GoRDON A. Continuing study of readership of Eugene Register-Guard, with 
analysis to determine patterns of readership according to various factors. (Staff.) 

Progress. University of Oregon. 


STERN, BERNARD. Readership of the “split” page. (Staff.) Progress. State University of 
Iowa. 


Religious Journalism 
BASKETTE, FLoyD K. The Methodist book concern. (Staff-doctoral.) Progress. Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 


Host, Davip. Catholic principles and the practice of journalism. (Staff.) Progress. 
Marquette University. 


WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. Interpreting the church through press and radio. (Staff.) Com- 
pleted. Syracuse University. 


Typography and Printing 
HarsHA, WayNE V. A study of outstanding newspaper front pages. (Staff.) Progress. 
Ohio State University. 


Women in Journalism and Women's Pages 
BERNHARD, MARJORIE AVERY. Jane Grey Swisshelm, early newspaperwoman. (Staff.) 
Progress. University of Pittsburgh. 
GILLESPIE, VERA W. Women’s departments in Texas newspapers. (Staff.) Progress. 
University of Texas. 


TURNBULL, GEORGE. Survey of women on city news staffs. (Staff.) Completed. Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 





“A group of newspapermen were discussing that ever-recurrent surmise: 
what would be the most sensational front page story of the century? The 
usual trite responses were made: collapse of the Brooklyn Bridge at the 6 
o’clock hour; discovery of perpetual motion; Wall street blown up by dyna- 
mite; elopement of Lillian Russell with the bishop of New York; earth- 
quake on Broadway, and so on. Swope [Herbert Bayard, executive editor 
of the New York World], then comparatively new to Park Row, said 
quietly: ‘First, proof of life after death; second, communication with Mars 
or some other planet.”—-SAMUEL HopKINS ADAMS in Alexander Wooll- 
cott: His Life and World (Reynal & Hitchcock, 1945). 

















Masters’ Theses in the Field 
Of Journalism, 1949-50 


Compiled by CHARLES E. SWANSON 


For the Council on Research of the Association of Accredited 
Schools and Departments of Journalism 


This list continues the compilations made for the QUARTERLY in 
1936 by Frank Luther Mott, in 1945 by William F. Swindler 
and in 1950 by Clifford F. Weigle. All theses are by students in 
schools and departments of journalism unless otherwise noted. 








Advertising and Marketing 
AINSWORTH, Horace DENTON Jr. A survey of advertising used by state governments to 


attract tourists, and a plan for advertising the tourist attractions of Texas. 1950. 
University of Texas. 


Bain, Jack ARTHUR. Panama Canal newspapers. 1950. University of Missouri. 


BENNET, Nancy LEE. Advertising censorship policies of selected Pacific newspapers. 
1950. Stanford University. 

BLOMSTROM, ROBERT LOWELL. The retail trade area of Madison, South Dakota: A de- 
lineation of the retail trading area and analysis of the potential. 1950. University 
of Colorado. 

Brown, Dean KELvin. A plan for a retail advertising clinic. 1950. State University of 
Iowa. 

BURLINGAME, Price. Advertising layouts on the junior level. (Education.) 1949. Stan- 
ford University. 

CARROLL, ROBERT JOHN. Hiring and training in advertising. 1950. University of Illinois. 

Davis, FRED N. Jr. The measurement of advertising effectiveness. 1950. Northwestern 
University. 

ECKHOFF, RUSSELL. Advertising rates and contracts in Missouri weekly press. University 
of Missouri. 

HALL, DaLe. Psychometric taste tests on popular candy bars. 1950. Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Hst, Kunc Kal. Business management of Chinese newspapers. 1950. University of 
Missouri. 

JAIN, NARENDRA. Indian newspaper columnists’ opinions of the United States. 1950. 
University of Missouri. 

Kao, Irvinc. Ta Kung Pao: Before and after Communism. 1950. University of Missouri. 

McKung, M. A., and De YounG, Bruce. The date stamp method of determining gro- 
cery brand preferences. 1950. Northwestern University. 

MEHLING, REUBEN. A study of the weekly newspaper as a national advertising medium 
based on opinions of a representative group of advertising agencies. 1950. State 
University of Iowa. 

PETERSCHMIDT, PauL LEo. A study of conditions that lead to consumer-oriented adver- 
tising of industrial products. 1950. State University of Iowa. 


RICHOLSON, ORVILLE. A study of the Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. campaign of informa- 
tion. 1950. University of Missouri. 
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SEFERSHAYAN, GEORGE RoceR. The effect of the American Medical Association on ad- 
vertising. 1950. University of Illinois. 

SMITH, JOHN MALCoLM. Constitutional limitations in the regulation and control of out- 
door advertising with particular emphasis upon Washington State. (Political Sci- 
ence.) 1948. Stanford University. 

SMITH, RAYMOND. A study of humor in advertising. 1951. University of Texas. 

STEINMEYER, DONALD. History of the growth of the retail mail catalogs selling in the 
United States. 1950. University of Missouri. 

STOCKLER, MorToN IsRAEL. Statistical procedures applicable in the estimation of a 
product's market, by income and locality; an illustrative case. (Economics.) 1950. 
University of Illinois. 

STONE, JEROME Davip. A comparative study of radio and television marketing methods. 
1950. State University of Iowa. 

TRICK, ALAN Wuirte. A survey of the structure and operation of independent marketing 
research agencies. 1950. State University of Iowa. 

TUTTLE, ELDEN L. Training for advertising salesmanship. 1950. University of Missouri. 

Wuirte, SAnpy I. Jr. Investment banking advertising. 1950. University of Missouri. 


Agricultural Press and the Newspaper and Agriculture 
BarE, LUCILLE FRANCES. Content of regional farm papers. 1950. University of Missouri. 
BRANDNER, LOWELL. Editing and interpreting farm news. 1950. Kansas State College. 
CARMICHAEL, JosEPH. A study of the Prairie Farmer. 1950. Northwestern University. 


Bibliography 
Drxon, M. Suera. An annotated bibliography for a proposed linguistic atlas of the 
Rocky Mountain region with emphasis on Colorado. 1950. University of Colorado. 
MITCHELL, ELEANOR D. A bibliographical checklist of Tennessee imprints, 1861-66. 
(English.) 1949. University of Tennessee. 
Rose, ELNor Hania. A bibliography of the cultural development in northwest Colo- 
rado. 1950. University of Colorado. 


Biography (see also History) 
KNox, HAROLD CAMPBELL. A Georgia newspaper and governor Joseph E. Brown. 1950. 
University of Georgia. 
Matoor, Louis J. Abram J. Ryan, the editor. 1950. University of Georgia. 
ScHEIBER, T. J. W. B. Harris, scribe of the stone country. 1950. Indiana University. 


Class Periodicals, Including Business Papers and House Organs 

Howe, Rex E. Automotive consumer magazines. 1950. University of Missouri. 

Kirsy, IRwin M. A survey of businesspapers and company publications in Atlanta. 
1950. Emory University. 

MALone, Harry C. The Atlantian, the inmate publication of the United States Peniten- 
tiary, Atlanta, Georgia. 1950. Emory University. 

SCHINKEL, MELVIN ELI. A study of the qualifications, experience and characteristics of 
industrial house organ editors. 1950. State University of Iowa. 

Woops, LAVERNE EL.is. A general survey of industrial publications and industrial edit- 
ing in Iowa. 1950. State University of Iowa. 

WriGHT, Pat. An evaluation of the internal and external publications of the Magnolia 


Petroleum Company, with special emphasis on their Texas publication. 1950. Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


College Journalism, Including Education for Journalism and the College Press 
Carey, THomas A. Review of the Nieman Foundation. 1950. Boston University. 
Hazarp, WILLIAM. Perceptual unity in reporting. 1950. University of Wisconsin. 
IRWIN, R. D. Development of professional education for journalism. 1949. Syracuse 

University. 
KENNEDY, ROBERT Epwin. Agricultural journalism for California State Polytechnic Col- 
lege: A suggested curriculum. 1950. Stanford University. 
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Lone, Amy Jo. A study of orientation and guidance methods in selected schools of 
journalism. 1950. University of Texas. : 
Scott, D. H. Newspapermen can be made. 1950. Boston University. 


Columns 
McCaFFERY, ROBERT JosEPH. A study of personal columns and editorials in Iowa week- 
ly newspapers. 1950. State University of Iowa. 


Community Newspapers 
BLINN, EpMuND G. Some Iowa weekly newspaper conditions which influence employ- 
ment decisions of college journalism graduates. 1950. Iowa State College. 


Content Analysis 

BERKOWITZ, SIDNEY. Content analysis of the Detroit newspapers’ handling of U.A.W. 
strike. (Sociology.) 1950. Wayne University. 

BLEIBERG, LAWRENCE. A critical analysis of Walter Winchell. 1950. Boston University. 

Fires, JAMES A. Qualitative and quantitative survey of propaganda and propaganda tech- 
niques in Wallace F. Bennett—Elbert D. Thomas U. S. Senate campaign of 1950. 
1950. University of Utah. 

Horwitz, LioneL. Political advertising in 1950 Wisconsin senatorial campaign. 1950. 
University of Wisconsin. 

MARASHIAN, ONNIK. Analysis of Middle East news in four American newspapers. 1949. 
Syracuse University. 

Morrison, Mrs. Joyce. A content analysis of race labeling in the local crime reports of 
the three Detroit dailies. (Sociology.) 1950. Wayne University. 

NIGRO, WARREN. A vocabulary analysis of newspaper English in representative class and 
mass newspapers. 1950. Boston University. 

Scott, JAMES ALFRED. Duplication of editorial content among 38 Iowa weekly news- 
papers. 1950. State University of Iowa. 

STERN, BERNARD. A quantitative study of two factors in newspaper coverage of local 
government on three Iowa daily newspapers: Space count and readability. 1950. 
State University of Iowa. 

Editorial Writing and Policy 

DeForest, Jack S. A survey of the editorial pages of Ohio weekly newspapers. 1950. 
Ohio University. 

Ethics, Including Studies of Tendencies and Criticisms of the Press 


BUCKLEY, FRANK. Quantitative analysis of the content of eight prize-winning Florida 
weeklies. 1950. Florida State University. 


JacoBy, ALFRED W. A study of American tabloid daily newspapers at mid-century. 
1950. University of Missouri. 


MEO, Lea T. Efforts of the U. N. toward world freedom of information of the press. 
1949. Syracuse University. 


SCHRADER, DONALD PATERSON. A study of news reports of the trial, State of Iowa vs. 
Robert E. Bednasek. 1950. State University of Iowa. 
TurLEY, THOMAS B. The responsibility of the press to the public. 1950. Boston Univer- 
sity. 
Foreign News and Foreign Press 


CaPMAN, NEDIM. History of the Turkish press regulations and their effects on the Turk- 
ish press. 1950. State University of Iowa. 


CHENG, PeI-Wel. A study of four selected Chinese-language newspapers in America. 
1950. State University of Iowa. 


FERSCHWEILER, THOMAS A. The post-war press of Hungary. 1950. Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


FICKINGER, WAYNE. The press of the new nation of Israel. 1950. Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 


ING, Dorotuy. The post-war press of Yugoslavia. 1950. Northwestern University. 


Loss, KENNETH. How Russians see Americans through the Russian press. 1950. North- 
western University. 
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Mavro, ALEXANDER P. The role of Colonel Charles 4 Court Repington as military cor- 
respondent for the London Times in the first World War. (History.) 1950. Emory 
University. 

SurH, Oica. The coverage of Korea in the New York press, 1948. 1950. New York 
University. 

Wore, M. W. The United States in the Latin-American press. 1950. Indiana Univer- 
sity. 

High School and Junior College Journalism 


BARBER, NoRMA JEAN. The special column in the high school paper: An analysis of 
types, subject matter, possibilities for reader interest and style. (Education.) 1951. 
University of Texas. 

MATHEWS, JaMEs W. The teaching of journalism in the high schools of the greater 
Atlanta area. 1950. Emory University. 

REINARTZ, M. A. The publication of printed school papers in South Dakota high schools. 
1949-50. University of South Dakota. 

Sowa, WALTER. The teacher of journalism in the American public high school. 1950. 
Northwestern University. 

SUNDWALL, CarL. A survey of journalistic activities in public junior colleges of the 
United States. 1950. University of Oregon. 

THOMPSON, Dan M. Current trends in Texas high school newspapers. (Education.) 
1950. Southern Methodist University. 


History of Journalism, Including the Histories of Individual Newspapers 

ALLEN, JOHN E. History of Time magazine. 1949. Syracuse University. 

BaRRUS, GEORGE. Missouri newspaper accounts of the Mormons in Missouri, 1832-44. 
1950. University of Missouri. 

BIsHoP, CLARENCE E. Jr. A study of the first 50 years of the Birmingham News. 1950. 
University of Alabama. 

BRANAN, May. Partisan journalism in Georgia, 1830-1840. 1950. University of Georgia. 

CRYDER, ROBERT WILLIAM. Anti-slavery periodicals, 1835-41. (History.) 1949. Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Costa, R. H. H. G. Wells: literary journalist. 1949. Syracuse University. 

DockHaM, J. E. American Mercury under Mencken: content and influence. 1949. Syra- 
cuse University. 

JOHNSON, FLoy MAxINE. The story of Theta Sigma Phi. 1950. University of Texas. 

GRATEAU, FRANK. The London Times and the American Civil War. (History.) 1950. 
Wayne University. 

Hooper, LEonarD J. History of American advertising, 1930-35. 1950. University of Mis- 
souri. 

Moore, CuarLes E. Jr. A study of the Mobile Register and its origins. 1950. University 
of Alabama. 

NELSON, HaRoLp L. A history of the Minneapolis Star. 1950. University of Minnesota. 

PosToL, SANDER Moses. The Dublin University Magazine, 1838-1842 and 1861-1864. 
(English.) 1950. University of Illinois. 

REA, DEAN. History of the Springfield, Mo., newspapers. 1950. University of Missouri. 

RIGHTER, MILLICENT BETH. The history of the teaching of journalism at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1868-1924. 1950. State University of Iowa. 

SCANTLEN, ANTHONY J. History of the Mexico, Mo., Ledger. 1950. University of Mis- 
souri. 

SANDERS, ROBERT H. Some aspects of James D. B. DeBow and his Review. 1950. Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 

SmmMsS, ELIzaBETH L. A Study of the flag of the Union, a Tuscaloosa newspaper, 1833- 
43; its import and history of influence. 1950. University of Alabama. 

Labor and the Press, Including Newspaper Labor Relations 

ALLEN, JAMES LeRoy. Treatment of labor in the editorials of four Chicago newspapers. 
1950. State University of Iowa. 

POLITELLA, Dario. The ITU-management relationship in the newspaper industry under 
the Taft-Hartley law, 1947-48. 1950. Syracuse University. 
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Law of the Press, Including Freedom of the Press 

Back, Howarp. Radio and the evolution of laws of privilege. 1950. Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

Gres, Gorpon B. Freedom of the motion pictures in presenting news and opinions. 
1950. University of Minnesota. 

Hicks, Dwicut B. Newspaper contempt cases in Missouri. 1950. University of Missouri. 

Love, WiL1aM E. Legal decisions affecting the Oregon press. 1950. University of Ore- 
gon. 

LiGon, CHARLES G. Laws pertaining to legal advertising in Missouri. 1950. University of 
Missouri. 

Otson, LLoyp. Study of significant legal controls affecting the Florida press, 1828-1950. 
Florida State University. 

STADLER, GLEN. Sedition, treason and the press, 1917-1950. 1950. University of Oregon. 

VoceEL, L. J. Federal Trade Commission cases in the higher courts. 1950. University of 
Missouri. 

Literary Aspects of Journalism 

BasHore, JAMES R. A consideration of Ohio almanacs from 1806 to 1821: An analysis 
of literary and non-literary qualities. 235 pp. ill. 1949. Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity. 

Gress, RICHARD LEsLIE. Motion-picture reviewing in the daily newspaper. 1950. Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Tuomas, Swney S. The New Yorker’s contributions to the book world during a quarter 
century. 1950. University of Georgia. 


Magazines and Magazine Articles, Including News Magazines 

DANIELSON, RUTH EveELYN. A comparative study of audience measurement research 
methods used by 13 magazines for women. 1950. State University of Iowa. 

DEAN, ELvin F. Editorial content of 32 magazines. 1950. Northwestern University. 

Empey, GENE F. Reader preference in a magazine-type publication presenting farm and 
home information. 1950. Iowa State College. (Started by Fred Ferguson.) 

EZELL, Mary CarOLyNn. The editorial techniques of Life magazine. 1950. Emory Uni- 
versity. 

FEIsT, ROBERT M. Sunday newspapers as a free-lance market. 1950. University of Mis- 
souri. 

GILBERT, SISTER Mary. American magazine poetry: A survey of some criteria governing 
its choice. 1950. University of Oregon. 

Lee, Cuu S. Human interest stories in This Week. 1950. University of Missouri. 


MILAM, MarcareET D. The Atlanta Journal magazine: history and policies. 1950. Emory 
University. 


Moran, JAMEs. Feature stories in the community weeklies. 1950. University of Missouri. 


Miscellaneous 


CHURCH, OTIS TRUEMAN. Sectional issues as portrayed in early plans for a Pacific rail- 
road. 1950. University of Colorado. 

OELBERG, JAMES R. An investigation of vocational possibilities and optimum employ- 
ment requisites for college graduates. 1950. Ohio State University. 

SEELY, ROBERT RANDALL. The educational value of the elementary school newspaper. 
(Education.) 1950. North Texas State College. 


Negro Press and Newspaper Treatment of the Negro 
CRONIN, Patricia. Negro magazines. 1950. University of Missouri. 
Hit, Roy L. Who's who in the American Negro press. 1950. Boston University. 


News Gathering and Writing, Including Technological Writing 


ALION, CONSTANTINE. The news coverage of Syracuse University by the Post-Standard 
in 1947. 1949. Syracuse University. 


BURKETT, BERNIE. Reporting of oil news in representative Texas newspapers. 1950. Uni- 
versity of Texas. 
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CARROLL, CHARLES Francis. Causes for the local editorial inaccuracies in the Daily 
Iowan. 1950. State University of Iowa. 

DRENNAN, CHARLES E. St. Louis Globe-Democrat’s baseball reporting, 1948-50. 1950. 
University of Missouri. 

ENGSTROM, WaRREN C. The social composition and training of the news and editorial 
staffs of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 1950. University of Minnescta. 

HUNTER, GERALD. Study of non-competitor sports material in 30 American magazines, 
1950. Florida State University. 

KELLER, Davip N. A comparison of the sports-writing problems and techniques of five 
Ohio daily newspapers. 1950. Ohio University. 

KUEHN, ALBERT J. Newspaper coverage of the Guadalcanal operation compared with 
Official history. 1950. University of Missouri. 

LirTLe, Ervin D. Jr. Intensional agreement index applied to city council stories. 1950. 
University of Missouri. 

RoGers, WILLIAM CurRAN. A comparison of the coverage of the Leo Frank case by the 
Hearst-controlled Atlanta Georgian and the home-owned Atlanta Journal, April 28, 
1913-Aug. 30, 1913. 1950. University of Georgia. 

SIDNEY, ROWLAND. Coverage of the Taft-Ferguson 1950 campaign for the Senate in rep- 
resentative Ohio newspapers. 1950. Ohio State University. 

STENGER, VERA. Reporting of crime news about juveniles. 1950. University of Missouri. 


Pictorial Journalism, Including Photography, Cartoons 


Cotez, L. S. Small photo-engraving plants. 1950. Indiana University. 


WittiaMs, HERBERT G. Comics and their use in school. (Education.) 1950. Bowling 
Green State University. 


Production and Management, Including Circulation 


Desmarais, O. E. United States Publishers: A profile. 1950. Boston University. 


Dow er, JAMES Ross. Daily newspaper publishing combinations in Illinois. 1950. Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Public Opinion, Including Polling, Propaganda and Crusades 


CaRsSON, JOHN H. Jr. Stephens College public relations. 1950. University of Missouri. 

COUGHLIN, WILLIAM JaMEs. Press policies of Supreme Command of Allied Powers in 
Japan. 1950. Stanford University. 

EISCHEN, CHARLES NICHOLAS. Interviewer rapport and bias in public opinion and market 
surveys. 1949. Stanford University. 

ELLery, JOHN BLAINE. The influence of public opinion polls upon individual opinion. 
1950. University of Colorado. 

Fire, GeorGce. An analysis of newspaper display advertising used to influence public 
opinion in regard to controversial issues. 1950. Ohio State University. 

FLETCHER, ELIZABETH. Use of motion pictures in college and university public relations. 
1950. Ohio State University. 

GaRDNER, W. E. NAACP as a propagandist. 1949. Syracuse University. 

Hit, Evan. An attitudinal survey of newspaper readers in Newport, N. H. 1950. Boston 
University. 

HoJEM, PHYLLIs. A study of propaganda and of the analyses of the Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis, Inc. 1950. University of Colorado. 

KAROLEVITZ, ROBERT. The 1949 Portland newspaper strike: A study of its effects on the 
community. 1950. University of Oregon. 

LinpeR, Doris HELEN. American public opinion regarding Finland, 1899-1939. (His- 
tory.) 1949. Stanford University. 

MCFADDEN, Tom J. U. S. propaganda in undeveloped areas: A study of the relationship 
of news to the peacetime propaganda of the U. S. government in certain areas 
abroad. 1950. Ohio State University. 


MINTON, J. R. Effect of the picture story in social agency campaign. 1950. Indiana Uni- 
versity. 
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ROTHSCHILD, Max. Crowds and public opinion. 1950. Boston University. 

SMYTHE, H. RICHARD. The voters’ guide in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 1950. University 
of Missouri. 

SouTHworTH, G. R. Press congress of the world for world peace. 1950. Indiana Univer- 
sity. 

Tanat, MARGARST De Koster. United States press opinion regarding the first phase of 
the Russian revolution, March—November 1917. (History.) 1949. Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

whnhanin’ James Otis. The role of William Randolph Hearst in the Democratic pre- 


nomination and presidential campaigns of 1912. (History.) 1949. Stanford Univer- 
sity. 


Public Relations, Including Publicity and Public Information 


BozzonE, MARION. Promotion methods in weekly newspapers in the United States. 1949. 
Syracuse University. 

CLEAL, HAROLD. Methods used to promote certified seed, with analysis of their cost. 
1950. Iowa State College. 

Furr, Henry B. The role of speech in public relations. (Speech.) 1950. Southern Meth- 
odist University. 

Ganpy, Rupo.PH B. Public relations for the small colleges. 1951. University of Missis- 
SIppl. 

Onan, FRANK. Study of the organization and function of the public relations of vari- 
ous Florida state departments and agencies. 1950. Florida State University. 

Kyaw-HtTun. Public relations and publicity methods used in the St. Joseph’s Hospital 
fund campaign. 1949. Syracuse University. 

LINDQUIST, NELS. The use of photographs by public relations departments in American 
state universities. 1951. Ohio State University. 

MoorHEAD, JACK ALLEN. A comprehensive survey and analysis of public relations activ- 
ities in the aircraft manufacturing industry in the United States with a proposed 
standardized pattern for a public relations program adaptable to the needs of any 
company in the industry. 1950. State University of Iowa. 

PETERSON, MICHAEL G. Public relations at the Milwaukee Journal. 1950. Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

RAINES, tivecs Isaak. An analysis of the public relations techniques used in the 1948 
Caterpillar Tractor Company strike. 1949. University of Illinois. 

ROCHEFORT, DARRELL KEITH. A study of public relations in the U. S. plastics materials 
manufacturing companies. 1950. State University of Iowa. 

SMITH, Bruce W. A study of municipal public relations activities in the United States. 
1950. University of Colorado. 


Toot, Date D. An analysis of the armed forces public relations program. 1950. Ohio 
State University. 


Wimpress, Duncan. A public relations program for the small independent college. 
1950. University of Oregon. 


Radio and Television Journalism 

AunG, Tin. Study of the broadcasting system of the U. N., 1946-48. 1949. Syracuse 
University. 

BECKER, SAM Leo. A study of the utilization, in the elementary schools of Johnson 
county, of WSUI-KSUI’s 1948-49 “Listen and Learn” series of radio broadcasts. 
(Speech.) 1949. State University of Iowa. 

Cutu, SIN-MING. Quantitative analysis of radio news broadcasts of two Iowa radio sta- 
tions. 1950. State University of Iowa. 

CLAVENNA, ROBERT A. TV news techniques. 1950. University of Missouri. 

CoHEN, HERMAN. A survey of the broadcasting by local radio stations of the speeches of 


President Harry Truman on the Western swing of the 1948 presidential campaign. 
(Speech.) 1949. State University of Iowa. 
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Date, E. A. An investigation of television news programming practices by U. S. tele- 
vision stations. 1950. Indiana University. 


FENTRESS, STEPHEN. A survey of the United Press radio wire service. 1950. Northwestern 
University. 

GERMOND, GarTH S. A study of local news coverage in selected American radio sta- 
tions. 1950. University of Florida. 

Huco, HERBERT. Effect of television on newspaper circulations. 1950. Northwestern 
University. 

Jones, Epwarb. An inquiry into the value of applying a readability formula to radio 
news. 1950. Syracuse University. 

SHAvoR, FreD D. Comparative analysis of the television set owners and non-television 
set owners in Syracuse, New York. 1951. Syracuse University. 

TATE, FRANK J. Television as the new news medium. 1950. Ohio State University. 

TORNABENE, R. C. An investigation of radio news programming practices in six Mid- 
western states. 1950. Indiana University. 

TRUE, HERBERT. Penetration of the advertising message on television. 1950. Northwest- 
ern University. 

WEISER, JOHN ConraD. A survey of the broadcasts of the local speeches of Governor 


Thomas E. Dewey during the western campaign swing, 1948. 1949. State University 
of Iowa. 


WoRMINGTON, BILL AND Bos. A study of low-cost television programs. 1950. University 
of Kansas. 


ZUCKERMAN, JOHN ViTTO. Effect of emotionally loaded language and delivery of radio 
news on audience attitudes. (Psychology.) 1948. Stanford University. 


Readability 


Cuuckrow, C. M. Readability of the New York Times. 1949. Syracuse University. 
JaAROSLOW, HELEN FREEMAN. An evaluation of three readability formulas as applied to 
four fourth-grade geography textbooks. (Education.) 1949. State University of 


Iowa. 


Mires, JOHN K. Terms and techniques used by New York Times and Toledo Blade in 
reporting Agricultural Adjustment Act, 1933. 1948. Bowling Green State University. 

Powers, IRA P. The application of readability formulas to newspapers and wire services. 
1950. Emory University. 

REEveEs, R. V. A survey of science reporting in representative American newspapers. 
1950. Boston University. 

SHEPARD, BERNARD. Readability of editorials in the Syracuse Herald-Journal, Herald- 
American and Post-Standard during 1947. Syracuse University. 

STANEK, CHESTER L. Some implications of readership and readability studies for teach- 
ers. 1950. University of Pittsburgh. 

STEELE, WILLIAM Ducunb. The readability of locally written news stories in nine selected 
California newspapers. 1950. Stanford University. 


Readership 
FAROOKI, NASIR AHMAD. Newspaper readership factors in small cities. 1950. Stanford 
University. 
Foster, CarRL. The Laporte (Ind.) Herald-Argus: A study of comparative methods of 
readership surveys. 1950. Indiana University. 
EvGar, GERALD. Readership survey of the Lawrence (Kans.) Journal-World. 1950. Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 
Jacos, Cart H. A readership survey of students of the University of Utah and the high 
schools of Salt Lake City, Ogden and Provo, Utah. 1950. University of Utah. 
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HOLLywoop Looks aT ITs AUDIENCE. 
By Leo A. Handel. Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press. 1950. xvii + 
240 pp. $3.50. 


% MR. HANDEL’S BOOK REPRESENTS AN 
initial attempt to survey the techniques 
and findings of both commercial and 
non-commercial research in the field of 
the motion picture. The author’s quali- 
fications for undertaking the task are 
indicated in the foreword by Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, who describes Mr. Handel 
as “probably the only full-time audi- 
ence research director employed by a 
major motion picture company [Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer].” 

In content, the book is about equally 
divided between a discussion of com- 
mercial research sponsored by the film 
industry and non-commercial research 
undertaken principally by sociologists 
and psychologists. The so-called com- 
mercial research is aimed primarily at 
finding out how to make movies more 
profitable. Made before and during pro- 
duction of a film, the studies involve 
sampling of movie-goers preferences 
for such things as story plots, titles, 
casts, double features, and admission 
prices. Other studies delve into prob- 
lems of advertising and publicity. The 
chapters describing commercial re- 
search practices give examples of re- 
sults as well as numerous details con- 
cerning the techniques employed. 


Chapters dealing with the broader 
aspects of the motion picture and its 
audience (content analysis, effects, 
audience characteristics, etc.) are 
largely summaries of non-commercial 
studies. Included are references to such 
well-known projects as the Payne Fund 
Studies and the various studies made 
by the War Department as part of the 
World War II training programs. 

A four-page appendix gives an ele- 
mentary explanation of the principles 


of sampling and of the design of a strat- 
ified sample. There is also a selected 
list of publications on film audience re- 
search and related fields, and an index. 


Mr. Handel’s book will be useful in 
spite of certain shortcomings. The 
weaknesses, as they appear to this re- 
viewer, are these: The style of writing 
is pedestrian, the chapters plodding 
along somewhat in the manner of a 
masters’ thesis. Furthermore, the author 
appears never to have been able to de- 
cide precisely for whom he was writing 
the book. Students seeking a collateral 
reading text in communications will be 
bored by the efforts to give film execu- 
tives some grasp of the fundamental 
principles and values of quantitative re- 
search. The lay business man, in turn, 
may lose interest in such details as the 
technical differences between certain 
types of program “analyzers.” And the 
social scientist, seeking a broad under- 
standing of the status of motion picture 
research as of 1949, will, in Lazars- 
feld’s words, “. . . not find in this text 
any attempt to connect film research 
with the broader social and political 
problems of our time.” 


Hollywood Looks at Its Audience 
will be helpful as an up-to-date starting 
place for the social scientist who wants 
some orientation in the field. For the 
student, the book will provide an ade- 
quate survey. And the non-academic 
reader will find the language under- 
standable. 


Probably the greatest value of the 
book, however, lies in the manner in 
which it reveals how little, really, has 
yet been done in the way of research 
into this important area of mass com- 
munications. For example, one short 
chapter entitled “Film Audience Re- 
search in Foreign Countries” takes up 
problems of language difficulties in 
conducting interviews and tells about 
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studies attempting to discover whether 
foreign audiences prefer American 
films with visual subtitles or with 
dubbed-in foreign language dialogue. 
These are pretty small beginnings when 
one realizes that the motion picture 
may have been more important than 
any other single cultural “export” in de- 
termining the attitudes of the peoples of 
the world toward the United States in 
this American Century, when we may 
survive or fall at least partly on the ba- 
sis of how well we understand the rela- 
tive effectiveness of our channels for 
influencing world opinion. 

CLIFFORD F. WEIGLE 
Stanford University 


THe HUMAN USE OF HUMAN BEINGS. 
By Norbert Wiener. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1950. 241 pp. 
$3. 


% NORBERT WIENER IS A MATHEMATI- 
cian whose principal work in the last 
few years has been in the field of com- 
plex calculating machines—“machines 
that think.” Along the way, as readers 
of his Cybernetics know, he believes he 
has found a double analogy. 

These mechanical monsters, he ex- 
plains, depend upon a continuing proc- 
ess of collection of information, acting 
on the information collected, noting of 
results and adjustment of action to take 
the results into account. 

The whole process he likens to the 
job of steering a ship, in which the 
helmsman continually adjusts the rud- 
der to keep his ship on the prescribed 
course. 

The two analogies he finds are: 

With the human nervous system, 
whose operation also depends upon a 
continuing process of observing, ad- 
justing, observing and adjusting. 

With the operations of a community 
or society, in which decisions must be 
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made as to the goals the group wishes 
to reach, plans of action must be adopt- 
ed, and those plans must be altered in 
whatever way continuing observations 
indicate is necessary. 

The success of the whole operation— 
either in the “thinking machine,” in the 
human nervous and muscular system, 
or in the community—can be no better 
than the quality of observation and 
communication. 

The present book is kaleidoscopic. It 
jumps from point to point like a moun- 
tain goat. For example, Chapter 2 
starts with Wiener’s crucial concept of 
entropy—the principle that “in a closed 
system” the amount of disorder will 
never decrease spontaneously. 


(Brought down to communications 
terms this means, for example, that the 
fidelity of reproduction of a person’s 
voice carried on a radio broadcast can 
never approach perfection, and the 
only important question is how much 
loss of fidelity there is in the communi- 
cation process.) 

Where does he go from there? To a 
discussion of Darwinian evolution, pho- 
tosynthesis, American child psychol- 
ogy, comparative religion, New Eng- 
land whaling and shipping economics, 
and a score of other ideas or illustra- 
tions—all in a few pages. 

The book is not disjointed or hap- 
hazard, but many readers will feel that 
it moves too rapidly from point to 
point. It certainly is not superficial, but 
neither is it exhaustive. Perhaps “prov- 
ocative” is the best one-word descrip- 
tion. 


For people working with the mass 
media, Wiener’s most important point 
is one mentioned earlier: The almost 
inevitable decline in quality of commu- 
nication as it involves an increasing 
number of persons and agencies. The 
raw material for a news story may be 
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supplied to the reporter from a public 
record—a court docket, perhaps— 
which is in turn only a reporting of the 
original event. It may be phoned in, and 
handled at the city room by a rewrite 
man. A copy desk man handles it and 
supplies it with a head. All along the 
way the dangers of misinterpretation or 
loss of information are enormous. 

The problem is one with which news- 
papermen and other communicators 
have wrestled for years. Many of the 
taboos or traditions of the press are ac- 
tually the rules which have been found 
effective, under prevailing conditions, in 
guarding against some of these dangers. 

Wiener’s book is hard to classify. It 
isn’t intended as a discussion of mass 
communication. Yet if Wiener’s analo- 
gies are sound, the questions he and his 
co-workers are raising can find applica- 
tion in mass communitations—and his 
answers will have value for the field. 

Oh—about that title. Wiener points 
out that there are many jobs now being 
done by men which could be done as 
well or better by specialized machines. 
On the other hand, machines can never 
really think. He wants to see more of 
the routine work done by machines— 
and more thinking done by human be- 
ings. 

BRYANT KEARL 
University of Wisconsin 


THEORY AND EXPERIMENT IN SOCIAL 
COMMUNICATION. By Leon Festing- 
er, Kurt Back, Stanley Schachter, 
Harold H. Kelley and John Thibaut. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: Research 
Center for Group Dynamics Insti- 
tute for Social Research, University 
of Michigan. 1950. v + 123 pp. 


WY THE MAJOR PORTION OF THIS VOL- 
ume reports laboratory experiments 
done over a three-year period under 
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contract with the Office of Naval Re- 
search. Two field studies done under 
that contract are not reported but the 
findings are woven into the opening 
chapter, which represents a theoretical 
integration of the results of the pro- 
gram. 

For the student of mass communica- 
tion this book is of limited value, be- 
cause the groups concerned were small 
and the scope limited to “communica- 
tion stemming from pressures toward 
uniformity in groups and communica- 
tion in hierarchical structures.” (iii) 

The research appears to be conserva- 
tively reported and well documented, 
except that the book does not mention 
two serious questions which have been 
raised about similar experiments. To 
what extent do processes in an experi- 
mentally created group differ from 
those in a voluntary, spontaneous 
group? To what extent do data about 
college students (as the subjects were in 
most of these experiments) permit gen- 
eralizations about other populations? 

Regardless of differences in judg- 
ment over these matters, however, this 
type of research can be helpful in sug- 
gesting hypotheses for further study. 
In this respect, the opening and closing 
chapters appear to be the more closely 
related to the study of mass communi- 
cation and public opinion. Festinger’s 
theoretical integration, for example, 
posits an opinion continuum, ranging 
from opinions validated by reference to 
physical reality to those validated by 
reference to “social reality,” i. e., opin- 
ions which are “correct” because others 
hold them. In the latter, physical stand- 
ards are absent or obscure. The proc- 
esses of change in the two polar types 
obviously would be different. 

The chapter then hypothesizes about 
informal communication arising from 
pressures toward uniformity; commu- 
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nications arising from forces to “loco- 
mote,” or change one’s position in an 
hierarchical structure; and those arising 
from the existence of emotional states. 
Although these hypotheses are based 
on data about small groups, they are 
suggestive for the study of such poten- 
tial pressure groups as chambers of 
commerce and parent-teacher’s associ- 
ations. To that extent they allow for in- 
ferences about the effects of mass com- 
munication on public opinion. Such 
inferences must be supplied by the 
reader, however. 


The final chapter, a joint product of 
all the authors, discuses two methods of 
studying rumor transmission: the post- 
rumor interview and the participant ob- 
servation technique. Although con- 
vinced that the participant observation 
technique is the more useful, the au- 
thors carefully point out a possible bias 
in the sampling of communications re- 
corded and the problem created be- 
cause selection of cooperators means 
eliminating them as relays in the usual 
communication network. 


Intervening chapters deal with “The 
Exertion of Influence Through Social 
Communication” (Back), “Interper- 
sonal Communication in Small Groups” 
(Festinger and Thibaut), “Deviation, 
Rejection and Communication” 
(Schachter), “An Experimental Study 
of the Cohesiveness of Under-privileged 
Groups” (Thibaut) and “Communica- 
tion in Experimentally Created Hier- 
archies” (Kelley). 


J. D. THOMPSON 
University of North Carolina 


Schoyer’s Vital Anniversaries of the 
Known World for 1951, a handy “tip” 


sheet, is now available from Will 
Schoyer & Company, Pittsburgh. The 
90-page, illustrated book sells for $2. 
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WorLD COMMUNICATIONS. By the Un- 
esco Division of Free Flow of Infor- 
mation. Paris: Unesco House, 1950. 
220 pp. $1. 

FREEDOM OF INFORMATION, Vol. I. By 
the United Nations Department of 
Social Affairs. New York: United 
Nations, 1950. 271 pp. $3.50. 


La LiBeRTE DE LA PREsSE. By Jacques 
Bourquin. Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1950. 621 pp. 
$4.50. 


W AFTER MANY YEARS IN WHICH MA- 
terials on comparative press law have 
been obscure, scattered or simply non- 
existent, a wealth of authoritative ref- 
erences has befallen the scholar in the 
past decade. In 1944 came Raymond 
Christinger’s “Le développement de la 
presse et son influence sur la résponsi- 
bilité internationale de Tl’etat.” Two 
years later Ignaz Rothenberg published 
his analysis of daily newspapers and the 
laws governing them, particularly in the 
western world. This year has produced 
three more titles—two by United Na- 
tions agencies and the third as a by- 
product of U.N. inquiries into the 
chances for more effective international 
freedom of communications. 

World Communications (reviewed 
in the Fall 1950 issue) is essentially a 
statistical analysis of the mechanical fa- 
cilities, personnel, volume of business, 
etc., of the major news agencies, radio 
networks and motion picture producers 
of various countries. As such it supple- 
ments the three annual volumes on 
technical needs of communications 
agencies which have been published by 
the Paris Unesco office to date. Free- 
dom of Information is part of a two- 
volume summary of the replies of vari- 
ous governments to a series of inquiries 
circulated by the United Nations in the 
process of drawing up the proposed 
treaty on freedom of information—a 
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pact which seems to be pretty much 
sidetracked for the indefinite future. 
The present volume is a summary of 
the replies of the governments to the 
U. N. questionnaire; the second volume 
is to reproduce the text of domestic 
statutes, judicial rulings and codes of 
honor affecting press practices in these 
countries. As such the books will pro- 
vide a useful postwar reference to re- 
place the long-outdated collection of 
world press laws by Montague and 
Shearer. 

One realizes, of course, that the offi- 
cial answers of governments to the 
U.N. survey do not always tell the full 
story. No country surveyed, for in- 
stance, Officially admitted the existence 
of censorship of news matter. Volume 
II, which is to contain the exact stat- 
utes and cases relating to the practice 
of journalism in these countries, should 
be more realistic and helpful. 


Bourquin’s study is more akin to the 
works of Christinger and Rothenberg. 
The author is a Swiss journalist who 
has been particularly active in the Un- 
esco conferences on freedom of infor- 
mation. By far the greater part of his 
book is concerned with the theoretical 
and philosophical background to such 
recent features as the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights and the pro- 
posed U.N. treaty. While the book goes 
into considerable detail as to Swiss press 
law—one of the most liberal systems in 
Europe—and dwells all too briefly on 
the press regimes in such areas as 
Franco Spain and the U.S.S.R., it does 
have a useful comparative summary of 
European legal and professional re- 
strictions upon press freedom. One of 
the most valuable features of the book 
is a 25-page bibliography on press free- 
dom. 

WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 


University of Nebraska 
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JOEL MUNSELL: PRINTER AND ANTI- 
QUARIAN. By David S. Edelstein. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1950. 420 pp. $5. 


WY JOEL MUNSELL, PRINTER AND ANTI- 
quarian, has finally come into his own. 
Dr. Edelstein has labored eight profit- 
able years to write what may be con- 
sidered a definitive biography of one of 
the most interesting and unselfish 
American publishers of the 19th cen- 
tury. 

The death of Munsell on Jan. 16, 
1880 had been recognized by his con- 
temporaries as a great loss. Yet within 
a short time his fame was forgotten, the 
bronze tablet marking his first printing 
shop in Albany was lost, and his 
achievements were relatively unknown 
even to professors of journalism. It was 
not until 1939 that Dr. Lehmann-Haupt 
in The Book in America revived the 
name of Joe Munsell and commented 
on the excellent typography of the 
Munsell Press. 

Dr. Edelstein has given us a full- 
length picture of Munsell drawn from 
manuscript sources consisting chiefly of 
Munsell’s autobiography, diaries, jour- 
nals and his voluminous correspon- 
dence. The wealth of Munsell material 
which exists in the historical societies, 
public and university libraries and pri- 
vate collections has been tapped to pro- 
duce as complete a biography as pos- 
sible. The comprehensive bibliography 
attests to the scholarly research ability 
of the author. Of particular value is the 
calendar of Munsell imprints. There -is 
also a satisfactory index which provides 
quick references so necessary in a fac- 
tual book of this type. The addition of 
illustrations would have helped enliven 
the text, especially for the reader who 
is not so familiar with the typographical 
art as is Dr. Edelstein. 

By saturating himself in all available 
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Munsell data, Dr. Edelstein has been 
able to give us practically a day-by-day 
description of Munsell from his early 
New England ancestry to the death of 
his grandchildren. The biography not 
only presents the daily activities of a 
definitely unique individual but gives a 
chronological picture of the life of an 
industrious printer and publisher in the 
19th century. We see the unsavory rep- 
utation of the craft in the early decades 
of the century, the difficulties experi- 
enced by the entering apprentice and 
the peripatetic journeyman printer as 
he moves from shop to shop, and even- 
tually the business problems involved in 
the successful establishment of a print- 
ing plant. 


As the title of the book implies, 
Munsell was not only a printer but an 
antiquarian as well. Dr. Edelstein has 
struck a pleasing balance between Mun- 
sell the printer and Munsell the anti- 
quarian. Separate sections are given 
over to Munsell’s activities as a self- 
taught scholar (including his zealous 
efforts to preserve the history of print- 
ing), as a bookseller and as an anti- 
quarian in the revolutionary period of 
American history. 


Historians are indebted to Munsell 
for the many works he preserved in 
print when other publishers refused to 
accept assignments for which there was 
doubtful monetary reward. A list of his 
publications in the field of history is 
impressive. Munsell not only printed 
these unwanted historical records but 
was instrumental in having the material 
collected. He even undertook the study 
of the Dutch language when he was 
middle-aged in order to translate the 
early records of the Hudson River val- 
ley region. 

Dr. Edelstein is effective in his de- 
scription of the trials and tribulations 
experienced by Munsell in the unremu- 


nerative publications of historical rec- 
ords, now the prize of every rare book 
collector. He dramatically paints the 
difficulties Munsell had in creating a 
market for his Historical Series, and 
the lack of interest in his monumental 
Annals of Albany and Collections on 
the History of Albany. It took Munsell 
more than five years and more than 
137 communications to the American 
Antiquarian Society before the new edi- 
tion of Isaiah Thomas’ History of Print- 
ing was offered for sale. One feels a 
great deal of sympathy for the hard- 
pressed Munsell who tried to accom- 
plish so much so well that he confessed 
to his diary, “Life is too short at best.” 

Dr. Edelstein’s book suffers the virus 
of most dissertations. Why is it that 
doctoral candidates seem to believe 
their dissertations must be as dry as the 
bones they write about? The biography 
of Joel Munsell is not a book to be read 
but a source of information to be stud- 
ied. It is an encyclopedic picture of a 
business man, not the pulsating life of 
a husband and father who had a dry 
New England sense of humor. Little 
seems to have been omitted as far as 
Munsell’s life is concerned. More data 
on inconsequential detail has been in- 
cluded than is deemed necessary, such 
as the involved genealogical back- 
ground of the Munsell ancestry. The 
author could have used his time to bet- 
ter advantage had he discussed more 
fully the economic and political condi- 
tions of the national scene during Mun- 
sell’s generation. 


The biography of Joel Munsell by Dr. 
Edelstein will appeal more to the spe- 
cialist than to the general reader. It is 
to be recommended as an exhaustive 
treatment of a worthy subject. 


WILLIAM C. KIESSEL 


State Department of Education 
New York 
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THE PASSING OF THE SPRINGFIELD RE- 
PUBLICAN. By John J. Scanlon. Am- 
herst, Massachusetts: Amherst Col- 
lege. 1950. 82 pp. $2. 


@% THIS LITTLE BOOK HAS IMPORTANCE 
and richness out of all proportion to its 
size in pages. It proves that great famil- 
iarity, a reference frame and care—all 
too scarce in much writing nowadays— 
can produce an exciting and informa- 
tive volume on important subject mat- 
ter without waste of paper, verbiage or 
the reader’s time. 

Mr. Scanlon, for three years before 
the last war and for a year afterward, 
was a member of the staff of the once- 
great Springfield Republican, New 
England’s Manchester Guardian.” He 
has written an economic history of the 
later life of this once-magnificent paper 
whose only remnant of continuity with 
the past remains in the name on the 
masthead of the Sunday edition of the 
Springfield Daily News and Union. The 
book was written as an honors thesis in 
the department of economics at Am- 
herst College in the 1948-9 school year 
and, having been adjudged the best 
work by members of that department, 
was published by its Alumni Visiting 
Committee. 

In contrast with the great descriptive 
“macro” study of the daily newspaper 
by A. M. Lee,’ and the later thorough 
“macro” journal article by Raymond B. 
Nixon on “Concentration and Absentee- 
ism in Daily Newspaper Ownership,”? 
this is a sharply focused “micro” study 
of what one element of that body of 
Statistics provided by Lee and Nixon 
looks like from close range. It tells us 
what happens when newspaper equity 


1 Alfred M. Lee, The Daily Newspaper in 
America (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1937, 
1949). 

? Raymond B. Nixon, “Concentration and Ab- 
senteeism in Daily Newspaper Ownership,” Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, XXII (June 1945), 97-114. 
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holders, who are not its editors, regard 
the press as primarily an investment 
property, a local public utility or a pro- 
ducing factory. 

The latter two-thirds of the volume 
is devoted to the languishing days of 
the Republican under the ownership- 
direction of Sherman Hoar Bowles, the 
second son of Samuel Bowles III. 


Sherman Bowles graduated from 
Harvard in 1911 and after some work 
on the Republican and the Philadelphia 
Ledger, came back to Springfield at the 
death of his father in 1915 to the Re- 
publican, bringing with him most of 
those inelegant characteristics ascribed 
to Frank Munsey at his death by Wil- 
liam Allen White.* Bowles was a little 
slower in exercising these personal 
characteristics than was Munsey, but 
being a “rational economic man” of 
considerable financial interest he has 
come in the long run (with the excuse 
of labor intransigence to obscure his ac- 
tion) to exercise this rationale anyway. 


This brings us to a bit of the meat of 
this study. Mr. Scanlon suggests, but 
does not clearly set forth, the difference 
between the concept of “competition” 
when applied to the market place of 
thought and when applied to the mar- 
ket place of sellers. Actually most con- 
ceivable local economic competition 
(from 2 to perhaps 20 firms at the 
most) is really “oligopoly,” a market in 
which there are “few sellers” in con- 
trast with the “many sellers” required 
for “pure” competition. Such a market 
of “few sellers” may exist only by tacit 
or overt collusion, or through a “cut- 
throat,” highly insecure, instability. 
However, even an oligopoly serves for a 
time as the necessary set of press facil- 
ities for diversity of thought, expression 


* Walter Johnson, William Allen White’s Amer- 


ica (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1947), p- 
345. 
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and reportage required by every believ- 
er in democracy. 

Mr. Bowles, realizing the economic 
truth (if none other) of the situation, 
and knowing the value of a dollar (32 
million of them, it is reported),* did 
what any financier would have done: 
He bought up the other papers. He 
operated these plants and papers as 
units as long as it was profitable to do 
so. But with larger papers, faster press- 
es, more union activity, competitive 
media (a “shopper” and radio sta- 
tions), he simplified or “rationalized” 
his problems, first using one plant, then 
eliminating two of the four papers. In 
this process of “rationalization” he did 
provide Springfield with necessary 


“public utilities” in the field of adver- 
tising and news coverage. 

The natural monopoly aspect of the 
newspaper was dealt with partially by 
Gerald Johnson in the Atlantic Month- 
ly (September 1950). But this reviewer, 


something of a business man and an 
economist himself, feels that these men 
—Bowles, Johnson and many more— 
deal with this vital problem of democ- 
racy with too much Marxian inevitabil- 
ity. There is nothing (except Mr. 
Bowles and the temporary newsprint 
monopoly) in the Springfield case or in 
any other case study which indicates 
that there aren’t possibilities of better 
technologies and also of better trained 
reporter-editors who may, on a much 
higher professional level, work together 
as lawyers and doctors do: in happy 
“non-cutthroat,” oligopoloid competi- 
tion in every community. The moral, 
however, is that you can’t have a great 
factory—with its fixed charges, invest- 
ment, large payrolls, elaborate speciali- 
zation and unionization—and remain 


* Russell Collins, “The Springfield Newspai 
Situation,” Nieman Reports, Vol. 1, No. 1. Feb. 


ruary 1947, p. 4, quoting Dun and Bradstreet esti- 
mate. 
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so “free and pleasant” a press. It may 
be that even the post office will have to 
provide your delivery service (it needs 
to be brought up to 20th century 
standards anyway). 

It is hoped that the trustees of Am- 
herst will see fit to republish Mr. Scan- 
lon’s penetrating and understanding 
little study in a “mass-type” format, 
say, with paper cover. It deserves much 
wider circulation than it will get in its 
beautiful hard-case binding (which 
costs more than the printed pages and 
certainly more than Mr. Scanlon got 
for his work). Even scholars are apt to 
look at the number of pages they get 
for the dollar rather than the content of 
those pages. But this is one of those 
“required reading” books, no matter 
how you get your hands on it. 

JOHN R. MALONE 
University of Kansas 


THE Press: A NEGLECTED FACTOR IN 
THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. By H. A. 
Innis. London: Oxford University 
Press. 1949. 48 pp. 1s 6d. 

EMPIRE AND COMMUNICATIONS. By H. 
A. Innis. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press. 1950. 230 pp. $3. 


@% THE FIRST NAMED VOLUME IS A LEC- 
ture sponsored by the University of 
London in memory of the late Lord 
Stamp under a trust deed requiring that 
the lecture must have as its subject the 
application of economics or statistics to 
a practical problem of general interest. 

H. A. Innis is identified as a profes- 
sor of political economy at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. Presumably he was 
chosen to take the rostrum because of 
his training as an economist. Having 
alighted on the press as his topic, the 
lecturer evidently boned up with some 
diligence by sampling certain books 
dealing with journalism. Unhappily, 
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most of these—his references are cited 
—are either outdated by recent schol- 
arly studies or so unsuited to a discus- 
sion of press developments and lacking 
in a really temperate approach to 
trends in journalism as to be practically 
valueless in the sound presentation of 
his subject matter. 

A second criticism of the lecture is 
the abandon with which Professor Innis 
throws out unsupported conclusions. 
Few scholars would invade a “neglect- 
ed field” and dogmatize with the assur- 
ance he discloses—at least not without 
a great deal more care in bridging the 
gap between his “evidence” and his 
summation. 


Professor Innis’ main argument seems 
to be that the means of communication 
have become industrialized through the 
change in the manufacture of news- 
print from rags to woodpulp and the 
use by the newspaper of type-casting 
machines and fast presses. Cheap news- 


print made possible large circulations. 
But it was the advertiser who demanded 
this expansion of readership. The ad- 
vertiser forced publishers to alter con- 
tent by introducing crime news, enter- 
tainment material and features, and to 
slight political information. 


Many woes follow in the wake of this 
development. The power of the press 
declines, or does it? The British press 
before World War IT seems to have had 
the power to destroy a chance to bring 
about an Anglo-German rapprochement 
(to use one of the lecturer’s illustra- 
tions); Neville Chamberlain yielded to 
Beaverbrook on the tariff; Lloyd George 
became uncommonly accessible to re- 
porters. From his ivory tower, Professor 
Innis can give the press a degree of in- 
fluence and then take it away, however, 
as for instance: “To give the appear- 
ance of maintaining control over policy, 
newspapers are compelled to keep very 
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close to government leaders and are 
precluded from criticism.” 

Woes were compounded with the 
coming of newsprint and rotary presses. 
The widened content of the press so 
characteristic of popular journalism has 
been “at the expense of politics.” The 
introduction of new inventions in com- 
munication designed to reach the mass 
public creates an instability of public 
opinion. Again, advertising creates a 
maladjusted economic system, replete 
with boom and bust. Then governments 
intervene to save the economic struc- 
ture from collapse. This aggravates na- 
tionalism. Nationalism weakens “an in- 
terest in universal laws.” And, finally, 
by reason of some of these changes (or 
all of them—the reviewer is not quite 
certain), “freedom of the press as guar- 
anteed by the Bill of Rights in the 
United States has become the great bul- 
wark of monopolies of time.” 


As a closing note, the lecturer warns 
that “the results of the American revo- 
lution hang heavily over the world’s 
destinies.” All these grave results, ap- 
parently, are end links on a chain of 
circumstance that began with the com- 
mercial use of woodpulp and the inven- 
tion of fast presses. 


Clearly, no single cause such as tech- 
nological invention brought about the 
rise of popular journalism or deter- 
mined the character of the contempo- 
rary newspaper. Professor Innis might 
clothe his naked scholarship with a ven- 
ture into social history—for him an- 
other “neglected field,” if his lecture is 
a criterion of his scholarly resource. His 
paper on the press seems to tab him as 
a conservative person who would be 
more at home in the 18th century than 
in today’s democratic environment. As 
to the aforementioned shortcomings in 
his lecture, it might be well for him to 
recall that it is just as fallacious to gen- 
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eralize about the newspaper and the 
press as to make sweeping assertions 
about other social institutions. At any 
rate, he might read the New York 
Times, the Manchester Guardian, the 
Washington Post and other intelligent 
newspapers and bring his thinking be- 
yond the period of yellow journalism, 
Alfred Harmsworth and the tabloids. 
Serious newspaper historians have 
reason to be a little tired of professorial 
conclusions resting on a spate of refer- 
ences on the newspaper formulas of 
Pulitzer, Hearst, the younger Bennett, 
Brisbane, Northcliffe, George Seldes 
and the tabloid editors, and who call 
into action Arnold Bennett, Leslie 
Stephens and other literary folks in the 
attempt to make a point on the long 
sweep of press development. Nor can 
serious scholars be much impressed by 
such unfair comments as the remark of 
Hamilton Holt (circa 1909) who 
opines in the Innis brochure that jour- 
nalists are “intellectual prostitutes.” 
The press can never expect to avoid 
criticism, but he who ventures into the 
“neglected field” should not himself 
“neglect” to do a little more home work 
than Professor Innis gave to his subject. 


In Empire and Communications Pro- 
fessor Innis attempts to outline the sig- 
nificance of communication in early 
Egypt, Babylonia, Greece and the Ro- 
man empire “as a means of under- 
standing its role in a general sense and 
as a background to an appreciation of 
its significance to the British Empire.” 
The book discusses the periods domi- 
nated by clay and papyrus, by parch- 
ment, and lastly by paper. 

This reviewer will leave to others 
the summary and evaluation of the 
work, a task which should fall to the 
trained historian with some understand- 
ing of the processes and means of com- 
munication. 
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The final chapter, “Paper and the 
Printing Press,” crowds selected phases 
of printing history and newspaper de- 
velopment into thirty-four pages. In 
this relatively short compass, the au- 
thor seeks to show the relationship of 
printing and the newspaper to political 
organization; or, to be more precise, to 
the emergence of territorial organiza- 
tions characterized as “empires” and 
the conditions that determine their 
power and continuity. 

Whether Professor Innis needed 
more space in which to develop his 
main thought, I do not know, but his 
meaning is often obscure and the read- 
er finally drops the volume with a sense 
of dissatisfaction and frustration. If 
only Professor Innis could write like a 
Carl Becker and if only he would not 
suffocate his thesis by burying it under 
a load of historical fact in every para- 
graph! 

RavpH D. Casey 
University of Minnesota 


RUSTICS IN REBELLION. By George Al- 
fred Townsend. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press. 
1950. xx + 292 pp. $3.50. 


WY PUBLISHED IN 1866 UNDER THE 
title Campaigns of a Non-Combatant 
and virtually ignored for over three- 
quarters of a century, this record of 
Civil War conflict by a Yankee reporter 
in his early twenties “on the road to 
Richmond” has been given something 
of a rebirth by the present publisher. 
Rustics in Rebellion is the author’s own 
title for Chapter VII. The new edition 
makes few changes from the original. 
During the Reconstruction Era 
“Gath,” as he became widely known by 
his newspaper by-lines, commanded a 
large reader following. In his long and 
active life (1841-1914) he wrote some 
20 books, two of which were novels. 
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Some still read by persons interested in 
regional literature are Washington Out- 
side and Inside, Tales of the Chesa- 
peake, The Entailed Hat, and Katy of 
Catoctin. 


In 1896 there was dedicated at Gap- 
land, Md., a stone monument rising 50 
feet and commemorating 157 Civil War 
correspondents and artists. This well- 
preserved memorial resembles the gate- 
way to a castle. Like eight other struc- 
tures near the monument, most of them 
now in an advanced state of decay, it is 
of fantastic design and utilizes a con- 
glomeration of materials. “Gath” not 
only conceived them all but paid for 
most of them from his large publica- 
tion earnings. 


In general, this reporter’s narrative 
has nothing to distinguish it in either 
structure or style. It suggests a some- 
what full diary in which from day to 
day an observant and venturesome 
young reporter sets down what im- 
presses him and what he believes his 
New York newspaper and its readers 
will especially like. Typical headings 
among the 27 chapters are “The War 
Correspondent’s First Day,” “A For- 
aging Adventure,” “What a March Is,” 
“Balloon Battle,” “McClellan’s Re- 
treat,” “Army Morals,” “Out With a 
Burying Party,” and “Richmond Deso- 
late.” 


Why is there justification in reprint- 
ing these reports? First, the writer has 
more than average descriptive genius. 
His eyes are alert. The realism of war- 
fare burns itself upon his mind and into 
his soul. He draws many a lurid pic- 
ture. He makes the reader also see and 
feel, and think about, the realities of 
men fighting their own kind. In other 
words, the content has strong interest 
and often is provocative of deep 
thought, as the reality was for the au- 
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thor. Writing, when interesting, usually 
has a good excuse for publication, even 
though its form be commonpiace. 


The primary reason, it would seem, 
that this book needed republication is 
that it brings to modern readers still 
another graphic report that will not let 
mankind forget the hideousness of bat- 
tlefield conflict, no matter how the im- 
plements and tactics of warfare may 
change. Thousands of young men do 
not need any reminder of what the 
stalking of their fellow beings is like. 
They want to forget it. They have been 
to war. 


Millions of men and women, on the 
other hand, know only that it must be 
something terrible. They know war 
only in their imagination. They need 
helps to enable them to experience 
what the brutality and savagery as well 
as the mercies of warfare bring forth. 
“Gath” will do this for them with a pe- 
culiarly vivid effect. He can do it for 
others, because his reporting experience 
first did it for him. 


In writing about the battle of Cedar 
Mountain, he recalled: “Nature was 
putting forth all her still, sweet charms, 
as if to make men witness the damned 
contrast of their own wrath, violence 
and murder. . . . The dullness of his- 
tory became invested with new intelli- 
gence. I filled in [as the result of this 
reporting] the details of a thousand 
routs conned in school days, when only 
the dry outlines lay before me. They 
were mysteries before and lacked the 
warmness of life and truth; but now I 
saw them.” 


This report will make present-day 
readers see also. They will thank the 
publisher for this attractively printed 
new edition. 

P. I. REED 
West Virginia University 
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Tue Srory OF THE PALL MALL Ga- 
ZETTE. By J. W. Robertson Scott. 
London: Oxford University Press. 
1950. 470 pp. $5. 


&% THIS IS PRIMARILY A BIOGRAPHY OF 
Frederick Greenwood, first editor of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, with special em- 
phasis upon the founding and early his- 
tory of that interesting and influential 
newspaper. Because the title does not 
define the content of this book very 
well (as no short title could) it is nec- 
essary to point out seriatim the chief 
matters treated. 

1. It is a biography of Greenwood. 
Though this story does not begin until 
page 108, it is fairly full and well 
rounded. 

2. It is a history.of the Gazette dur- 
ing Greenwood’s editorship, 1865- 
1880. 

3. The Pall Mall Gazette is prob- 
ably the only newspaper ever founded 
on the basis of a fictional prototype; 
and this book gives its first two chap- 
ters to Thackeray’s story of a paper 
which furnished the name, rather than 
the character, of the real paper. 

4. There is a section of some 75 
pages on George Murray Smith, of 
Smith & Elder, publishers of the Ga- 
zette. 

5. The Cornhill magazine, one of 
Smith & Elder’s chief projects, which 
had a close connection with the Ga- 
zette. 

6. There are also histories of an- 
other daily edited by Greenwood, the 
St. James's Gazette, and of his literary 
weekly, the Anti-Jacobin. 

7. Last in this list, which does not 
exhaust the variety of comment and 
divagation in this book, is an extensive 
selection from the letters of Greenwood 
to many famous and notable persons. 

The author, perhaps best known as 
the founder and first editor of the 
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Countryman, is, at age 84, the last 
survivor of the distinguished staff of the 
Pall Mall Gazette under W. T. Stead. 
He writes with great richness of liter- 
ary allusion, with many references to 
famous personalities, and with an abun- 
dance of quotation. Greenwood’s inti- 
mate association with the literary and 
political life of England in his times is 
abundantly demonstrated. The personal 
glimpses of literary figures afforded by 
the letters, are often amusing as well as 
instructive. 

As the story of a high-minded edi- 
tor’s career, and as a tapestry of liter- 
ary comment and anecdote, this book 
is a valuable and often interesting per- 
formance. 

FRANK LUTHER MoTT 
University of Missouri 


VIRGINIA GAZETTE INDEX, 1736-1780. 
By Lester J. Cappon and Stella F. 
Duff. Williamsburg, Va.: The Insti- 
tute of Early American History and 
Culture. 1950. 2 vols. 1314 pp. $60; 
with microfilm file of newspapers, 
$85. 


W% THIS SPLENDID INDEX OF THE VIR- 
ginia Gazette is an invaluable addition 
to the reference tools of the historians 
of colonial America. In it access to all 
facets of colonial life are put in easy 
reach of the researcher, whatever his 
approach to history—political, military, 
social, genealogical or journalistic. 

The importance of the Virginia Ga- 
zette as a colonial newspaper and as a 
record of life in 18th-century America 
cannot be denied. The scattering of 
partial files and the time-consuming ne- 
cessity of research by literal search, 
however, have made it less fully used 
than it has deserved. Financial subven- 
tion by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
Colonial Williamsburg and the Institute 
of Early American History and Cul- 
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ture has made possible this index which 
will facilitate maximum use of the pa- 
pers and has further made available on 
microfilm as nearly as complete a file of 
the Virginia Gazette as can be com- 
piled. Thus, from a position of great 
rarity, the Gazette becomes through 
this one project readily available. 

The compass of the index is as wide 
as the contents of the Gazette. Items on 
nearly every conceivable subject are 
present. Even the advertisements are 
carefully indexed as they rightly reflect 
much of colonial life. Of particular in- 
terest to the historian of American 
journalism are references to other colo- 
nial papers, to freedom of the press, to 
the Gazette itself, and to such individ- 
uals as Benjamin Franklin and John 
Peter Zenger. 

Work on the index has extended 
over nearly a decade, and many hands 
have taken part in its compilation. Dr. 
Cappon and Miss Duff would be the 
last to assume all the credit for a job 
well done. There is sufficient credit for 
them, their staff and the sponsors of the 
project. It is a tribute to planned crea- 
tiveness that the task has been so suc- 
cessfully completed. It is a tribute to 
reasoned philanthropy that these vol- 
umes are evidence of a Williamsburg 
rejuvenated as well as restored. 

RICHARD B. HARWELL 
Emory University. 


LEGAL CONTROL OF THE PREsS. By 
Frank Thayer. Brooklyn: The Foun- 
dation Press. 1950 (Second Edition). 
xiii + 654 pp. $5. 


% THIS BOOK, AS WILL BE NOTED, IS A 
new edition of a standard text and ref- 
erence in the field of newspaper law. 
There is every indication that the job 
has been painstakingly done. 

The plan of the 1944 edition has 
been kept. No new chapters have been 
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added, but five significant sections have 
been incorporated into the existing top- 
ical arrangement. One of these new 
sections, “Restricting Reports on As- 
sault Cases,” is a pertinent review and 
discussion of the Evjue assault case in 
Wisconsin in 1947. From the practical 
point of view of everyday reporting, 
this subject of criminal assault upon 
women well deserves the 10 pages 
given to it. It is a matter upon which 
reporters ought to be carefully in- 
structed. Three other new sections are 
a part of the chapter on contempt. One 
deals with the Pennekamp case, Flor- 
ida 1944, and another with the Craig v. 
Harney case, Texas 1945. A new sec- 
tion on “Trial by Newspaper” follows. 
The unconstitutional Maryland gag law 
is mentioned, and the Los Angeles 
Times case was in the chapter as first 
presented. The fifth mew section, 
“Monopolizing Advertising Contracts,” 
has been added to the chapter on regu- 
lation of advertising. 


A chief, but not the only, value of 
Professor Thayer’s book is that it 
makes available between the covers of 
one volume an authoritative and up-to- 
date discussion of the major legal con- 
trols affecting the present-day publica- 
tion of a newspaper. It does this not as 
an encyclopedia of law—it is in no 
sense that—but as a text planned with 
the needs of the student in mind. The 
few books that have attempted to cover 
thé field are not of recent date. The 
need for someone qualified in this field, 
as Professor Thayer undoubtedly is, to 
keep abreast of current developments 
and to publish his findings, is consider- 
able. It is to be hoped that Professor 
Thayer will continue the work either by 
supplements or by articles in the Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, and by occasional 
later revisions of his book. 


The law of libel is not presented in 
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terms of set rules but as living and 
changing, firmly rooted point of view 
from which to survey the immediate 
problem. The law is like a tree, with its 
tap-root deep in the fertile soil of Eng- 
lish culture and tradition, but with its 
branches ever growing, perhaps taking 
on new size and form, and perhaps 
even varying in the quality of blossom 
or fruit borne. Publication of news and 
comment must be done in terms of 
other rights, and that essentially is the 
problem of libel. Professor Thayer has 
gone to the records to find the best at- 
tempt at a solution. He cites and lists a 
few score less than a thousand law 
cases throughout his book. 


The chapters on contempt and pri- 
vacy are current and strong. The two 
chapters on the historical background 
of press freedom are adequate for re- 
view, but perhaps are not intended to 
stand as a very full presentation. Re- 
maining chapters on advertising and 
some of the related problems of pub- 
lishing are done with customary au- 
thority and have in them much of 
teaching excellence. 


The legal terminology that the non- 
legally trained person expects to con- 
front him as a barrier in the teaching 
and study of this field has been service- 
ably handled. Much terminology has 
been eliminated; mastery of what re- 
mains is a proper part of the educa- 
tional effort. Our courts can scarcely 
be understood or reported without an 
understanding of some of it. 


The extensive use of the news stories, 
in which the offenses complained of oc- 
curred, is commendable. The exact na- 
ture of legal dictum might be stressed 
more than it is, particularly for those 
students who are required to brief as- 
signed cases. 

ZELL F. MABEE 
Florida State University 
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THE COMPLETE BOOK OF PREss PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. Edited by Joseph Costa. 
New York: National Press Photogra- 
phers Association, Inc. 1950. 206 
pp. Ill. $5. 


W THIS BOOK HAS BEEN TRULY NAMED. 
It describes news reporting with pic- 
tures so vividly and completely that it 
must prove an inspiration to all pho- 
tographers as well as pictorial journal- 
ists. Nor is its appeal confined to these 
alone. All who enjoy pictures will find 
its study rewarding. A book, so pre- 
cisely planned and carefully executed, 
must create a finer appreciation fo the 
resourcefulness and skill of news pho- 
tographers. 


Articles from pens of an impressive 
list of top experts furnish a wealth of 
information. Some of the chapters are 
technical and of special value to pho- 
tographers. Others afford intimate 
glimpses behind the scenes into the 
work-a-day world of the press photog- 
rapher. All of it is written clearly and 
informally. At last the reading public 
has an opportunity to read an authentic 
account of “How the Wire Network 
Operates” for world-wide distribution 
of pictures with the stories they illus- 
trate. The story “Newsfilm Editing: A 
Portent” affords a look at men at work 
making newsreels. How a newsreel 
doesn’t spring full-grown from the 
camera but is completed only after 
hours of grueling work by a team of 
editors and camera men must fascinate 
any reader who does not take the news- 
reel as a matter of course. 


The first chapter, “Pictures Tell Sto- 
ries,” fittingly traces the history of 
story-telling with pictures from the 
time of the cave man through early 
days of photography to the present time 
when photographers seem to have every 
device for making and transmitting 
news pictures. With all these facilities 
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for making pictures and so many pic- 
torial journalists, the author has frank- 
ly placed the responsibility for better 
news pictures on the “team job” be- 
tween editor and photographer. “Pic- 
tures with Story-Telling Impact” is an 
analysis of story-telling qualities with 
excellent suggestions for making pic- 
tures tell stories. 

Other articles giving up-to-the-min- 
ute information about the use of multi- 
ple flash, cropping and scaling pictures, 
making color separation negatives and 
other photo techniques are invaluable 
to all photographers, for they carry the 
hallmark of authority. 

Generously illustrated with collec- 
tions of the best pictures from the cam- 
eras of press men, an excellent book 
becomes a masterpiece. “Death of a 
Giant” and “Sorrow on a Subway” re- 
vive regrets of other years. “Faithful 
Unto” has beauty of mass and texture 
which offer greater impact than the 
feeling depicted. How does one know 
“Historic Americans” are not talking of 
motor cars and mazda lamps? Ford’s 
hand and Edison’s face tell a story lim- 
ited only by the reader’s imagination. 
“Hi Winnie!” could happen only in the 
United States. Ecstasy and admiration 
unrestrained seem most gratifying to 
England’s man of the hour. Fine pic- 
tures such as these set a high standard 
for pictorial journalism. 

A bibliography of press photography, 
markets for news and feature pictures, 
and a glossary of press photography 
terms are some of the other features 
that complete the book. 


Written in answer to the demands of 
an ever-progressing profession, the Na- 
tional Press Photographers have pro- 
duced a book that belongs in libraries 
of all informed people. 

R. F. MorGan 
University of Nebraska 
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JOURNALISM AT THE MipD-CENTURY. 
Edited by John E. Drewry. Athens: 
University of Georgia Press. 1950. 
124 pp. Paper $1.50; cloth $2.50. 


WY PROFESSOR DREWRY DESERVES CON- 
gratulations for embarking on a new 
contribution to communications, an an- 
nual volume of papers and speeches on 
the press, radio, television and special- 
ized publications given at the various 
institutes held by the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism. Two previous 
volumes have appeared, the first having 
been issued in 1929, the second in 1949 
under the title Contemporary Journal- 
ism. 

Contributors vary from local persons 
to nationally known authorities. The 
audiences they were addressing, too, 
were varied—high school editors, jour- 
nalism students, editors and radio exec- 
utives. Consequently, the range of con- 
tent is extensive and much of it is pre- 
sented by the speakers experientially. 

Since there are 19 articles in the vol- 
ume, space does not permit more than 
a fleeting glance at the fare Mr. Drew- 
ry serves his readers. One of the wisest, 
as well as wittiest, of the contributors is 
Ernest Rogers, columnist for the At- 
lanta Journal. The short but cogent 
“code for columnists” with which he 
concludes should be required reading 
for anyone wanting to be a columnist. 
If some of the columnists now writing 
were able to read, they also would 
profit from studying it. 

Edward Weeks of the Atlantic 
Monthly is likewise witty and provoca- 
tive when he discusses television. He 
complains of the perpetual hurry of tel- 
evision. “What’s the hurry?” he asks. 
“We are not trying to catch a train, 
sitting around in our own living room. 
Let’s try for a little less speed and a 
little more depth.” Mr. Weeks also 
longs for television to bring us some of 
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the better films and he wonders wheth- 
er perhaps in the future television 
might not take over the movie theaters. 
(Groucho Marx told the students of 
the Graduate Department of Journal- 
ism at UCLA that in his opinion this 
would take place in the not too distant 
future.) 


Sig Mikelson of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System is somewhat more 
successful in meeting the critics of ra- 
dio than is Floyd Taylor in taking on 
the critics of the press. B. M. McKel- 
way of the Washington Star, as might 
be expected, is thoughtful and pene- 
trating in talking of the gathering of 
news in Washington. Sol Taishoff of 
Broadcasting and Telecasting predicts 
that in the future radio and television 
will be the number one communica- 
tions medium, with the former domi- 
nating certain hours of the day, the lat- 
ter the remaining. 


On this comforting thought we must 
leave the individual contributors for 
some general remarks on the book. 
One of the important values of a publi- 
cation like this is that it brings into na- 
tional focus points of view that other- 
wise might remain purely local. This 
reviewer has not devoted more space to 
the local contributors, since most of 
them were concerned with techniques 
in news writing, picture editing, public 
relations. The inclusion of more con- 
tributors like Mr. Rogers would greatly 
enhance next year’s volume. In addi- 
tion to techniques which have a nation- 
al common denominator, we need to 
know more what people actively en- 
gaged in communications over the 
country are thinking. 

It would be helpful to the reader if 
next year’s volume were divided into 
sections by subjects. And since few 
American speakers write with Church- 
illian charm, much of the warm-up 
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opening paragraphs of many of the 
contributions could be eliminated with 
profit. In other words, the artifices of 
the speaker talking to a live audience 
should be eliminated for the benefit of 
the arm-chair reader. 

JosePH A. BRANDT 
University of California at Los Angeles 


PuBLic OPINION AND POLITICAL Dy- 
NAMICS. By Marbury Bladen Ogle, 
Jr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1950. iv + 362 pp. $3.50. 


@% THE PROPER STUDY OF PUBLIC OPIN- 
ion should cut across all of the social 
disciplines, knocking down the false 
barriers which specialists in, say, eco- 
nomics or political science so often 
build around their own sanctuary. 


The student of public opinion, there- 
fore, should be a student of relation- 
ships—a “general specialist,” so to 
speak, who can step back and take a 
long, critical look at all of the factors 
involved in the shaping of men’s minds. 


Essentially, that is what the author of 
this volume tries to do. His book is an 
attempted overview, a non-categorical 
approach to the study of public opin- 
ion, as contrasted with the compartmen- 
talized, narrow treatments given by far 
too many of his contemporaries. In the 
author’s own words, “the purpose of 
this book is to attempt an analysis of 
the nature of public opinion and its 
role in democratic and other societies.” 


If the arrow falls a good bit short of 
that mark, it is probably because the 
job just can’t be done thoroughly 
enough in a standard-sized text: you're 
bound either to scrape the surface in all 
of the areas to be covered, or to neg- 
lect some facets of the problem while 
probing deeply in others. This book 
scrapes a wide surface, and so fails to 
probe. 
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Ogle’s focal point is his analysis of 
the “social myth” as a conditioning fac- 
tor in public opinion. He uses Profes- 
sor Maclver’s frame of reference, in 
which myth is defined as: “the value- 
impregnated beliefs and notions that 
men hold, that they live by or live for. 
Every society is held together by a 
myth-system, a complex of dominating 
thought-forms that determines and sus- 
tains all its activities. All social rela- 
tions, the very texture of human soci- 
ety, are myth-born and myth-sus- 
tained.” 

Tracing the history of the myth con- 
cept, the author evolves his own work- 
ing definition (“a mnonlogical idea 
which draws its motivating force from 
the emotions rather than from rea- 
son”), and points up the myth’s two 
significant major uses: as a means for 
self-analysis, and as a means for social 
analysis and prediction. Then, having 
come “face to face with the problem 
which arises when facts of the econom- 
ic, political and material world conflict 
with tenets of the social myth,” Ogle 
undertakes a brief discussion of the 
myth content of democracy, commu- 
nism and fascism. 


However sketchy it may be, Ogle’s 
discussion of the complexities of the 
democratic, communist and fascist 
myths should be of value to the student- 
reader. For he spotlights the fact (so 
difficult for the citizen to grasp in this 
time of peril) that the basic conflict of 
the mid-twentieth century is ideological, 
that it has many causes, and that it 
breeds many contradictions. If one is 
to understand the phenomenon of 
“McCarthyism,” for example, one has 
to come to grips with those ideological 
contradictions. The mature mind does 
not (as some editorial writers and pub- 
lic officials seem wont to do) trace the 
collapse of Nationalist China or the 
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aggression of Red China to but a single 
cause. To successfully combat Soviet 
Imperialism, the democracies must not 
confine their fighting solely to the mili- 
tary plane. 

Ogle doesn’t cite those examples. As 
a matter of fact, his book suffers a lot, 
in this reviewer’s opinion, from a lack 
of contemporary examples or pegs on 
which to hang his thesis. Nonetheless, 
his analysis of the social myth, as well 
as his approach to human and social 
factors influencing political behavior 
and public opinion, encompasses sev- 
eral dimensions, which is all to the 
good. 

Ogle presents a worthwhile chapter 
on “Language and Public Opinion,” but 
teachers and students of communica- 
tions are quite apt to find his units on 
the press, radio and motion pictures 
most inadequate. There are also two 
short summary chapters on propaganda 
and the measurement of public opinion, 
suitable for use in a general social 
studies course. The author concludes 
with an annotated list of selected read- 
ings which, perhaps better than the text 
itself, reflects the great number of dis- 
ciplines a student of public opinion 
must master and bring together. 

Larry DENNIS 
U. S. Office of Education 


SUCCESSFUL CHURCH PUBLICITY. By 
Carl F. H. Henry. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Zondervan Publishing House. 
1943. 232 pp. $2.50. 


Y ALTHOUGH THE COPYRIGHT DATE ON 
this book is shown as 1943, in reality it 
is a second edition, for the author in- 
cludes a “Preface to the Second Edi- 
tion.” Since it was received for review 
in 1950 and some changes have been 
made in the text, it must be treated as 
a volume intended to be up-to-date. 
The clumsy handling of the copyright 
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date is typical of the clumsiness of the 
revision. 

To persons unfamiliar with the first 
edition it should be explained that this 
is a combination history of religious 
journalism in the United States and a 
manual on church publicity methods. 
Its author has taught a course on reli- 
gious journalism at Northern Baptist 
Theological Seminary and published 
several books on religion from a funda- 
mentalist viewpoint. 

It may seem like a left-handed com- 
pliment to observe that inasmuch as 
there is no single volume on the reli- 
gious journalism of the United States 
we must be grateful for Dr. Henry’s 
approximately 75 pages in this one, de- 
ficient as his treatment may be. It is 
deficient because the author does not 
give us a genuine overview, although 
he appears to, and because in some im- 
portant instances he has not been able 
to present altogether correct informa- 
tion. 

For example, the historical section is 
mainly an account of publications in 
picked denominations but the selections 
have not necessarily been those which 
would present a realistic picture. The 
Seventh-Day Adventists are outstand- 
ing for their use of printed matter 
throughout the world, including a num- 
ber of handsome periodicals in color. 
They rival the wealthiest or the largest 
denominations as journalists in religion, 
despite their small numbers, but they 
are scarcely mentioned,by Dr. Henry. 
The Roman Catholic publications— 
which lead all circulation lists and are 
among the world’s best, technically— 
are dismissed with a few paragraphs. 

When he comes to suggestions on 
church publicity methods Dr. Henry is 
on safer ground; his advice is practical 
and commonsensical. It could help 
many a pastor, priest or rabbi who 
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needs to make greater use of press, ra- 
dio and other communications aids to 
his work. 

In revising his book Dr. Henry con- 
fined himself to three substantial 
changes (aside from rebinding and re- 
setting): circulation tabulations (which 
are still incorrect at many points), an 
expanded description of Religious News 
Service, and suggestions about such 
publicity aids as films. He missed nu- 
merous pinhead size errors, a few of 
which included saying that there are 
400 radio stations and 45,000,000 ra- 
dios in the U. S.; that the year 1743 
was “almost two centuries ago;” that 
the Christian Herald did something in 
1868 whereas on a facing page he says 
it was founded in 1878; and repeated 
incorrect titles of persons or names of 
publications. And most unforgivable of 
all for a book with so much history, it 
still is not indexed. 

ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 
Syracuse University 


EpitINc TV News. By William C. 
Driscoll. Philadelphia: Strauss Publi- 
cations. 1950. 32 pp. Ill. 90c. 


WY A SOLUTION TO THE VEXING PROB- 
lem of “picturizing” the news for TV is 
suggested in this booklet by Mr. Dris- 
coll, director of the Philadelphia Jn- 
quirer’s WFIL “Television Newsreel.” 

The only practical method of cover- 
ing local news by TV is to offer motion 
picture scenes of related or even semi- 
related events as visual background to 
the narrated news, Mr. Driscoll states. 
No scene-by-scene connection with the 
narration is necessary beyond the unity 
of basic subject matter, he says. 

To picturize a new social security 
bill enactment, Mr. Driscoll suggests 
background motion picture scenes of 
the local old folks home. A plea’ 
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against the use of air rifles might fea- 
ture the effects of the air rifle on a 
window pane, and end with a closeup 
of a child blinded by one. 


Mr. Driscoll, former city editor of 
the late Philadelphia Record, says this 
new method of human interest visuali- 
zation of TV news offers the dual ad- 
vantage of sound interpretation and 
good showmanship. The booklet is illus- 
trated with examples of Mr. Driscoll’s 
picture commentary technique and a 
sample script. 


The TV news director compares the 
technique with that used in Walt Dis- 
ney’s “Fantasia,” in which picture pat- 
terns carried visual interest to musical 
compositions. He says that semi-re- 
lated motion picture scenes permit the 
viewer to use his creative imagination 
as freely as he did when listening to 
radio news. 


In addition to developing this thesis, 
Mr. Driscoll presents a clearly written, 


non-technical account of the newsreel 
method of telecasting the news which 
suggests the booklet’s use as a supple- 
ment to standard newspaper and radio- 
TV texts. 


The title, Editing TV News, is a mis- 
nomer, for the booklet is by no means 
complete enough to serve as a text- 
book. It ignores such areas as actuality 
pickup, the interview, maps, use of 
“gimmicks,” and telecasting techniques. 
Nor does it discuss ways of integrating 
local news with national and interna- 
tional news. 


However, as an exponent of the mo- 
tion picture’s use in local TV news- 
casts, Mr. Driscoll has contributed a 
provocative and perhaps useful bit of 
knowledge to the overall problem of 
TV news. 

Jim F. PALMER 
University of Houston 


A Guipe To Rapio-TV Writinc. By 
Laurence R. Campbell, Harry E. 
Heath Jr., and Ray V. Johnson. 
Ames, lowa: Iowa State College 
Press. 1950. 407 pp. 


Y THE TITLE MAY MISLEAD BECAUSE 
this is not a guide in the usual sense. 
It is an exercise manual or workbook. 
Its use will depend considerably upon a 
more competent guide. 

The authors say its purpose is “to ex- 
pedite the study of radio and televi- 
sion.” That would seem to call for 
more explanatory material than is of- 
fered. The book has four parts—ex- 
ploring radio and television, news on 
the airlanes, radio-TV entertainment 
and opinion, and specialized services 
for the public. Each unit within the 
parts is preceded by a brief discussion. 
Then follow suggested readings, exer- 
cises, questions, and report blanks. 

Since the text material does not 
cover the questions asked, the user ap- 
parently is expected to rely on other 
sources for the answers. A useful in- 
formational guide to radio and televi- 
vision might have been achieved had 
the authors provided the answers to 
their own questions. 

There are shortcomings in the exer- 
cises themselves. For nearly every unit 
this type of project is suggested: 
“Write a concise historical report on 
the origin, evolution, and trends in 
writing news for radio and television.” 
Too, students who have had news-writ- 
ing will recognize adaptations of exer- 
cises they have used in the news-writing 
manuals. The teacher who likes to 
stress accuracy in exercises will be dis- 
mayed at seeing Waldo Abbot’s name 
misspelled throughout. 

Students of radio and television need 
sound, basic information on the tech- 
niques of writing and production. They 
need to understand that the techniques 
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for radio often cannot be applied to 
television. More of this might have 
been included in a guide to radio and 
television writing. 

Generally a good instructor can sup- 
ply a wealth of practice material. For 
those who have to turn to ready-made 
exercises and tests, this workbook will 
be useful. FLoyp K. BASKETTE 
University of Colorado 
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TRAINING FOR Rabio. By Maurice Gor- 
ham. Paris: UNESCO. 1949. 105 pp. 


WY THE TWO MAJOR UNITED STATES OR- 
ganizations devoted to education for 
radio have agreed on a basic principle: 
The University Association for Profes- 
sional Radio Education declares for- 
mally that a four-year bachelor’s pro- 
gram, yielding “a broad cultural educa- 
tion,” is primary; and the Council on 
Radio Journalism says that “the basis 
of all education for radio journalism is 
sound general education” to be ob- 
tained in the same kind of program. 
Broadcasters in this country give a 
good deal more than lip service to the 
principle. 

Though Mr. Gorham includes both 
CRJ and UAPRE statements of stand- 
ards in the appendix of his UNESCO 
booklet, his own opinion at first glance 
may appear to conflict with them. Per- 
haps because of his intimate knowledge 
of the BBC Broadcasting School, he is 
thoroughly committed to in-service ra- 
dio training as it has been developed by 
BBC, by Radiodiffusion frangaise, by 
All-India Radio, and by Nordwest- 
deutscher Rundfunk (in the British 
zone of Germany). “Nobody can 
teach the use of radio,” he says, “more 
effectively than the body that lives by 
using it.” Consequently, he concludes, 
radio training can best be offered by 
the broadcasting organizations them- 
selves. 
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This conflict with the CRJ-UAPRE 
approach, however, is more apparent 
than real. Mr. Gorham is well aware of 
broadcasting’s need for a body of 
workers who see radio’s significance as 
a social instrument. “Education in the 
powers and responsibilities of radio is 
as important as training in the use of 
radio,” he says; and he adds that “it is 
an education that the universities are 
better equipped to carry out.” The fact 
is that throughout the booklet he is 
writing of “training” in the term’s nar- 
row—and accurate—sense. Training, he 
makes it clear, is intended to develop 
technical skills and knowledges of 
broadcasting workers so that they may 
use their medium most effectively. 


And with that definition he would 
seem to American educators, I am sure, 
to be on very sound ground when he 
advises that the most promising em- 
ploye for a radio station is one who 
comes with “education”—with broad 
background—and who can at some ap- 
propriate later time be put through the 
right kind of training. This is the theme 
and the conclusion of his booklet. 


Mr. Gorham does not always seem to 
have a thorough understanding of 
American education for radio. I believe 
he undervalues the radio courses of- 
fered by a good many American col- 
leges and universities—certainly those 
holding UAPRE membership or ACEJ 
approval for radio sequences. And he 
does not understand the relationship of 
the school of journalism to its parent 
university. He gives his uninformed 
reader to understand that the university 
can yield to its students a general edu- 
cation which a school of journalism 
cannot provide. (This misunderstand- 
ing is not shared by UNESCO's sub- 
commission on press and news agen- 
cies, which in its 1948 report urged 
that “soundest practice” is to conduct 
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journalism education in established uni- 
versities. ) 

Moreover, Mr. Gorham’s plan in an 
important sense fits the British broad- 
casting system better than it would the 
American. In Britain the one broad- 
caster, BBC, is firmly committed to a 
public service type of broadcasting. In 
the United States, for all the protesta- 
tions of the broadcasters and all the ex- 
cellent “educational” and “service” pro- 
grams that find airtime, the FCC, the 
public, the critics and the educators 
still have to fight for money and space 
for certain types of programming. This 
problem may be accentuated as tele- 
casting develops. And an effective 
method of meeting it, as Robert Lewis 
Shayon says in the Saturday Review 
(Dec. 16, 1950, page 29), is by extend- 
ing the supply of well-trained and well- 
educated communicators. 


In spite of these minor shortcomings, 
the booklet presents an illuminating pic- 


ture of training for radio—both its 
present extent and its possibilities. This 
was the purpose for which UNESCO 
included the booklet among its several 
on problems of mass communications. 
In addition to its descriptive material 
and Mr. Gorham’s comments and sug- 
gestions, it includes the UNESCO Ra- 
dio Commission recommendations of 
1947 and 1948, “sample curricula” 
from two American universities (Min- 
nesota and Columbia), and outlines of 
training courses offered by BBC, Swe- 
dish Radio, NWDR and NBC. Televi- 
sion training receives brief notice in a 
chapter telling telecasters to get ready 
to start training like mad. 

Mr. Gorham has been director of the 
BBC Light Program and of its televi- 
sion service, and during the war was 
a director in the AEF program. 

MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 
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PRINTING TYPES AND How To USE 
THEM. By Stanley Hlasta. Pitts- 
burgh: Carnegie Press. 1950. x + 
304 pp. Ill. $7.50. 


@% THIS NEW CARNEGIE PRESS PRODUCT 
is an invaluable source of information 
about printing types. It provides the 
typography instructor with a good an- 
swer to that oft-repeated student ques- 
tion: “Isn’t there some single book that 
I can turn to to get information about 
the types and matrix fonts of all lead- 
ing manufacturers?” 

Now, in one volume, Printing Types 
pulls together as much basic informa- 
tion as students, printers, publishers, 
advertisers or book designers are likely 
to need to enable them to make sound 
decisions in planning typography more 
intelligently. 

The introductory chapter deals with 
two subjects: the anatomy of type and 
the nomenclature of letter forms. It is 
loaded with definitions of terms used in 
both areas and these are supplemented 
with excellent illustrations. 

The bulk of the book, pages 15 to 
301, is divided into two main sections, 
Book and Magazine Faces, and Adver- 
tising and Display Faces. These, in 
turn, are arranged on a chronological 
and classified basis for the in-a-hurry 
user. 

For each of the 126 type faces used 
commonly in books, magazines, and 
advertising, Printing Types provides a 
page showing one or more alphabets 
(depending upon the number of 
sources for the same or similar type) 
and a table showing character count 
(where such a table is needed), show- 
ings of distinguishing letters, followed 
by a brief history of origin and devel- 
opment, characteristics, and uses. 

It is in the important and pivotal 
uses portions of the volume that the 
author reveals himself as more sure- 
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handed in his treatment of book and 
magazine types, where traditionalism 
continues to thrive, than in the treat- 
ments of advertising and display types, 
where functional modernism has made 
considerable headway. Even with this 
general point in mind, anyone having 
to do with typography will rejoice in 
having 126 types proofed up, identi- 
fied and discussed—all in one volume. 
All the type is easily readable, and 
the type specimens are exceptionally 
clear. There is an index to type faces 
and a back-of-book page of addresses 
of type foundries and typesetting ma- 
chine companies. A brick-red color was 
added to title pages and six pages of 
the text in the Introduction. 
THOMAS F, BARNHART 
University of Minnesota 
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TYPOGRAPHY FOR COMMUNITY JouR- 
NALISM. Edited by William F. Swin- 
dler. Minneapolis: Burgess Publish- 
ing Company. 1950. iii + 74 pp. 
$1.75. 


% THIS IS NOT A TEXTBOOK, AS THE 
name might imply, but a laboratory 
manual and syllabus, supported by a 
comprehensive reading list for each 
section. The preface states that the 
manual “has been compiled to meet 
more fully the needs of the journalism 
student, as distinguished from the gen- 
eral printer-apprentice, “and” will carry 
the student through the rudiments of 
hand composition, the understanding 
and use of equipment auxiliary to gen- 
eral floor work, and the layout and 
composition of ads and newspaper 
pages.” That covers, probably, the aim 
of most of the typography courses in 
schools and departments of journalism. 

The spiral-bound manual contains 15 
projects for the beginner in typography, 
accompanied by several related sec- 
tions of good, succinct notes. Consider- 
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ing a laboratory period of two hours 
weekly on a semester plan, with a large 
number of students, one can see diffi- 
culty in completing the projects on an 
individual basis. Numerous laboratory 
periods, however, or generous equip- 
ment, would take care of the problem. 

The projects assume a laboratory 
equipped with a good and wide selec- 
tion of type faces, casting box, trim- 
mer saw, router, paper cutter, stitcher, 
stapler, one or more job presses, page- 
size chases and a steady supply of sup- 
porting materials. Incidentally, even 
the mention of tweezers in a beginning 
typography course will not meet with 
the approval of some instructors. The 
last, or optional, project calls for pos- 
session or availability of an offset 
press. 

In addition to the physical equip- 
ment, the projects should be supported 
by a cooperative group of publishers 
from whom the students gather plant 
inventories, type identification and oth- 
er information. It is indicated here that 
the instructor will furnish a list of pub- 
lishers who will cooperate. Tardy re- 
plies and unanswered letters will give 
trouble in balancing the students’ work. 
This is considered important for, al- 
though the assignment is new to the 
student, it becomes old to the publish- 
ers as students after students go 
through the course. 


The manual is well-arranged as a 
practical workbook, allowing sufficient 
space for all work to be written or 
pasted in. At semester’s end all labora- 
tory work will be in a handy, uniform 
presentation, which simplifies comput- 
ing of grade by both instructor and 
student. 

The projects, in order, concern basic 
technique; type identification; head- 
lines for news, ads and jobs; special ef- 
fects; copy fitting; simple advertising 
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layouts; advertising layouts with art; 
front page layout; inside page layout; 
cards and letterheads; booklets; paper 
cutting; platen press and press work; 
padding and stitching, or stapling; and 
offset printing. 

The manual can be used in connec- 
tion with any of the several typography 
texts used in journalism departments. 

A good bibliography is given. 

KENNETH BELL 
University of Alabama 


CHECK LISTS OF ADVERTISING ESSEN- 
TIALS. By Printers’ Ink Editors and 
Contributors. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company in association 
with Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc. 1950. xxiii + 328 pp. 
$4.75. 


@ HERE IS ANOTHER ADDITION TO 


Printers’ Ink business book shelf publi- 
cations, this time for the advertising 


and agency executive. Like some of the 
other books sponsored by this maga- 
zine, it is different from the ordinary 
book in that no lengthy space is given 
to any phase of advertising. What 
might take paragraphs in the ordinary 
book is condensed to a brief statement 
or reminder, making it, as the title in- 
dicates, a check list of points the au- 
thors believe to be essential. 


There are chapters on the topics of 
planning, preparation, production, pre- 
sentation and profit in advertising. 
Each chapter has from four to 23 sub- 
divisions and each of these sub-divi- 
sions has up to 21 lists of pointers, each 
containing from a few to more than a 
hundred different ideas, consecutively 
numbered. Points may be as short as 
one word, or consist of as many as 16 
or more lines of information. 


The briefest chapter is devoted to 
production. But here in 16 pages are 
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condensed 118 pointers covering the 
subjects of art work, engraving, electro- 
types, paper, die-cuts, copy, estimates 
and printing. Under copy, for example, 
are 12 suggestions for preparing it for 
the printer and six ways to prepare it 
for duplicating. No one point is breath- 
taking in originality and none is in- 
tended to be. A practical printer, how- 
ever, would say they outline what he 
wants in the way of copy but all too 
often doesn’t get. 

The longest chapter is on presenta- 
tions. It covers four classes of media, 
nine direct mail divisions and nine dif- 
ferent radio classifications, as well as 
such things as packaging, tags and la- 
bels, films, outdoor advertising, car 
cards and so on. 

Concerning radio there are 437 
points. The total information among 
these points would enable the advertis- 
ing executive of a small manufacturing 
company, ordered to work with radio 
advertising and knowing little about it, 
to get an idea of the problems involved 
and even in an emergency to do a pas- 
sable job. The same is true of other 
subjects. 

While not separated from the rest of 
the contents, except perhaps as a sub- 
head in a particular field, there are use- 
ful check points on state and federal 
laws and post-office regulations, some 
not generally known. 

An appendix added to the book is 
the only material written in conven- 
tional manner. These final eight pages 
deal with making a check list of one’s 
own on other subjects. 

So that the book may be convenient 
as a reference, two tables of contents 
are provided: a two-page brief table 
and a 12-page one in detail. Finally, 
there is an 18-page index. 

It is a working man’s book, written 
in his language, blunt and brief in na- 
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ture. For the journalism teacher the 
book would hardly serve as a text. As a 
reference for both teacher and student, 
it has useful applications. 

Lee S. CoLe 
Lincoln University 


How To USE PSYCHOLOGY FOR BETTER 
ADVERTISING. By Melvin S. Hatt- 
wick. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1950. xvi + 376 pp. Ill. $5.75. 


Y THIS IS A BOOK WHICH EASILY 
arouses a reviewer’s enthusiasm. Writ- 
ten in simple, interesting style, it pre- 
sents clearly a well-organized body of 
knowledge concerning the psychology 
of advertising, describes the research 
methods by which it was obtained, and 
explains its applications to current ad- 
vertising practice. Satisfactorily com- 
plete in covering its subject matter, the 
text is liberally sprinkled with pertinent 
cases, charts and examples, and in- 
cludes frequent references to specific 
- Names, companies and research proj- 
ects. The book is profusely illustrated 
and makes interesting use of the car- 
toon as well as the more conventional 
forms of pictures and drawings. 
Dividing his text material into four 
parts, the author treats successively the 
subjects of basic consumer wants, psy- 
chological principles and appeals in ad- 
vertising, methods of pre-testing and 
post-evaluating advertising copy, and 
the building of consumer confidence in 
advertising. Part Two is by far the 
longest section of the book, covering 
the whole range of psychological re- 
sponses to advertising. This section in- 
cludes an analysis of the comparative 
effectiveness of various kinds of ap- 
peals and a quite detailed study of oth- 
er factors involved in gaining and hold- 
ing the attention and interest of the 
reader or listener, and in developing the 
other psychological responses that lead 


to action. Conclusions are based mainly 
on test ratings with the detail of testing 
procedures carefully explained. While 
the principal emphasis is on headlines, 
copy and illustration, the psychological 
values of layout design are by no 
means neglected and appropriate atten- 
tion is also given to such physical fac- 
tors as typography and color. 

The section on the pre-testing and 
post-evaluation of advertisements is ex- 
cellent and covers the advantages and 
disadvantages of all of the commonly 
used methods in these fields. The final 
section of the book treats the subjects 
of advertising ethics, good taste and 
“believability,” and is important for the 
detail of information presented and for 
its study of the psychological factors 
involved in building consumer confi- 
dence. 

The author has shown both an ex- 
cellent skill for compiling and present- 
ing information and long experience in 
the application of research knowledge 
to advertising practice. The result is a 
sound and practical treatment of each 
of the four main topics of the book. 
An easy, sometimes humorous style 
combines with good illustrative mate- 
rial to make the volume positively en- 
tertaining in spots. At the same time, 
however, the reader is convincingly 
aware of the validity of the foundations 
on which the author is basing his pre- 
sentation. 


In conclusion Mr. Hattwick presents 
this summarizing formula: “Take the 
art of expressing yourself clearly—add 
the science of psychology—blend well 
—and you get more effective advertis- 
ing.” 

Anyone needing further instruction 
on how to “add the science of psychol- 
ogy” should read Mr. Hattwick’s book. 

DonaLp W. Davis 
Pennsylvania State College 
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October, November and December 1950 


Edited by WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 


Assisted by Granville Price (General Magazines); Armis- 
tead S. Pride (Negro Journalism); Baskett Mosse {Radio 
Journalism and Television) 








The increasing international tension in the last quarter of the year put addi- 
tional emphasis on publicity and propaganda in the battle for men’s minds. The 
Voice of America was considerably strengthened, with promises of still more sup- 
port to come. In domestic radio, the Columbia Broadcasting System’s method of 
color television was approved by the FCC, only to precipitate a louder debate and 
a succession of court actions. . . . In the field of advertising, Dr. George Gallup 
announced a new evaluation technique which some thought might be as revolu- 
tionary as his readership principles have been in the past twenty years. . . . In 
the field of news writing and press responsibility several writers were still con- 
cerned with what they considered to be a qualitative weakening of journalistic 
standards. These appeared to be the leading professional problems as the second 
half of the twentieth century began. —W. F. S. 


Advertising 
ANONYMOUS. Better Cooperation on Grocery Ads Urged. E&P 83:46 p7 Nov. 11. 
——Copywriters’ Low: TV Advertising. Commonweal 53:7 p165 Nov. 24. 
Export Ads: Salesmen and Ambassadors. Business Week p129 Oct. 14. 


——Oklahoma City ends Forced Combination. E&P 83:51 p7 Dec. 16. 
Advertisers no longer required to take space in both papers. 


——Public Record of Cost of Idea Ads Advocated. E&P 83:44 p11 Oct. 28. 
Institutional copy suspected by general public. 


——Standard Ad Invoice Form Recommended. E&P 83:50 p22 Dec. 9. 
——Study Shows Dailies Have Held Milline Rate Since *40. E&P 83:49 pS Dec. 2. 


DuFFY, BERNARD C. Ben Duffy Asks Data: Who Are New Readers? E&P 83:43 p16 
Oct. 21. 


GaLLup, Georce. Impact: A New Method of Evaluating Advertising. JouRNALISM 
QUARTERLY 27:4 p378 Fall. 


Mowrer, EpGaR ANSEL. Why Advertise God’s Country? Saturday Review of Literature 
33:42 p8 Oct. 21. 


STERBA, RICHARD F. Some Psychological Factors in Picture Advertising. Public Opinion 
Quarterly 14:3 p475 Fall. 
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Circulation 


ANoNnyYMovws. 12 Dailies Reject ABC Zone Changes. E&P 83:43 p6 Oct. 21. 
BENNETT, Ep. Well Rounded Promotion Program for Small Papers. ICMA Official Bul- 
letin 47:5 p2 Nov. 
BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. President Kynett Views ABC as Ad Industry’s Keystone. 
E&P 83:45 pS Nov. 4. 
BuRNETT, W. S. Subscribers Help Sell Mail Subscriptions. ICMA Official Bulletin 47:6 
4 Dec. 
Ecos, GeorGE. Ohio to Recommend Newspaperboy Laws to White House Conference. 
ICMA Official Bulletin 47:4 p4 Oct. 
McKAIN, FRANK R. Readership Survey Gets Fact for Circulation Department. ICMA 
Official Bulletin 47:4 p9 Oct. 
SmitH, Davip N. Carrier Checking Plan. ICMA Official Bulletin 47:5 p13 Nov. 
SmiTH, KEN. How Weeklies Can Gain Carrier Boys. Circulation Management 15:9 p18 
Oct. 
TUSHINGHAM, HERBERT W. Regional CAM Groups Are Development Asset. E&P 83:52 
34 Dec. 23. 
Pnccmneit, W. S. How to Build Motor Routes. ICMA Official Bulletin 47:6 p2 Dec. 


Criticism and Defense of Press 


ANpREws, W. L. Conscience of the Press. Fortnightly 174:3 p178 Sept. 

Anonymous. Civil Liberties Hit by War Tension in Two Fields. Guild Reporter 18:1 
p7 Dec. 22. 

——How N. Y. City Press Handled Political Hot Potato. Guild Reporter 17:21 p2 Oct. 
27. 

——How Scare Headlines Created Fake Coffee Shortage Kicked Prices Up. Guild Re- 
porter 18:1 p4 Dec. 22. 
Manhattan Bar Seeks Voluntary Move to Eliminate Evils of Trial by Newspaper. 
Guild Reporter 17:24 p2 Dec. 8. 

——Ohio CIO Paper Plies the Needle to Keep Columbus Sheets on News Beam. Guild 
Reporter 17:20 p2 Oct. 13. 
Paris Paper Accuses Chicago Trib of Playing Into Hands of Commies. Guild Re- 
porter 18:1 p5 Dec. 22. 
Welfare of Readers Put First, Editors Say. E&P 83:50 p30 Dec. 9. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Chicago Editors Deny “Political Apathy.” E&P 83:46 p10 
Nov. 11. 
Foreign Editors’ Barbs Draw Knight Rebuttal. E&P 83:42 p72 Oct. 14. 

Hitt, Erne. Correspondent’s Dilemma: Reporter or Press Agent? Quill 38:10 p19 Oct. 

Hooker, R. Changing Role of the Newspaper. Yale Review 40:1 pp70-83 Sept. 

Kaun, E. J. Jk. Wayward Press: The Daily Worker. New Yorker 26:32 p89 Oct. 7. 

LiEBLING, A. J. Wayward Press: George Sokolsky. New Yorker 26:39 p119 Nov. 18. 
‘Wayward Press: New York Journal-American. New Yorker 26:39 p119 Nov. 18. 
Wayward Press. New Yorker 26:34 p117 Oct. 21; 26:35 p88 Oct. 28. 

Lyness, Paut I. What Boys and Girls Like in the Newspaper. E&P 83:45 p18 Nov. 4. 

MARVIN, BuRTON W. Wanted: More Truth for a Free People. Nebraska Newspaper 
2:11 p8 Nov.; 2:12 p7 Dec. 
Kansas dean asks more interpretation, less “dead pan” reporting. 

Mott, FRANK L.; BLAKELEY, ROBERT J.; Casey, RALPH D. Standards of Performance 
for American Newspapers. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 27:4 p418 Fall. 
A digest of a panel on press responsibilities. 

STARZEL, FRANK J. The Business of Informing the Public. Nieman Reports 4:3 p3 Oct. 


SWINDLER, WILLIAM F. Press Responsibility in Reporting Science. Nebraska Newspaper 
2:10 p8& Oct. 


TUGMAN, WILLIAM M. “Winter of Our Discontent.” Nieman Reports 4:3 p12 Oct. 
Famed Oregon editor reviews problems of editing a balanced paper. 

WECHSLER, J. A. Can Newspapers Survive Without Sex? Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture 33:24 p8 June 24; discussion 33:25 p21 July 29. 
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Editorial Methods and Writing 
— AP “Wordiness” Is Criticized by Editors’ Content Study. E&P 83:43 p9 
t. 21. 

——Business Page Developed into Bright Feature. E&P 83:53 p11 Dec. 30. 
Louisiana daily peps up traditionally dull department. 

——Legal Moves and Fireworks Mark Feud of 2 Papers Competing in Wisconsin. 
Guild Reporter 17:20 p2 Oct. 13. 

Music Critics Inured to Threats of Abuse. E&P 83:51 p55 Dec. 16. 

——Oregon Writers of Editorials Do Other Chores. E&P 83:44 p28 Oct. 28. 
Study shows few full-time specialists. 

——-Plush Press Box for Football Reporters at Oklahoma U. Popular Science 157:4 
p132 Oct. 

——16 U. S. Dailies Find Civil Rights Upheld. E&P 83:51 p9 Dec. 16. 

——2 More Wars Glue Attention of Press. E&P 83:46 p9 Nov. 11. 

———Washington Reporters: What Did the Man Say? E&P 83:43 p20 Oct. 21. 
Government press agents often obscure real news. 

BARNHILL, Les. Miami Dailies Help Make Mobsters Scram. E&P 83:49 p8 Dec. 2. 

BROWN, CHARLES H. Women’s Page Survey Favors “Social” News. E&P 83:42 p30 Oct. 
14. 

CoHN, ANGELO. Is the Phrase Crafter on the Way Out? Guild Reporter 17:23 p3 Nov. 
24. 
Thoughtful discussion of waning literary powers of general news men. 

DANIELL, RAYMOND. Diplomats Get Press Into “Spy” Tempest. E&P 83:50 p10 Dec. 9. 

Erwin, Ray. Politicos Battle It Out on N. Y. News Page. E&P 83:45 p49 Nov. 4. 

McVay, R. Sports Behind the Glass. Nation’s Business 38:9 p43 Sept. 

Morin, RELMAN. Press Does a Job in Korea But It’s War Nobody Liked. Quill 38:10 
p15 Oct. 

WALKER, Jerry. AP Faults Are Laid to Manpower Problem. E&P 83:44 p12 Oct. 28. 

——Baillie Alerts Staff for “Long Disturbance.” E&P 83:53 p7 Dec. 30. 


——Editors Would Rip Curtain That Shields N. Y. Officials. E&P 83:43 pS Oct. 21. 
Wuire, Davip MANNING. The “Gate Keeper”: A Case Study in the Selection of News. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 27:4 p383 Fall. 


Education for Journalism 
Anonymous. ANG Grant Finances Stanford Study of News Treatment in Hot California 
Race. Guild Reporter 17:20 pl Oct. 13. 
——Group Named to Shape World Press Institute. E&P 83:42 p100B Oct. 14. 
Political News Content Studied, in ANG Project. E&P 83:41 p19 Oct. 7. 
BENTEL, DwiGuT. Editors Want Recruits to Know Shorthand. E&P 83:50 p28 Dec. 9. 
——Motion Picture Teaches Police Reporter’s Job. E&P 83:52 p22 Dec. 23. 
——Old AATJ Dies; AEJ to Be Born Jan. 1. E&P 83:53 p36 Dec. 30. 


GERALD, J. Epwarp. Journalism Teachers Unite for Broadened Program. Quill 38:12 
p6 Dec. 


Foreign News and Foreign Press 
ALLEN, Ep. Indonesia Is Paradise for Working Newsmen. E&P 83:53 p15 Dec. 30. 
ANDERSON, RUSSELL F. The Disappearing Foreign Correspondent. Michigan Alumnus 
Quarterly Review 57:10 pl Dec. 9. 
Anonymous. Bright Moonshine: Tokyo’s Asahi Hoaxed. Time 56:16 p48 Oct 16. 
——Changing Standard: London Evening Standard. Time 56:11 p64 Sept. 11. 
——Commies to Leave Journalist Union in Sweden as New IOJ Move Frizzles. Guild 
Reporter 17:21 p7 Oct. 27. 
Hemisphere Press Meet in New York. E&P 83:41 p7 Oct. 7. 
One of series of articles on important Pan-American press convention 
Mourning Edition. Newsweek 36:21 p63 Nov. 20. 
Peron pressure hurts La Nacion. 
——Proposed Constitution for L-A Press Group. E&P 83:41 p13 Oct. 7. 
——Report on Americas Freedom of Press. E&P 83:42 pil Oct. 14. 
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——Council Asked to Promote 1951 Conferences for Sub-Committee on Freedom of 
Information and of the Press. UN Bulletin 9:524 Nov. 15. 

——Tribulations in Paris. Time 56:10 pS Sept. 4. 

LANGELAAN, G. Reports Readied for Federation Congress in May. E&P 83:52 p50 Dec. 
23 


MacEo, Gary. Constitution Voted for Hemisphere Press. E&P 83:42 p9 Oct. 14. 

— —Tom Wallace Heads Inter-American Press. E&P 83:42 p7 Oct. 14. 

TELTSCH, KATHLEEN. Small Nations’ Plan for Info Parley Gains. E&P 83:49 p27 Dec. 2. 
——UN Assembly Votes to Strive for Info Pact. E&P 83:51 p9 Dec. 16. 


Freedom of Press 


Anonymous. Dangerous Thoughts. Nation 170:21 p525 May 27; 171:2 p39 July 8. 
Zone of silence in radio censorship. 

——Fighting the Blacklist, Red Channels. New Republic 123:14 p8 Oct. 8. 
Reactionaries threaten freedom of the air by smearing various broadcasting figures. 

——nMilitary Censorship Imposed by MacArthur. E&P 83:52 p11 Dec. 23. 

——Press Helps Keep U. S. a Free Nation. E&P 83:42 p13 Oct. 14. 

——Tight Censorship Invoked by 8th Army. E&P 83:53 p9 Dec. 30. 

——yYou Can’t Print That. Time 56:17 p52 Oct. 23. 

JENSEN, Jay W. Toward a Solution of the Problem of Freedom of the Press. JouRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY 27:4 p399 Fall. 
In the vein of Brucker, Bryson and Hocking, writer urges a reorientation of the 
philosophy of press freedom in accord with contemporary realities. 

JOHNSON, GERALD W. Monopoly of News. Atlantic 186:3 p49 Sept. 

Miter, E. G. Jr. Freedom and Responsibility. US Department of State Bulletin 23: 
590 p617 Oct. 16. 

Wicoins, J. RussELL. The Right to News. Nieman Reports 4:3 p7 Oct. 

——Wise Censorship Must Be a Compromise. Quill 38:10 p26 Oct. 


History and Biography 
ALLEN, F. L. One Hundred Years of Harper’s. Harper’s 201:1205 p23 Oct. 
Anonymous. Alva Johnson. New Yorker 26:22 p30 July 22; 26:23 p26 July 29. 
——-Correspondent Casualties. Newsweek 36:6 p53 Aug. 7. 
——Die Monsersinger. Time 56:19 p72 Nov. 6. 
Sketch of Al Capps, creator of “Li'l Abner.” 
——General Sarnoff Meets the Press. American Mercury 71:322 p410 Oct. 
Harper's Century. Time 56:16 p45 Oct. 16. 
John Cowles. Fortune 42:2 p89 Aug. 
——Li’'l Abner’s Chillun. Newsweek 36:3 p55 July 17. 
——Many Papers Refused Wright Flight Story. E&P 83:53 p22 Dec. 30. 
——U. S. History Goes to Press. Christian Science Monitor Magazine p12 July 29. 
——Why Bertie! Time 56:3 p62 July 17. 
——William Randolph Hearst. Fortune 42:2 p86 Aug. 
AsHTON, W. J. Deseret News That Is Fit to Print. Saturday Review of Literature 33:23 
p27 July 15. 
BuTLER, JaMeEs J. Charles G. Ross Dies with “Big Story” Untold. E&P 83:50 p9 Dec. 9. 


GannETT, Lewis S. Villard and His Nation. Nation 171:4 p79 July 22; reply 171:12 
p255 Sept. 16. 


Gask, R. C. Cedric Adams. Coronet 28:6 p40 Oct. 

Hoyt, R. Catholic Daily. Commonweal 52:21 p511 Sept. 1. 

MANCHESTER, W. Mencken and the Mercury. Harper’s 201:1203 p65 Aug. 

MaTTHEWS, H. R. Tribulations of a War Correspondent. New American Mercury 71: 
324 p669 Dec. 

Meany, T. Arch Dreams Up the Dream Games! Collier’s 126:7 p22 Aug. 12. 
Sketch of Chicago Tribune sports reporter. 


Mypans, Cart. Girl War Correspondent. Life 29:14 pp51-2 Oct. 2. 
Sketch of Maggie Higgins. 
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Nevins, A. E. L. Godkin: Victorian Liberal. Nation 171:4 p76 July 22; reply 171:12 
p255 Sept. 16. 


SAMONISKY, Harris. “Red” Newton’s Crusading Vigor Keeps Florida Warm. E&P 83:41 
p19 Oct. 7. 

SCHUYLER, PuiLip. “The Midnight Earl” Is an Old Homebody. E&P 83:52 p13 Dec. 23. 
Sketch of Broadway columnist. 

VonigER, C. Milwaukee Journal. American Mercury 71:320 p226 Aug. 

WoLTMAN, F. Pravda, USA. Collier’s 126:17 p15 Oct. 21. 


Law of Journalism 
ANoNnyMovus. Candidate Files Anti-Trust Suit Against Papers in Minneapolis, Charging 

Violation as Monopoly. Guild Reporter 17:23 p2 Nov. 10. 

——Georgia Papers Accept Local “License” Tax. E&P 83:46 p52 Nov. 11. 
——Journal Case: Lorain, Ohio. Newsweek 36:11 p56 Sept. 11. 
——Lorain Journal Asks for Limited Decree. E&P 83:45 p11 Nov. 4. 

Government wins first round in historic anti-trust suit. 

——New Orleans Times-Picayune Enters General Denial to Monopoly Charges. Guild 

Reporter 17:20 p8 Oct. 13. 

——U. S. Asks Court to Outlaw Compulsory Unit Ad Rate. E&P 83:53 p3 Dec. 30. 
Gray, ALBERT WoopruFF. Courts More Tolerant of Judicial Criticism. E&P 83:53 p32 

Dec. 30. 

Damages in Cancellation of Advertising Contract. E&P 83:44 p55 Gct. 28. 
——Eliminating Competition Not Tax Deduction Item. E&P 83:45 p45 Nov. 4. 
——News Correspondent Held Not Legal Agent. E&P p48 Oct. 21. 

——Publisher Contribution to “Plan” Not Deductible. E&P 83:50 p49 Dec. 9. 
——Right of Discharge Changed by Contract. E&P 83:52 p43 Dec. 23. 


Miscellaneous 

ANONYMouS. Newsreel Analysis. Christian Science Monitor Magazine p19 Aug. 26. 

Cousins, NorMAN. In Defense of a Writing Career. Saturday Review of Literature 33: 
24 p22 June 17; discussion 33:28 p25 July 15; 33:29 p24 July 22; 33:32 p24 Aug. 
12; 33:36 p25 Sept. 9. 

Davis, ELMER. Constant Reader. Harper’s 201:1205 p101 Oct. 

FERNANDEZ, CHARLES. Miami Newsmen Look South to Latin America. Quill 38:10 p29 
Oct. 

GLEason, C. H. Care and Treatment of Young Writers. Saturday Review of Literature 
33:24 p26 July 22. 

Hisss, Ben. You Can’t Edit a Magazine by Arithmetic. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 27:4 

369 Fall. 

Pditor of Saturday Evening Post warns against over-emphasis on formulae. 

JENKS, EDwaRD N. Micro-Editions of Newspapers: A Survey of Developments. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 27:4 p391 Fall. 

McLemore, Morris. Sports Is Busy Beat in Miami. Quill 38:10 p28 Oct. 

SEIDMAN, JEANNETTE S. Language Press Expands with Influx of DPs. E&P 83:52 p20 
Dec. 23. 

Newspaper and Labor Relations 

Anonymous. 8 Arkansas Strikers Score in Court on Overtime Claims Against Gazette. 
Guild Reporter 17:22 p3 Nov. 10. 

——New AP Contract Won as Strike Call Nears; To Arbitrate Wages. Guild Reporter 
17:22 pl Nov. 10. 

——Outside Publishers Lift Paper Blockade in Move to Clip Daily Reporter. Guild Re- 
porter 17:21 p5 Oct. 27. 

——Pittsburgh Back at Work After 47-Day Shutdown. Guild Reporter 17:23 p1 Nov. 
24. 

—Strike Sanction Asked on AP; New Contract Talks Bog Down. Guild Reporter 17: 
21 pl Oct. 27. 

at Fighting Lockout on 3 Pittsburgh Sheets Plan Publishing Own Daily Paper. 
Guild Reporter 17:20 p1 Oct. 13. 
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SHELTON, W. Union Shop in Pittsburgh. Nation 171:21 p453 Nov. 18. 


Newspaper Production and Management 

ANonyMovus. Joint Printing Plant Helps Separate Papers. E&P 83:43 p8 Oct. 21. 

——Prudent Publishers. Fortune 42:2 p82 Aug. 

——Small Letters Easiest to Read. Science Digest 28:2 p44 Aug. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Newsprint Supply Big in °51 Sales Demand. E&P 83:53 p34 
Dec. 30. 

Brown, RoBert U. SNPA Report Advocates Expansion of 2 Newsprint Mills in South. 
E&P 83:44 pS Oct. 28. 

Gossin, JosepH D. Advantages in Plastic Molding Blanket Are Described; Now Gener- 
ally Available. E&P 83:46 p57 Nov. 11. 

Link, Leon A. Plain Dealer Production Head Cites Need for Better Mechanical Ac- 
counting. Ohio Newspaper 32:2 p3 Nov. 

MALONE, JOHN R. Offset Papers Make Good Despite Disappointments. Quill 38:12 p8 
Dec. 

SWINDLER, WILLIAM F. Median-Size Study Corrects “Typical Daily” Impression. E&P 
83:50 pS Dec. 9. 
Pilot study of editorial, mechanical and business features of middle-size papers. 

Topp, GERALDINE M. Thompson Builds “Gutenberg Mold” and Disputes Movable Type 
Theory. E&P 83:50 p50 Dec. 9. 

WALKER, JERRY. Samuel I. Newhouse Buys Oregonian in $5,250,000 Transaction. E&P 
83:51 pS Dec. 16. 


Negro Journalism 
Anonymous. John Smith, Negro. Time 56:15 p51 Oct. 9. 
Passion with a Purpose: Negro Periodicals. Time 56:17 p56 Oct. 23. 
WooLsELey, R. E. Vanishing Negro Press. Commonweal 52:23 p577 Sept. 22. 


Pictorial Journalism 
CoLLincs, JaMEs L. Miller Recalls Early Photo Days in Capital. E&P 83:53 p38 Dec. 
30. 
——New Photo Laboratory in D. C. Is Dream Job. E&P 83:50 p36 Dec. 9. 
Costa, J. These Are Photos I'll Always Remember. Popular Science 157:3 p228 Sept. 
DRaGONETTI, JOSEPH W. 1,000 Negatives Made to Report Grid Game. E&P 83:45 p14 
Nov. 4. 
PENNY, JAMES S. Don’t Be Afraid of Pictures. Florida Newspaper News 31:12 p4 Dec. 


Publicity, Propaganda and Public Opinion 

ACHESON, D. G. Soviet World-Peace Appeal Called Propaganda Trick. U. S. Dept. of 
State Bulletin 23:577 p131 July 24. 

ANoNnyMous. Baseball a la Moscow: Satire. American Magazine 150:2 p118 Aug. 

——Campaign of Truth. New Republic 123:3 p6 July 17. 

——Clues to Russia’s Thinking. Newsweek 36:16 p42 Oct. 16. 

——Color Cartoon Leaflet on Korea to Be Sent to Near and Middle East. U. S. Dept. 
of State Bulletin 23:589 p591 Oct. 9. 
Fostering International Understanding. U. S. Dept of State Bulletin 23:584 p417 
Sept. 11. 

a of Asia May Be Keener Than Our Intellectuals Think It Is. Saturday Evening 
Post 223:18 p12 Oct. 28. 
Next Russian Revolution: America Can Hasten It. Fortune 42:4 p67 Oct. 
Propaganda, 1776-1950. Scholastic 57:7 p15 Nov. 1. 
Propaganda Offensive. Science News Letter 58:13 p82 Sept. 23. 

——Publicity Primer by Newsman Is “Best Seller.” E&P 83:49 p55 Dec. 2. 

——-Senate Support Expressed for Campaign of Truths. U. S. Dept. of State Bulletin 
23:584 p424 Sept. 11. 

——-Soviet Distortions Demand an Amer:zan Campaign of Truth. U. S. Dept. of State 
Bulletin 23:582 p335 Aug. 28. 
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——State Department Seeks Louder Voice. Life 29:12 p67 Sept. 18. 
——Straws in the Wind. Newsweek 36:21 p62 Nov. 20. 
Analysis of off-year elections and polls. 

——Truth Campaign Needs Support of Private and Governmental Groups. U. S. Dept. 
of State Bulletin 23:592 p735 Nov. 6. 

——UN Broadcasting System Plans to Begin Service in May 1951. UN Bulletin 9:618 
Dec. 1. : 

——U. S. Cartoonists Counteracting Russian Propaganda. U. S. Dept. of State Bulletin 
23:589 p547 Oct. 2. 

——VOA Begins Vietnamese Language Programs. U. S. Dept. of State Bulletin 23:581 
p287 Aug. 21. 

——VOA Extends Korea and Cantonese Programs. U. S. Dept. of State Bulletin 23:583 
p387 Sept. 4. 

Austin, W. R. Exposing Soviet Propaganda Tactics. U. S. Dept. of State Bulletin 23: 
583 p370 Sept. 4. 

BARRETT, EDWARD WarE. Forging a Free World with a Truth Campaign. U. S. Dept. of 
State Bulletin 23:576 p735 Nov. 6. 

BENTON, WILLIAM B. This Can Stop Russia! Coronet 28:6 p105 Oct. 

Coats, W. J., and MULKEY, STEVE W. A Study in Newspaper Sampling. Public Opinion 
Quarterly 14:3 p533 Fall. 

DEAN, VERA MICHAELS. Strategy of a War of Ideas. Nation 171:9 p185 Aug. 26. 

Exuts, D. E. Soviet Semantics. Current History 19:9 p193 Oct. 

Givens, W. E. NEA and Public Relations. National Education Association Journal 39:7 
p530 Oct. 

Giascow, G. Foreign Affairs: Modern Aggression. Contemporary Review 178:1019 

306 Nov. 

shee. L. J. America Through the Kremlin’s Eyes. American Mercury 71:323 p390 
Nov. 

Larson, CeprIC. New York City Police Department Launches New Public Relations 
Policy. Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology Northwestern University 41:3 
p364 Sept.-Oct. 

LINDLEY, WILL. A Newspaperman’s Impressions of P. R. Men. Nieman Reports 4:3 
p10 Oct. 

MOLEY, R. International Public Relations. Newsweek 36:22 p88 Nov. 27. 

Mutatier, H. Nerve System of the Modern World. UN Bulletin 9:345 Oct. 15. 


Smmons, E. J. Anti-American Propaganda in the USSR. New Republic 123:3 p14 
July 17. 


Radio and Television 

Anonymous. Big Fight: Color TV. Newsweek 36:18 p54 Oct. 30. 

——CBS Gets the Nod on Color TV. Business Week p21 Sept. 9. 

——Color Clamor. Time 56:17 p66 Oct. 23. 

——Color TV: CBS Starts Telecasts as Controversy Still Rages. Life 29:21 p60 Nov. 
20. 

——Color TV Ruckus. Fortune 42:5 p26 Nov. 

——Is Anybody Listening? Fortune 42:3 p77 Sept. 

——ITU Cancels Radio Conference Scheduled for September. US Dept. of State Bul- 
letin 23:590 p628 Oct. 16. 

——On the Air: Showmen and G-Men. New Republic 123:13 p30 Sept. 24. 

——Sale of Atlantic City Properties Up to FCC. E&P 83:52 p28 Dec. 23. 

Carson, S. On the Air: Color Controversy. New Republic 123:20 p22 Nov. 13. 

ENGEL, L. Should You Buy Color TV? Nation 171:22 p430 Nov. 11. 

HeatH, Harry E., Jr. News by Television: A Review of Practices and Possibilities. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 27:4 p409 Fall. 

HuTcHIns, RoBERT M. Radio in the U. S.: Soap, Toothpicks, and Cereal. Musical 
America 70-8 p20 Aug. 

SmiTH, DaLLas W. A National Policy on Television? Public Opinion Quarterly 14:3 
p461 Fall. 








A Selected ng ed 
s 


From Foreign Journa 


September, October and November 1950 


Edited by J. EDWARD GERALD 


Assisted by Mitchell V. Charnley (France); William 
P. Jensen (Norway and Denmark); and Maarten 
Schneider (The Netherlands) 








Abbreviations used: D, Dagspressen (Oslo); E, L’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicité 
(Paris); 1JJ, Institute of Journalists Journal (London); J, Journalist of the National Union 
of Journalists (London); JD, Journalisten (Copenhagen); JN, Journalisten (Oslo); ANN, 


Newspaper News (Sydney); NW, Newspaper World (London); WPN, World’s Press News 
(London). 


Advertising 


ANonyMovus. Highest Ever Expenditure on Press Advertising: Statistical Review Shows 
Big Boost in Household Soap. WPN 44:1120 p7 Sept. 1. 
Advertising volume in Great Britain. 


——Inchage Losses Largely Offset. ANN 22:11 pl Sept. 1. 
——J. Walter Thompson Will Handle Marshall Plan Ad. Campaign in Europe. WPN 
44:1122 p3 Sept. 15. 


Freedom of the Press 


AnonyMous. Closing of British Ally; Statement Accuses Russians. WPN 44:1121 p9 
Sept. 8. 


British embassy in Moscow discontinues its newspaper. 


——Indian Journalists Prepare to Fight for Freedom of Press. WPN 44:1130 p12 Nov. 
10. 


——nMr. Morrison Reserves the Right “To Knock Newspapers About.” NW 2757 p443 
Nov. 23. 


The press and government as seen by British Lord President of the Council. 
——Pakistan Editors Press Government for Freedom. WPN 44:1130 p14 Nov. 10. 
——Wide Freedom for Soviet Publications in Britain. WPN 44:1122 p20 Sept. 15. 


History and Biography 


ANoNyMous. Country Newspapers Win Competition for Technical Excellence. ANN 
23:1 p15 Nov. 1. 


Outstanding newspapers in New South Wales, Australia. 


——Men at the Top: No. 6: A. L. Cranfield. WPN 44:1126 p20 Oct. 13. 
Profile of London Star editor. 


——Women at the Top—No. 1: Doris M. Richardson. 
The director of Norman Kark Publications, London. 
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International News Coverage 


WHICKER, ALAN. Constant Struggle to Get Copy Out Through “Worst Ever” Army PR 
Set-Up. WPN 44:1129 p10 Nov. 3. 


Korean war coverage facilities as seen in Tokyo. 


Labor Problems and Trade Unionism 


ANONYMOUS. Effect of Dispute on Periodicals. NW 2751 p2 Oct. 12. 
More than 60 periodicals closed by strike in London. 
——LMPA and LSC Come to Terms. WPN 44:1131 p3 Nov. 17. 
——LSC View of Its Position Under Arbitration Order. NW 2752 p2 Oct. 19. 
——Nearly 100 Journals Not Published. NW 2752 p3 Oct. 19. 
——Printing Court of Inquiry Report. WPN 44:1128 p16 Oct. 27. 
Details of London printing dispute which tied up plants. 
——Printing Dispute: Ministry’s Reminder on Strike Action. NW 2751 pl Oct. 12. 
——Terms for Settlement of London Dispute. NW 2756 p436 Nov. 16. 


Newspapermen's Organizations 
ANONYMOUS. Communists and Reorganization of the National Union of Journalists. 
WPN 44:1123 p22 Sept. 22. 
——Hutt: Central London’s “No.” J 33:10 p140 Oct. 
An old issue: Shall NUJ Journalist editor be a Communist? 
——Institute of Journalists and Press Council. WPN 44:1124 p4 Sept. 29. 
——IOJ Debates Reopening of Merger Negotiations. WPN 44:1124 pS Sept. 29. 
——President’s Address at IOJ Conference. WPN 44:1124 p14 Sept. 29. 
——Proposal for International Press Institute. NW 2755 p380 Nov. 9. 


Newsprint 
ANONYMOUS. Newsprint: Back to Wartime Ration System—Price Up. WPN 44:1127 p3 


Oct. 20. 
——Urgent Need for New Source of Raw Materials Is Stressed. WPN 44:1130 p20 
Nov. 10. 


Miscellaneous 


ANONYMOUS. This Superb Job May Be the Year’s Best. WPN 44:1127 p28 Oct. 20. 
A three-volume edition on Chinese ivory hailed for technical excellence. 


Problems of Communications Management 
Anonymous. The Cost of Launching a “Modest” Periodical Today. NW 2728 p295 
Sept. 21. 
——Proprietors and Press Council. NW 2757 p443 Nov. 23. 
Firing of a British editor heightens interest in Press Council proposal. 


Public Relations Activities 
ANONYMOUS. British Colonial Newspapers Are Wide Open to U.S.A. WPN 44:1128 p17 
Oct. 27. 
Report of use of official U. S. Information Services material. 


Social Responsibility of Communications 
ANonyMous. Tom Hopkinson’s Dismissal Rouses Widespread Comment: Statement by 
Cameron. WPN 44:1130 p3 Nov. 10. 
Details of dispute during which Picture Post editor resigned. 


——Tom Hopkinson Leaving Picture Post: Dispute Over Cameron Articles. WPN 44: 
1129 p3 Nov. 3. 


Derrick, PAUL. Why Not “Mutualise” the Press? J 33:9 p130 Sept. 
NUJ organ gives space to plea for government regulation. 








A Selected Bibliography from 


Netherlands Journals 
July to December 1950 


By MAARTEN SCHNEIDER 


Chief, Reference Department, Netherlands 
Government Information Office, The Hague; 
lecturer in journalism, Leiden University 








Abbreviations used: DJ, De Journalist (monthly organ of the Federation of Netherlands 
Journalists); Med., Mededelingen van de Nederlandse Dagbladpers 1945) (monthly organ 
of the re-established [1945] organization of directors of the Netherlands daily news- 
papers). 


AnonyMous. De ongelooflijke groei van de Amerikaanse dagbladen. Med, September. 
The incredible growth of the American newspapers. 

——Het Federatiecongres te Arnhem. DJ, July/August. 
Proceedings of the Federation’s congress held in Arnhem. 

——Geen Katholieke pers in Indonesie. DJ, July/August. 


Building up a Roman Catholic press in Indonesia calls for support from the Nether- 
lands. ‘ 


——Onthulling gedenkplaat. DJ, July/August. 


The memorial plaque for the American journalists killed in the 1949 Bombay air 
crash unveiled in Amsterdam. 


Persbureau-tarieven. Med, Nov. 
Survey of the subscription fees charged by news agencies in Belgium, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, the Netherlands. 
Bince, L. W. B. Zuid-Afrika benoemt een perscommissie. DJ, December. 
Inquiry into the South African press. 
BosxamP, A. J. Het instituut voor perswetenschap. Med, July. 
First annual report of the Institute of Journalism in Amsterdam. 
BrEUKER, J. C. De positie van de Christelijke streekbladen. DJ, November. 
Problems of the Protestant regional papers. 
De Bruyn, G. De strijd tegen gratis publiciteit. DJ, September. 
The struggle against free publicity. 
EvENHUIS, E. De Nederlandse pers in Indonsie. DJ, October. 
Pessimism with regard to the Netherlands press in Indonesia is gratuitous. 
FopPreMA, YGE. Bestrijding van de lintworm. DJ, September. 
Plea for short sentences. 
Mag de waarheid gezegd worden? DJ, December. 
The “Hopkinson case” of Picture Post. 
——Geschiedenis van de socialistische pers. DJ, June. 
History of the Netherlands socialist press. 
De GraaF, R. De betekenis van de lezersraad. Med, October. 
Bringing editors and readers into mutual contact through establishing a council of 
readers. 


Van De KierFt, J. De pers in Indonesie. Med, July. 
The press in Indonesia. 
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KRAEMER, G. West-Duitslands provinciale pers. DJ, September. 
The provincial press in Western Germany. 
VAN LiEsHouT, G. Feit en commentaar. DJ, July/August. 
Fact and comment. 
Van Der Meer, J. H. American notities. Med, November. 
Technical impressions gathered in the United States. 
NIEUWENHUIS, JAN. “Politieke hoofdredactie” is een pleonasme. DJ, June. 
“Political editor-in-chief” is a pleonasm. 
PEEREBOOM, R. Over de puzzle der puzzles. Med, November. 
Competitions and crosswords in the daily press. 
——Papier, het grote problem . . . en niet alleen bij ons. Med, September. 
The shortage of newsprint in the Netherlands and elsewhere. 
——Collectieve bestelling van rotatiepersen. Med, July. 
Ordering rotary presses collectively. 
PENNOCK, J. A. Wezen en plannen van het Cebuco. Med, July. 
Services of the Central Newspaper Publicity Office (Cebuco) for the daily press. 
VAN RAALTE, E. Zilveren jubileum van de Buitenlandse Persvereniging. DJ, December. 
The Foreign Press Association’s 25th anniversary. 
ScHuWER. De krant in Canada. DJ, November. 
Development and present conditions of the press in Canada. 
Van DeR WIELEN, J. E. Gedachten over voorlichting. DJ, July/August. 
Thoughts on information. 
WOERING, WALTER. Krantenparadijs voor historici. DJ, September. 
The historical importance of the British Museum’s collections of newspapers. 
ZOETMULDER, S. In de zijstraten van de journalistenmarkt. DJ, October. 
Policy pursued in appointing young journalists. 





ASSOCIATION OF ACCREDITED SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


Financial Report for 1950 


RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand January 1, 1950 $1,270.21 
38 school dues @ $50.00 


Total Receipts $3,170.21 


Office equipment and supplies 

Postage 

Printing 

Stenographic assistance 

Bank charges 

Telephone and telegraph 

JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 

American Council on Education (1950 dues) 

Convention expenses 

Honoraria (Editor, $300.00; Secretary-Treasurer, $150.00) 
American Council on Education for Journalism (1950 pledge)... 
Investment, Building and Loan (for JOURNALISM QUARTERLY).... 734.08 


2,352.08 
Balance on hand December 31, 1950 $ 818.13 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF JOURNALISM 
Financial Report for 1950 


Balance on hand January 1, 1950 $1,172.55 
4—1949 dues @ $5.00 
396—1950 dues @ $5.00 
149—1951 dues @ $7.50 
4—Mailing Lists sold 
94—Placement Bureau registrations @ $3.00, 1950 
16—Placement Bureau registrations @ $3.00, 1951 
Placement Bureau 1% fee: 
Balance due from 1949 
Balance due in 1950 


$453.80 
Collected in 1950 308.85 


Balance due December 31, 1950 
215—Convention Registration fees @ $2.50 
Miscellaneous 


4,321.30 
Total Receipts $5,493.85 


Office equipment and supplies 
Postage 
Printing 
Stenographic assistance 
Bank charges 
Telephone and telegraph 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
Convention expenses 
Honorarium (Secretary-Treasurer—1950, $50.00) 
Miscellaneous 
Placement Bureau: 
Printing 
Postage 
Stenographic assistance 
Honorarium (Director—1950, $100.00; plus % 
gross profits for 1950, $314.90) 


Total Expenditures 3,792.19 


Balance on hand December 31, 1950 (for transfer to new 
$1,701.66 





PAID-UP AATJ MEMBERSHIP 
At the Close of Business on December 3! of Each Year 








Financial Reports 
AATJ Account with JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 1950 


Balance due JOURNALISM QUARTERLY at close of year 1949 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY share of: 
4—1949 dues collected in 1950 @ $5.00 
396—1950 dues collected in 1950 @ $5.00 
149——1951 dues collected in 1950 @ $7.50 


2,196.00 


2,987.00 
2,391.00 


$ 596.00 





JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
Financial Report for 1950 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand January 1, 1950 $1,426.55 
AASDJ appropriations 
AATI subscriptions 
Non-member subscriptions 
Single copy sales 
Advertising 


Gross receipts $6,614.66 


Printing and mailing 

Postage 

Reprints 

Stationery and office supplies 
Overtime clerical work 
Honorarium to Business Manager 
Honoraria to Assistant Editors 
Back copies 

Copyright fees 

Refunds 

Traveling expense 

Telephone and telegraph 

Bank charges 

Freight and express 

Promotion 

Miscellaneous 


Total Expenditures $6,184.91 
Net Gain on Volume $ 429.75 


Balance on hand December 31, 1950 $1,856.30 





The Financial Reports on these pages are submitted by the Secretary-Treasurer 
of AATJ-AASDJ, Elmer F. Beth, and the Business Manager of JoURNALISM 
QuaRTERLY, Richard Joel, in accordance with the action of the two associations 
toy 1948 convention placing the books of the organization on a calendar year 

is. 








QTLOw BACK IN PRINT 


A journalism monograph that has been much in demand is now being 
brought back into print in limited quantities only. One of a series sponsored 
by the National Council on Research of the Association of Accredited Schools 


and Departments of Journalism, it is published by the LOUISIANA STATE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Jefferson and the Press 
By FRANK LUTHER MOTT 


Thomas Jefferson’s attitudes toward the press have long been 
a subject of controversy and speculation. Jefferson’s own letters, 
full of seeming inconsistencies, plus the personal injustices he suf- 
fered at the hands of the press, have led many to believe he could 
not have adhered to his “free press” tenets. In this book the dean 
of American journalism proves Jefferson’s fidelity to the ideal that 
a free press is an integral part of free government. $1.50 


OTHER MONOGRAPHS AVAILABLE— 


An Introduction to 


Journalism Research 


Edited by RALPH O. NAFZIGER and 
MARCUS M. WILKERSON 


Articles by six specialists in various fields of communications 
comprise this study which is the most recently published work of 
the series. Issued in December 1949, the book is designed as a 
handbook for students interested in such research and currently 
is being used as a textbook in graduate courses. Selected bibliogra- 
phies provide for further inquiry into each topic. $2.50 


FREE CIRCULATION by Charles L. Allen $1.00 





MANAGEMENT OF NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS 
by C. R. F. Smith and Kathryn M. Rheuark $2.00 


Order from Louisiana State University Press, 
Baton Rouge, La. 




















NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY WARREN C. PRICE 


News for inclusion in this section . . . activities of schools and 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Profes- 
sor Price, School of Journalism, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. Notes for the next issue should reach him by March 25. 





11 Departments of Journalism 
Report New Staff Appointments 


Mid-year staff appointments were an- 
nounced in January for 11 departments of 
journalism. The number is the largest at 
this time in several years. More than 20 
individuals of all ranks are included in 
the list. The appointments by universities 
and colleges follow: 


University of California—Lawrence L. 
Pike, formerly assistant professor of jour- 


nalism and director of student publications 
at Washington State College, is on the 
staff of the Department of Journalism this 
year while working toward completion of 
the Ph. D. degree. Charles L. Nicholson, 
consultant to newspaper publishers on 
problems of business office management 
who formerly was associated with the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, will conduct 
the course in “Newspaper Management 
Problems” in the spring semester of 1951. 


Drake University—George Yates, chief 
photographer of the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune, will teach a course in cam- 
era journalism during the spring semester; 
Cliff Millen, political writer for the Trib- 
une, will be a lecturer in reporting. The 
Department of Journalism’s research se- 
quence will be taught by J. E. Ratner, edi- 
tor of Better Homes and Gardens, and by 
R. M. Bliss, acting head of the depart- 
ment. 


Florida State University, Tallahassee— 
Philip Ward Burton, professor of adver- 
tising at Syracuse University, will be a vis- 
iting professor of journalism at Florida 
State during the spring semester. 


University of Georgia—John S. Peters 
has become head of the printing depart- 
ment at the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, succeeding Ralph Stephens 
who has been appointed director of the 
University Press. Mr. Peters comes to the 
University of Georgia from Charlottes- 
ville, Va., where he was manager of the 
University of Virginia Press. 


University of Michigan—A number of 
newspapermen and one judge have been 
added to the Department of Journalism 
staff, which now includes seven full-time 
and six part-time members. 


Joseph E. Howell, for more than 13 
years state capitol reporter for the Tulsa 
(Okla.) Tribune, has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of journalism to teach new 
courses in government reporting on the 
city-county and state-national-international 
levels and in newspaper specialized serv- 
ices. 


John V. Field, former adviser to student 
publications at Temple University, will 
conduct courses in copyreading and edit- 
ing and newspaper problems. He will also 
serve as a consultant for the high school 
press in Michigan. 

James C. MacDonald, at present chief 
editorial writer for the Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Enquirer and News, will be an 
instructor in journalism. 


Visiting lecturers in the department this 
year are Charles T, Haun, night city editor 
of the Detroit Free Press, pictorial jour- 
nalism; Eck M. Stanger, photographer for 
the Ann Arbor (Mich.) News; news pho- 
tography; Probate Judge Jay H. Payne, 
Ann Arbor, “Law of the Press”; Arthur 
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Gallagher, news editor of the Ann Arbor 
News, copyreading and editing; Karl Zeis- 
ler, director of the editorial page of the 
Monroe (Mich.) Evening News, editorial 
writing; and Lawrence Prakken, publisher 
of School Shop and Education Digest, 
magazine editing. 


Stanford University—-Frank Luther 
Mott, dean of the School of Journalism at 
the University of Missouri, will be a visit- 
ing professor at the Institute for Journal- 
istic Studies during the summer quarter, 
1951. He will teach courses in “History of 
Journalism” and “International News and 
Communications.” 


Wayne University—Two special lectur- 
ers will be added to the Department of 
Journalism staff beginning with the spring 
term. Earl F. Wegmann, labor editor of 
the Detroit Free Press, will teach a course 
in news writing; Fred Steiner, of the De- 
troit Edison Company publications, will 
replace Peter Helmers as instructor in the 
course in “Industrial Editing.” 


University of Utah—Two radio news 
editors and a typographical expert are on 
the staff of the University of Utah during 
the winter quarter. They are Nathan Ber- 
lin, news editor of Station KALL; Max 
Roby, news editor of Station KSL; and 
Frank Bailey of the Deseret News Com- 
posing room. 


University of Wisconsin—Charles E. 
Higbie, formerly of the staff of the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Journal, has been appointed 
an assistant professor of journalism. He 
was granted the Ph. D. degree in the 
spring of 1950 by the London School of 
Economics. He will teach reporting, edit- 
ing, and a new course in “Communication 
Media and Public Opinion.” Last spring 
Professor Higbie completed a research 
project on the role of the British press in 
the 1950 election. He holds degrees also 
from Cornell College and Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Malcolm MacLean Jr., formerly re- 
search analyst at the University of Minne- 
sota School of Journalism, has been add- 
ed to the Wisconsin journalism staff as an 
instructor. He will assist with research 
work under Professor Ralph O. Nafziger, 
director of the school, and will teach part 
of the photography classes. 

These appointments bring the Wiscon- 
sin full-time staff to 11 members. 
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Florida Southern College, Lakeland— 
William Stewart has been appointed an in- 
structor in journalism to handle freshman 
introduction courses, sophomore newspa- 
per writing, and copyreading and editing 
for advanced students. Mr. Stewart studied 
for the master’s degree at Emory Univer- 
sity. Wyatt Blassingame, professional writ- 
er who has taught feature writing and cre- 
ative writing for three years, is on leave 
during the second semester to complete 
work for the master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 


George Washington University—Frank 
Landt Dennis, assistant managing editor of 
the Washington Post, has been appointed 
lecturer in journalism to teach a course in 
“Law of the Press.” A graduate of the 
Harvard Law School, he was formerly 
night city editor of the Boston Herald, re- 
porter on the Kansas City Star, and assis- 
tant managing editor of the Oklahoma 
City Oklahoman-Times. 


Radio News Sequence Added 
At University of Florida 


A new sequence in Radio News has 
been added to the offerings in the School 
of Journalism at the University of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville. With the editorial and 
advertising sequences, it will lead to the 
bachelor of science degree. 

The radio sequence requires 28 semes- 
ter hours in journalism, 15 in speech, 6 in 
American history, 6 in political science, 
and 9 elective in social sciences. Speech 
courses include “Interpretation of Litera- 
ture,” “Radio Programming and Direct- 
ing,” and “Radio Continuity Writing.” 


George Washington University 
Sets Up Public Relations Major 


The George Washington University has 
established a major in Public Relations to 
supplement its current major in journal- 
ism. 

Sponsored by the American Public Re- 
lations Association, the new curriculum 
has been drawn as a co-operative venture 
by the Departments of Business Adminis- 
tration, Journalism, Psychology, and 
Speech. The American Public Relations 
Association is making available its file of 
material on recent programs entered in its 
recent national contests. 








News Notes 


Extensive Journalism Changes 
Inaugurated at Florida State 


Four major changes have been made in 
the new program of professional training 
at the School of Journalism of Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Dean Laur- 
ence R. Campbell reports. They are: 

1. All professional courses except a 
one-semester course in basic reporting will 
be given in the junior and senior years. 

2. The total number of semester hours 
required in professional journalism courses 
has been reduced from 30 to 26, of which 
14 are in core subjects and 12 in the stu- 
dent’s chosen sequence. 

3. Sequences have been added in radio 
news, high school teaching, and specialized 
writing. 

4. Professional students will take one 
minor of 15 semester hours in junior and 
senior courses or two minors of 9 semes- 
ter hours each. 

Core subjects required of all profession- 
al students are basic reporting, reporting 
of public affairs, editing for press and ra- 
dio, press and public opinion, and history 
of the press and radio in the United 
States. 

Sequences already open are: News-edi- 
torial, community newspaper, public rela- 
tions, and advertising management. 

Nine new journalism courses will be 
open to juniors and seniors. Among them 
is a course in reporting state affairs, which 
will be required of students in the news- 
editorial sequence. Other courses added 
are in communications media analysis, 
newspaper advertising campaigns, radio 


and television advertising, writing fiction’ 


for press and radio, reviewing for press 
and radio, the press and world affairs, in- 
ternational communications, and literature 
of journalism. Some of these courses will 
be offered in the 1951 summer session. 


Member of the New Jersey Press Asso- 
ciation gave formal recognition in fall to 
the Rutgers University School of Journal- 
ism in connection with the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of its founding. The occasion 
was the twenty-ninth Better Newspaper In- 
stitute held on the Rutgers campus. Ru- 
dolph E. Lent, business manager of the 
Jersey Journal (Jersey City) and president 
of the press association since 1925, pre- 
sented the scroll to Professor Frederic E. 
Merwin, director of the journalism school. 


$500,000 Asked of Legislature 
For Oregon Journalism Building 

The State Board of Higher Education in 
Oregon this winter agreed to request the 
1951 session of the state legislature for 
$500,000 for the construction of a new 
wing for the University of Oregon School 
of Journalism building. The new wing, 
plus the rehabilitation of the present jour- 
nalism building, would more than triple 
the present amount of floor space avail- 
able to journalism on the Oregon campus. 

Preliminary plans provide for housing 
the University Press and the university 
daily paper, as well as a 150-seat audito- 
rium, large reading room, radio, advertis- 
ing, typography, newswriting, copyediting, 
and photography laboratories, and 14 of- 
fices. Every teaching area will be equipped 
with audio-visual devices. 

To be financed by alumni and friends of 
the school is the Eric Allen Memorial 
Seminar room, which will be a partial re- 
production of the living room of the home 
of the first journalism dean at Oregon. 
The room will have a fireplace, book- 
shelves, the former dean’s personal library, 
easy chairs, davenports, and rugs, and will 
be used for seminars, informal sessions 
with visiting professional journalists, and 
student group meetings. 


Circulation Managers Offering 
Three $250 Writing Awards 

Three new writing awards of $250 each 
will be given this spring by the Interna- 
tional Circulation Managers Association. 
They will be open to undergraduates reg- 
ularly enrolled as juniors or seniors. 

Entrants may write on one of three 
subjects, with the $250 awards going to 
the best submission of 1000 words on: 
“How Newspaperboy Training Helped Me 
Go to College,” “Job Opportunities in 
Newspaper Circulation,” and “How a 
Newspaper Circulation Department Bene- 
fits the Community.” 

Entrants must be full-time students in a 
four-year college or university. Articles 
must be postmarked no later than April 
15 and should be addressed to H. Phelps 
Gates, chairman, International Circulation 
Managers Association education commit- 
tee, 1 Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 
A committee of circulation managers and 
college faculty members will judge the 
papers. 
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Wisconsin Journalism School 
Planning for Larger Quarters 

Plans to provide the University of Wis- 
consin School of Journalism with more 
adequate and ample quarters were an- 
nounced recently by President E. B. Fred. 
Work is under way on the remodeling of 
the Art Education building to provide the 
school with more than double its present 
space. The project will cost approximately 
$50,000 and is expected to be completed 
early in summer. 

The new quarters will include a large 
library and reading room, two reporting 
laboratories, two copydesk rooms, an ad- 
vertising laboratory, an enlarged typogra- 
phy laboratory, a photographic laboratory 
with a studio and eight darkrooms, a re- 
search laboratory, three classrooms, a gen- 
eral office, and 15 staff offices. 


Classified Advertising Program 
Is Tested at Michigan State 

The Department of Journalism at Mich- 
igan State College has been chosen as a 
“proving ground” for an experimental pro- 
gram designed to train students for work 
in classified advertising. 

Sponsored by the National Association 
of Advertising Managers, the program will 
include lectures by men prominent in the 
field and students’ participation in intern- 
ship work in the Lansing area. If the pro- 
gram is successful the advertising mana- 
gers association plans to recommend adop- 
tion of a similar plan in other colleges 
and universities, said Gilbert Gillett, edu- 
cational director of the NAAM and direc- 
tor of the project at Michigan State. Mr. 
Gillett also is classified advertising man- 
ager of the Flint (Mich.) Journal. 


The Department of Journalism at 
Southern Illinois University (Carbondale) 
has published a descriptive directory of 
southern Illinois newspapers. Donald R. 
Grubb, instructor in journalism, compiled 
the publication—of 132 pages—as an or- 
ganized research project financed by the 
university. The directory lists dailies and 
weeklies in the 31 counties of southern II- 
linois; it includes such material as staff 
organization, itemized lists of mechanical 
equipment, best mail routes into each city, 
and copy deadlines. Some 127 newspapers 
are represented. 
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Oklahoma Transfers Professional 
Writing Work to Journalism 


The University of Oklahoma’s profes- 
sional writing program will be transferred 
June | from the Department of English to 
the School of Journalism. 

Professor W. S. Campbell, who directs 
the program with Professor Foster Harris, 
will continue as a research professor of 
English; Mr. Harris’ title will be changed 
from associate professor of English to as- 
sociate professor of journalism. 

With the assistance of the professional 
writing faculty, the Oklahoma School of 
Journalism is looking forward to establish- 
ing a magazine sequence, said Professor 
Fayette Copeland, director. 

Professors Campbell and Harris esti- 
mate that their students and former stu- 
dents earned $100,000 in 1950 through 
professional writing. Up to December 1, 
university-trained writers had sold 129 
short stories, 204 articles, 13 books, two 
serials, and numerous poems and other 
types of manuscripts. 

Professor Campbell, the state of Okla- 
homa’s first Rhodes scholar, is the author 
of 21 books under the pen name of Stan- 
ley Vestal. One of his best known works 
is a biography of Sitting Bull, the Sioux 
Indian warrior. His most recent textbook 
is Writing; Advice and Devices. Mr. 
Campbell has been a member of the Okla- 
homa staff since 1915. 

Professor Harris has held editorial po- 
sitions On newspaper and oil journals and 
has published books and hundreds of arti- 
cles on short stories in national maga- 
zines. When he joined the Oklahoma fac- 
ulty in 1938 he was regarded by his editors 
as one of the 10 leading action fiction 
writers in America. He is the author of 
the textbook, The Basic Formulas of Fic- 
tion. 


Nine foreign students from as many 
countries are studying journalism this year 
at the University of Minnesota. They are: 
Leslie John Martin, United Kingdom, who 
is completing course work for the Ph. D. 
degree in political science and journalism; 
Kirsti Jaantila, Finland; Maung Khin, 
Burma; Glenna Lowes, Canada; Torsten 
Norvig, Denmark; Ingeborg Ogrinz, Aus- 
tria; Dietrich Swartzkopf, Germany; Kish- 
ori Mohan, India; and Eileen Brown, Ar- 
gentina. 








News Notes 


Henry E. Birdsong Is Chosen 
Temple's “Professor of Year" 


Henry E. Birdsong, professor of jour- 
nalism at Temple University, was honored 
in fall as “professor of the year” at the 
university’s annual Alumni Homecoming 
dinner. Professor Birdsong came to Tem- 
ple in 1927 from Butler University. He 
was head of the Temple Department of 
Journalism until 1949, when he resigned 
that position to devote full time to teach- 
ing. He established the Temple department 
as a four-year program. He is a former 
vice president of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism. 


Wisconsin Gets Journalism 
Scholarships Totaling $12,500 

Mrs. Elsie Bullard Morrison, Ithaca, 
N. Y., one of the late Professor Willard 
G. Bleyer’s first students in journalism at 
the University of Wisconsin and his assis- 
tant in the University Press Bureau from 
1910 to 1913, has given a total of $12,500 
to the University of Wisconsin School of 
Journalism to establish two scholarships 
and an annual cash prize for the outstand- 
ing journalism student. 

Proceeds of the gifts will be used to es- 
tablish the Elsie Bullard Morrison Schol- 
arship for Women in Journalism, the Elsie 
Bullard Morrison Scholarship for Men in 
Journalism, and the Elsie Bullard Morri- 
son Prize in Journalism. 

The scholarships will be awarded to stu- 
dents at the end of the junior year for 
“demonstrated superior talent, accomplish- 
ment, and service as measured primarily 
by participation in campus extra-curricu- 
lar journalistic activities.” The prize will 
be awarded to the student who “has for 
the school year made the most outstand- 
ing record for scholarship, service to oth- 
ers, and encouragement of high journal- 
istic standards.” 


Dr. Wilbur Schramm, dean of the divi- 
sion of communications, left for Korea in 
December on a special assignment with 
the air force. Schramm’s mission concerns 
psychological warfare and methods used 
by the Red-trained North Koreans. The 
assignment. was to last two months. Dr. 
Fredrick S. Siebert, director of the School 
of Journalism and Communications, acted 
as dean during Schramm’s absence. 


Elkhart (Ind.) Editor Gives 
Fifth Allen Address at Oregon 

Tom H. Keene, editor and general man- 
ager of the Elkhart (Ind.) Daily Truth, 
was the fifth annual Eric W. Allen Memo- 
rial Lecturer at the University of Oregon. 
Mr. Keene addressed the 32nd annual 
Oregon Press Conference, jointly spon- 
sored by the School of Journalism and the 
Oregon Newspaper Publishers Association, 
on February 16. On February 19 and 20 
he addressed classes and discussed news- 
paper problems with journalism students 
individually and in small groups. 

Mr. Keene is a past president of the In- 
land Daily Press Association and the 
Hoosiér State Press Association. Previous 
Allen Memorial Lecturers were: J. S. Rus- 
sell, Des Moines Register and Tribune; 
the late Charles A. Gratke, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor; Houstoun Waring, editor of 
the Littleton (Colo.) Independent; and 
Marquis Childs, Washington columnist. 

The banquet speaker for the Conference 
was Robert Miller, United Press war cor- 
respondent who recently returned to the 
states from Korea and other overseas as- 
signments. 


NOTES 


A program of graduate study leading to 
the degree master of journalism will be in- 
troduced by the Department of Journalism 
at the University of California (Berkeley) 
in the fall of 1951. It will be designed to 
serve graduates in journalism and other 
fields, as well as persons having active pro- 
fessional experience. 


Robert W. Desmond, chairman of the 
Department of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley), was a judge 
recently in the San Francisco Press Club 
Scoop contest among San Francisco Bay 
area rewspaper writers and photographers 
and in the California Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association newspaper contests. 


The Department of Journalism at the 
University of Denver will offer a new 
course, “The American Newspaper,” in the 
1951 summer session. The course will em- 
phasize “how to read a newspaper intelli- 
gently.” It will be open to all students in 
the university. 
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The Drake University Department of 
Journalism is evaluating a research project 
conducted in co-operation with the Des 
Moines bureau of.the Associated Press and 
the Marshalltown (Ia.) Times-Republican 
and the Perry (Ia.) Daily Chief. The 
study, by junior and senior journalism stu- 
dents, includes readership surveys of the 
Nov. 15, 1950, issues of the two papers; a 
questionnaire to the AP managing editors 
relating to the day report of Nov. 15; a 
use study of that day report drawing on 
22 member papers; a readability study of 
the report; and a questionnaire to Iowa 
opinion leaders. 


The annual midwinter meeting of the 
Press Columnists of Iowa was held on the 
Drake University campus in Des Moines 
January 12 and 13. 


The School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, is co-oper- 
ating with a committee of the daily press 
in preparing a state style book. Believed 
to be the first of its kind in the nation, 
the book will be used in the editing of 
press association copy which is to be filed 
over a state teletypesetter circuit. 


A three-week course for county agricul- 
tural agents and home demonstration 
workers will be offered by the Schools of 
Journalism of the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, for the first time in the sum- 
mer of 1951. The course has been de- 
signed to teach the fundamentals of pre- 
senting news and information about agri- 
cultural activities. A new course, “Journal- 
ism in the Secondary Schools,” will be of- 
fered at Florida for the first time in sum- 
mer. 


The Florida Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion was to meet March 22-24 on the 
campus of the University of Florida, 
Gainesville. The School of Journalism was 
to entertain 250 to 300 students. 


The radio division of the University of 
Illinois School of Journalism and Com- 
munications will be the center for the 
NAEB tape network, a system by which 
superior radio programs are tape recorded 
and circulated to non-commercial radio 
stations. Richard Rider, instructor in jour- 
nalism, will be in charge. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Elbert B. Macy, assistant professor of 
agricultural journalism at Kansas State 
College, has been elected regional director 
of the Agricultural College Magazines As- 
sociation. 


Attendance and interest in the annual 
yearbook conference conducted by the De- 
partment of Technical Journalism at Kan- 
sas State College has increased so much 
that the department will conduct four or 
five regional conferences in the state in 
the fall of 1951. The meetings, which will 
include both newspaper and yearbook 
round tables and demonstrations, will be 
run in co-operation with the Kansas High 
School Activities Association and the Wil- 
liam Allen White School of Journalism 
and Public Information of the University 
of Kansas. 


The general faculty at Kansas State Col- 
lege has approved curriculum changes for 
the Department of Technical Journalism 
to provide a more detailed study of Amer- 
ican history and government by the jour- 
nalism student. Two courses in each have 
been set up as prerequisites to “Reporting 
IIt” and “History of Journalism” courses. 
A previously required social science com- 
prehensive course has been made optional. 


Kansas State College is publishing two 
trial numbers of a quarterly magazine that 
may replace the 77-year-old alumni news- 
paper, The Kansas Industrialist. The new 
magazine—The K-Stater—will be printed 
in two colors throughout, said Ralph R. 
Lashbrook, editor. 


A two-day conference for Catholic jour- 
nalists was conducted by the Marquette 
University Institute of the Catholic Press 
February 9-10 in Milwaukee. Sessions 
dealt with the problem, “What Makes a 
Good Catholic Magazine Article?” David 
R. Host, associate professor of journalism 
at Marquette, was director of the institute. 


The Michigan Journalist, 24-year-old 
laboratory newspaper of the University of 
Michigan Department of Journalism, is be- 
ing printed this year on a new rotary press 
of the board of control of student publica- 
tions, which publishes the Michigan Daily, 
student newspaper. 








News Notes 


Professor J. Edward Gerald of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota School of Journalism 
has been named to the bulletin committee 
of the Institute of Newspaper Controllers 
and Finance Officers. Professor Gerald 
will serve on the program committee of 
the institute for 1951; he is also a member 
of the institute’s technical advisory board. 


Four journalism teachers are among 
those who recently completed work for 
the master of arts degree in journalism at 
the University of Minnesota. They are 
Harold L. Nelson, assistant professor, 
Texas Technological College; Gordon 
Greb, instructor, University of Oregon; 
W. Wilson Cliff, chairman of courses in 
journalism, University of Omaha; and 
Christopher J. Burns, instructor, Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 


Gareth D. Hiebert, part-time teacher of 
reporting courses in the University of Min- 
nesota School of Journalism, won two 
awards in the annual judging of profes- 
sional work by the Newspaper Guild of 
the Twin Cities. They were: First place 
for a “City Life” series and honorable 
mention in news reporting. Mr. Hiebert is 
assistant city editor of the St. Paul Pio- 
neer-Press. 


The second annual News Executives 
Conference for daily newspaper editors of 
the Upper Midwest was sponsored by the 
University of Minnesota School of Jour- 
nalism March 17-18. The thirty-fourth 
annual short course for editors of weekly 
newspapers will be held May 11-12. 


Eugene F. Seehafer, assistant professor 
of journalism at the University of Minne- 
sota, resumed his teaching duties in Janu- 
ary after a leave of absence following the 
death of his wife last summer. 


Twenty-three Mississippi publishers and 
editors have been appointed to an advi- 
sory committee for the Department of 
Journalism of the University of Mibssis- 
sippi. The committee will assist in adapt- 
ing instruction in the department to the 
needs of publications in Mississippi, most 
of them weekly papers. At its first meeting 
the committee decided to investigate and 
arrange for a system of interneships. 
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I. W. Cole, assistant to the director of 
the School of Journalism and Communi- 
cations, and Glenn H. Dowler, instructor 
of journalism, have been called back to 
the armed forces. Cole, a reserve Ist lieu- 
tenant in the army, reported to Ft. Sheri- 
dan, Ill., February 6, 1951. Dowler, a 
reserve 1st lieutenant in the air force, is 
stationed at Chanute Field, Ill. Professor 
Arne Rae and other members of the staff 
are taking over Cole’s duties. 


Fred W. Hill, publisher of the Hamburg 
(Ia.) Reporter, suffered a heart attack 
while addressing the Editors’ Short Course 
at the University of Mississippi in Decem- 
ber and died a week later. Mr. Hill had 
gone to the Mississippi meeting to speak 
on “Community Promotion.” 


Two graduates of the Montana State 
University School of Journalism gave a 
week-long series of professional lectures at 
the school recently. They were Arnie 
Rivin, class of 1947, now managing editor 
of Hospitals, journal of the American 
Hospital Association, who spoke on trade 
and technical publications; and Martin 
Heerwald, class of 1948, now United 
Press bureau manager at Olympia, Wash., 
who discussed press association work. 


Professor Hillier Krieghbaum of the 
New York University Department of Jour- 
nalism was a judge for the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
—George Westinghouse Science Writing 
Contest and for the Second Annual Travel 
Journalism Awards. The Westinghouse 
award includes $1,000 for the best science 
story in a newspaper and $1,000 for the 
best science article in a magazine. The 
travel awards were sponsored by the 
American Society of Travel Agents. 


Three leading American journalists 
opened the fourth annual series of Lec- 
tures in Journalism at the University of 
Michigan this year. They were Dwight 
Young, editor and publisher of the Day- 
ton (Ohio) Journal-Herald and president 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors; Frank J. Starzel, general manager 
of the Associated Press; and Blair Moody, 
Washington correspondent of the Detroit 
News. 
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Three members of the University of 
Minnesota journalism faculty have re- 
ceived Graduate School research grants 
for 1951. They are: Professor Mitchell V. 
Charnley, $300 for continuation of a study 
of accuracy and of reasons for inaccuracy 
in certain types of news stories; Eugene F. 
Seehafer, assistant professor, $350 for re- 
search in problems of television advertis- 
ing; and Edwin Emery, associate profes- 
sor, $250 for investigation of source ma- 
terials in the field of Minnesota journal- 
ism history. 


Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee 
was scheduled to speak in February at the 
fifth annual Radio News Conference spon- 
sored by the University of Minnesota 
School of Journalism. His subject was 
“Crime and Radio News.” 


Edward I. Bernd, state news editor of 
the Associated Press in Atlanta, and part- 
time instructor in journalism at Emory 
University for the last four years, has 
been appointed editor of the Rome (Ga.) 
News-Tribune. Mr. Bernd is a graduate of 
Mercer University and has taken work to- 
ward his M.A. at Emory. 


The School of Journalism at Syracuse 
University is operating under a new set of 
rules and regulations. Published as a pam- 
phlet, the rules were devised by the fac- 
ulty. They reflect long standing practices 
as well as desired changes. 


Robert D. Murphy, assistant professor 
of journalism at Syracuse University, was 
awarded the doctorate at the January 
commencement at Syracuse. His disserta- 
tion was on “Postal Control of Printed 
Information in the United States.” 


Professor Roland E. Wolseley, chairman 
of the magazine practice department of 
the Syracuse University School of Jour- 
nalism, has been appointed an advisory 
and contributing editor of the Journal of 
Education, Boston. 


Wayne University observed its second 
annual “Journalism Day” in November, 
with Louis M. Lyons, curator of the Nie- 
man Foundation at Harvard University, as 
guest of honor. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


William White, assistant professor of 
journalism at Wayne University, is co-edi- 
tor, with Dr. Milo M. Quaife, of This Is 
Detroit, a pictorial history of the city to 
be published in spring in connection with 
Detroit’s 250th anniversary. 


A 52-page pronunciation guide to West 
Virginia place names has been prepared 
by the West Virginia University School of 
Journalism to help radio newsmen and an- 
nouncers on state stations. The guide, edit- 
ed by Professor Paul Krakowski, contains 
more than 2,000 pronunciations of cities, 
towns, counties, rivers, creeks, and parks. 


The University of Wisconsin School of 
Journalism is again joining with the Wis- 
consin Industrial Editors Association and 
the Wisconsin Manufacturers Association 
to sponsor the 1951 “House Publications 
Contest” to promote improvement of em- 
ployee publications in Wisconsin indus- 
tries. 


A two-day conference on “Background- 
ing the News” opened the 1951 series of 
editorial roundtables of the University of 
Wisconsin School of Journalism February 
23-24. The subject was “Manpower and 
Wage Stabilization.” The conference was 
held in co-operation with the university’s 
Industrial Relations Center. Another 
roundtable, on civil defense, is scheduled 
for Wisconsin editors in late April. 


The University of Wisconsin School of 
Journalism co-operated with the Wisconsin 
Press Association in starting a mid-winter 
newspaper short course for Wisconsin 
weeklies. The first one was held February 
2-3 at Stevens Point, Wis. Professors Gra- 
ham Hovey and Bruce Westley and In- 
structor Malcolm MacLean of the School 
of Journalism and Professor Bryant Kearl, 
acting chairman of the Department of Ag- 
ricultural Journalism, were discussion 
leaders. 


Quintus C. Wilson, chairman of the De- 
partment of Journalism of the University 
of Utah, has been appointed chairman of 
the Audio-Visual Aids Committee of the 
Association for Education in Journalism. 
He will make a report at the AEJ’s first 
meeting next summer. 





News Notes 


Professor William H. Taft, who joined 
the journalism faculty at Memphis State 
College last fall, has completed work for 
the Ph. D. degree at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. He was sched- 
uled to receive the degree at the January 
commencement. His dissertation was, The 
Toledo Blade: Its First One Hundred 
Years, 1835-1935. 


A foreign woman journalist for the first 
time has received one of two two-year 
journalism fellowships awarded annually 
by the University of Michigan and the 
Press Club of Michigan in co-operation 
with the University’s Department of Jour- 
nalism. She is Kerstin Inez Persson, 26, of 
Gavle, Sweden, news writer and critic for 
the Swedish newspaper Gefle Dagblad. 
The second fellowship holder is Albert 
Rojnik, 24, Vienna, foreign editor of 
AND, news service of the American forces 
in Austria. The awards provide for a 
year’s study at the University of Michigan 
and four 12-week internships on co-oper- 
ating Michigan newspapers. 
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Dr. Raymond B. Nixon, director of the 
Division of Journalism of Fnory Univer- 
sity, represented the Associition of Ac- 
credited Schools and Departments of 
Journalism in Washington January 19-20 
at a conference of organizations belonging 
to the American Council on Education on 
the subject of “Emergency Manpower 
Problems.” In his capacity as editor of 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Dr. Nixon spoke 
in November on “Implications of Recent 
Communications Research” at the national 
convention of Sigma Delta Chi in Miami. 


Professor O. W. Riegel, head of the De- 
partment of Journalism at Washington 
and Lee University, Lexington, Va., and 
Willett M. Kempton, director of public re- 
lations at the American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., served as representatives of 
the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism at the second national confer- 
ence sponsored by the Commission on 
Occupied Areas in Washington November 
30 and December 1. 





“Performs the useful function of highlighting the general history of newspaper 
circulation performance. Herein, for handy reference, is a comprehensive study 
of newspaper circulation promotion methods; a review of stunts and incentive 
plans and operational ideas designed to foster circulation, and which, as the 
record indicates, have produced increased circulation. The author has culled all 
leading material on the — of Newspaper Circulation, its history and em- 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





Jensen Replies to Critics 
Of Article on Press Freedom 


To the Editor: 


Reaction in trade journals and the pop- 
ular press to my recent article has become 
of some concern to me. My critics, I think, 
have made certain imputations which are 
neither fair nor reasonable. If they do not 
agree with what I have written, it is their 
right to repudiate what may seem to them 
perverse opinions; but I think they are ir- 
responsible in rebuking me for opinions I 
do not hold and which were nowhere 
stated in the article. Criticism properly 
ought to be made, it seems to me, on the 
basis of what I said, not on what my crit- 
ics have inferred from what I said. 


There appears to me no justification for 
the assertion of one editorial writer that I 
hold “modern thought no longer tolerates 
freedom of the press as a human liberty 
essential to the protection of a free soci- 
ety.” I am inclined to believe this was a 
case of deliberate distortion. 


I would not, as one critic suggested, 
“view the destruction of profitable news- 
papers with equanimity;” nor would I 
maintain that our business enterprise 
press has no role to play in the realization 
of free communication. On the contrary, I 
agree with my critics that, in so far as I 
have been able to observe, “our press 
services are the best, most widespread, 
most accurate, and most impartial in the 
world.” Moreover, though my critics over- 
looked the point, I would also agree that 
the economic benefits accruing from the 
function of the media as advertising chan- 
nels are incalculable. 


I do not—and did not in my article— 
advocate that government should in any 
way encroach the traditional liberties of 
our press system; nor that an auxiliary 
system of communication should compete 
commercially with the existent one. These 
are inferences of my critics, not drawn, it 
seems to me, from internal evidence but 


evoked by an habitual “either/or” attitude 
of mind. 

Readers of greater intellectual breadth 
and tolerance, I trust, will not make such 
a predisposed “two-valued” evaluation of 
my article, nor neglect what was hoped 
would be taken as more significant: the 
hypothesis pertaining to the probable in- 
fluence of a changing world view on our 
traditional concept of press freedom. The 
emotional reaction of my critics suggests 
that at least some practitioners of the 
press fear my hypothesis may be valid. 

Jay W. JENSEN 
University of Illinois 


"Copperhead": A Note 
On a Typographical Error 
To the Editor: 

In the most widely used history of 
American journalism appears this para- 
graph: 

A copperhead is a very poisonous snake; the 
fact that it has no rattles makes it the more 
dangerous. Northern sympathizers with the 
Confederate cause who discouraged enlistments 
in the Union army, cried down federal bond 
issues, and protested against the draft were at 
first called “Doughfaces,” but were later nick- 
named “‘ heads.” Probably the latter 


term was first so applied by the Detroit Free 
Press in 1861.1 


The author cites his source for the date 
1861 in a footnote: Joe Skidmore in the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY for December 
1939, who had written: 


The reason for the name Copperhead will 
likely engage the attention of historians for 
many decades to come, although the latest the- 
ory advanced (my own) seems an to 
the correct solution. It ascribes the use of 
the word as a term of opprobrium to a para- 
graph in the Detroit Free Press of May 5, 
1861, which was intended as a chastisement- of 
the rival Detroit paper, the Gazette.? 


1Frank Luther Mott, American Journalism 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941), 
p- 355; same page, Revised Edition, 1950. 

2 Joe Skidmore, “The ead Press and the 
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The paragraph containing “copperhead,” 
which caught the public’s imagination and 
helped the word into the every-day vocab- 
ularly of Northern citizens, actually ap- 
peared in the Detroit Democratic Free 
Press and Michigan Intelligencer on 
Thursday, May 5, 1831 (not 1861), Vol. 
I, No. 1, p. 2, in an editorial entitled 
“Newspapers in Detroit”: 

This Journal was edited by a stranger, and it 
was ostentatiously given out that the course of 
the paper would be neutral, as to former parties 
in the Territory. This did not deceive any of 
the keen old democrats, who knew all the while 
that this pretence of neutrality was only a new 
contrivance of the defeated party. These neu- 
tral papers are always deceptive. In some parts 
of the country they go by the name of rattle- 
snake papers; but a friend suggests to us that 
they ought to be called Copper-heads—because 
the first named reptile always gives notice be- 
fore he bites, whereas the neutral papers never 
show their colors before they apply their fangs. 


Miss Skidmore’s theory still seems the 
best approach to the correct solution, al- 
though she did get the date 30 years later. 
Two dictionaries, published before her 
article appeared, give 1862 as their first 
instances of “copperhead”: the New Eng- 
lish Dictionary calls the word “a nickname 
given, during the Civil War, to a Northern 
sympathizer with the Secessionists of the 
south. Originated in autumn of 1862,” and 
the earliest example cited is from the New 
York Tribune of January 12, 1863;% and 
the Dictionary of American English cites 
the Chicago Tribune of September 24, 
1862, as its first user. On the other hand, 
two historians who wrote after the Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY piece overlooked Miss 
Skidmore’s theory, possibly because of the 
typographical mistake. Wood Gray gives 
his notion: 

The first use of the term is still uncertain (it 
appeared in the New York Tribune as early as 
July 20, 1861), and it had in fact been used as 
a general term of opprobrium long before the 
war. Apparently it grew out of a compatison 


with the supposed habit of the poisonous cop- 
perhead snake of striking without warning from 


% New English Dictionary (Oxford: At the Clar- 
endon Press, 1893), II, Part II, 975; same page, 
Revised Edition, 1938. 

* Sir William A. Craigie and James R. Hulbert, 
editors, A Dictionary of American English (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1938), I, 616. 
They also cite the Cincinnati Gazette of July 30, 
1862, and refer to Albert Matthews, “Origin of 
Butternut and Copperhead,” Publications of the 
Colonial Society of Mass.: Transactions 1917- 
1919 (Boston, 1920), XX, 205-237. The latter 
was of little help to me. 
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concealment, but it may have been definitely 
fixed on the peace Democrats by the practice 
some of them followed at one time of wearing 
the head of Liberty cut out of a copper penny 
as a protest against the arbitrary arrests of the 
government.> 


George Fort Milton’s ideas are similar: 


The stealthiest, most venomous serpent of 
the prairies was known as the copperhead. He 
lay hiding, struck without warning, and his 
sting was death. The anti-slavery men and oth- 
er ardent Unionists employed the title of the 
reptile to denominate the enemies they deemed 
traitors. But the men so reprehended would not 
accept the definition. The d of the Goddess 
of Liberty was minted on one side of the large 
copper penny the Treasury had coined for 
many years. The men termed “Copperheads” 
regarded themselves as lovers of liberty. They 
determined to cut the Liberty head out of the 


penny, affix a pin to it, and wear the copper 
Liberty head on lapel or shirt as a badge of 
true respect for the Constitution and the 
Union.® 


Thus if the earlier lexicographers had 
known of the 1831 editorial in the fore- 
runner of the present Detroit Free Press, 
and if the later researchers had not been 
led astray by a typographical error, we 
might have been slightly closer to an an- 
swer at an earlier date. And the name 
Copperhead might not have engaged the 
attention of historians for the decade since 
Miss Skidmore’s article. 

WILLIAM WHITE 
Wayne University 


5 Wood Gray, The Hidden Civil War: The 
Story of the Copperheads (New York: The Vik- 
ing Press, 1942), pp. 140-141. 

George Fort Milton, Lincoln and the Fifth 
Column (New York: The Vanguard Press, 1942), 
p- 192. 


Next Convention to Be Held 
At Illinois August 27-29 


The 1951 convention of the Association 
for Education in Journalism and its co- 
ordinate organizations, the Association of 
Accredited Schools and Departments of 
Journalism and the American Society of 
Journalism School Administrators, will be 
held at the University of Illinois in Ur- 
bana on Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, August 27, 28 and 29. 

Full information about housing ar- 
rangements will be available for the next 
issue of the QUARTERLY, according to Dr. 
F. S. Siebert, director of the School of 
Journalism and Communications at the 
host institution. 











Important books for students of Journalism 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING Leslie W. 
AND PROMOTION McClure 


A very complete study of present-day newspaper advertising, 
this book tells why and how to do all phases of advertising 
work and explains the organization and operation of the adver- 
tising and promotion departments and programs of every size 
and type of newspaper. $4.50 


AMERICAN Frank Luther 
JOURNALISM Mott 


Revised Edition 


This edition of a vivid and scholarly book presents all phases of 
the colorful history of American newspapers from their origins 
in the colonial period through the present day. The author 
shows how the concepts of news have changed throughout our 
history. rev. il. $5.00 


NEWS BEAT Campbell 


Revised Edition of Effective News Reporting & Jones 


This workbook and syllabus for a thorough course in Journalism 
covers the essential techniques of reporting. Designed as a 
manual of exercises in all phases of getting and writing news, it 
includes problems which give the student every experience he 
will need for reporting on a daily paper. $3.25 


WRITING THE Walter A. 
FEATURE ARTICLE Steigleman 


“Don't tell the reader, show him” is the watchword of this 
lively text. The author proceeds to show the student how to 
write a feature story and how to market it. The student is given 
sound preparation in thinking out his writing before he con- 
fronts the technical aspects. $3.75 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














[ SUCCESSFUL RADIO and 
TELEVISION ADVERTISING 


BY EUGENE F. SEEHAFER 


Assistant Professor of Advertising, University of Minnesota 


and J. W. LAEMMAR 
J. Walter Thompson Company, Chicago, Illinois 


568 pages, $6.50 


Here is a realistic and eminently workable text which uniquely com- 
bines the academic experience of a university professor with the prac- 
tical experience of an agency man. The purpose of the book is to 
explain the basic principles of successful radio and television adver- 
tising and to instill a better appreciation and understanding of the 
American system of commercial radio. 


Thorough in coverage and well-organized in treatment, the book 
deals comprehensively with all phases of the subject from the tools of 
the media through their application in radio and television advertising 
campaigns and the campaign follow-through. 


Special topics not heretofore treated in a text of this kind include: 
selling radio and television time, television as an advertising medium, 
measuring sales effectiveness, audience building, merchandising radio 
and television advertising, radio and television circulation, transcrip- 


tions and transcription companies, and regulating advertising on the 
air. 





Summaries at the end of the chapters serve as helpful review 
material. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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A complete "how-to-do-if” text explanation of the functions of: 


‘COPY. READING: AND NEWS ‘EDITING 
By: HOWARD B. TAYLOR and JACOB SCHER 


: ‘Phis,new text teaches the student: 


1. How ‘to*revisé, ‘correct, and édit newspaper <oj 
COPY READING AND NEWS EDITING attethpis'to show the 


processes.Of both copy reading and news ‘editing by concrete ex- * 


“amples as well as by say, wisse explanations 


2. -How to write headlines. 
It contains an analysis of detailed steps through which the headline 
writer progresses in choosing) the words for a headline. 


3. How to assay. the relative importance of-news stories, 
It analyzes component parts ‘of news stories, with a view. to détery 
sat their value. The book. contains one typical day's ebb. and 
news, -an atvalysid of each story, and/demonstrates the edit- 
ing process by tracing the stories, to their ultimate publication.-A 
special feature is the comparison of the treatment ‘given the same - 
stories by five daily papers for the same. day. ; 1 


‘4, ains and ilfustrates the * orial functions of making up pages. 
t gives the student nearly 150 illustrations: of page make-up, news- 
“paper dummies, and problems of dummying pages. Various’ forms 
of page make-up are shown, including modern and ‘experimental 
; forms previously untouchéd in xtc, 


. Other features: 


© Based on the, experience of the authors in the sewepapac office as well 
“as in the classroom. 


® Teaches the student how to evaluate the ‘news arid how to tie to 

» all the day's news into the final-product, today’s newspaper, which > ; 
Vattractive in content, interesting in appearance, ang. able to stand up _. 
against competition. oa 


© Puts all the material together so it is usable for the copy reader, make- 
up man, and news editor. 


: 


© Presents the first classroom discussion '6f “classification of ‘the news” 
as-an adjunct of news editing. 


Published February 1951 384 pages ote Sha iS > 
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